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June 10, 1965. 


To His Honour 
The Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province of Ontario. 


May It Please Your Honour: 


By a Commission issued under the authority of The Public Inquiries Act, 
Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1960, Chapter 323, and in accordance with the terms 
of Order-in-Council OC-1864/63, dated the 20th day of June 1963, Your Honour 
did appoint me Your Commissioner to inquire into and to report upon the 
structure and organization of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto and 


other matters related thereto. 


I have completed the inquiry and beg to submit to Your Honour the 
following Report. 


Your obedient servant, 


H.' CARL GOLDENBERG 


Commissioner. 
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THE ORDER-IN-COUNCIL 


ONTARIO 
EXECU VE COUNCLE OE RICE 


OC-1864/63 


Copy of an Order-in-Council approved by His Honour the Lieutenant 
Governor, dated the 20th day of June, A.D. 1963. 


Upon the recommendation of the Honourable the Prime Minister, the Com- 


mittee of Council advise that pursuant to the provisions of The Public Inquiries 
Act, R.S.O. 1960, Chapter 323, and effective from June 18th, 1963, a Commission 
be issued appointing 


Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, O.B.E., Q.C., 


of the City of Montreal, as Commissioner, designating him as The Royal 


Commission on Metropolitan Toronto, 


(1) to inquire into and report upon 


(2) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


the structure and organization of the Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto and, more particularly, of the Metropolitan Council and 
the Metropolitan School Board, their functions and responsibilities 
and the relations with the area municipalities and the local school 
boards respectively and with municipalities and planning boards 
within the Metropolitan Toronto planning area, 


the purposes and objectives of the establishment of the Metro- 
politan Corporation and the Metropolitan School Board, the 
extent of the accomplishment of such objectives and whether such 
objectives can be better achieved under a new or revised system of 
local government, having regard to the past and future develop- 
ment and needs, 


the boundaries of the metropolitan area and of the area munici- 
palities and their suitability in the light of the experience gained 
through the operations of the metropolitan government, with due 
regard to probable future urban growth within or beyond the 
present metropolitan limits and future service requirements, 


any related matters affecting the government of the Toronto 
metropolitan region. 


after due study and consideration to make such recommendations with 
respect to the matters inquired into under the terms set out herein as 
the Commissioner sees fit to the Prime Minister and the Executive 
Council of Ontario. 


X1 


The Committee further advise that pursuant to the said Public Inquiries 
Act the said Commissioner shall have the power of summoning any person and 
requiring him to give evidence on oath and to produce such documents and 
things as the Commissioner deems requisite for the full investigation of the 


matters into which he is appointed to examine; 


And the Committee further advise that all Government departments, 
boards, agencies and committees shall assist, to the fullest extent, the said 
Commissioner who, in order to carry out his duties and functions, shall have 
the power and authority to engage such staff, secretarial and otherwise, and 


technical advisers as he deems proper. 


Certified, 


(Sed. [2 Jo Young 
Clerk, Executive Council. 


Xi 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


(Sgd.) W. EarL ROWE 


PROVINGE OF ONTARIO 


ELIZABETH THE SECOND, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, 
Canada and Her other Realms and Territories 
Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender 
of the Faith. 


TO H. CARL GOLDENBERG, of the City of Montreal, in Our Province of 
Quebec, An Officer of Our Order of the British 
Empire and One of Our Counsel learned in the 
Law, 


CREE TING: 


WHEREAS in and by Chapter 323 of The Revised Statutes of Ontario, 
1960, entitled ‘‘The Public Inquiries Act’’, it is enacted that whenever Our 
Lieutenant Governor in Council deems it expedient to cause inquiry to be made 
concerning any matter connected with or affecting the good government of 
Ontario or the conduct of any part of the public business thereof or of the 
administration of justice therein and such inquiry is not regulated by any special 
law, he may, by Commission appoint one or more persons to conduct such 
inquiry and may confer the power of summoning any person and requiring him 
to give evidence on oath and to produce such documents and things as the 
commissioner or commissioners deem requisite for the full investigation of the 
matters into which he or they are appointed to examine; 


AND WHEREAS Our Lieutenant Governor in Council of Our Province of 
Ontario deems it expedient to cause inquiry to be made concerning the matters 
hereinafter mentioned: 


NOW KNOW YE that WE, having and reposing full trust and confidence 
in you the said H. Carl Goldenberg DO HEREBY APPOINT you to be Our 
Commissioner to inquire into and report upon 


1. (a) the structure and organization of the Municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto and, more particularly, of the Metropolitan Council 
and the Metropolitan School Board, their functions and responsi- 
bilities and their relations with the area municipalities and the 
local school boards respectively and with municipalities and 
planning boards within the Metropolitan Toronto planning area, 


XU 


(b) the purposes and objectives of the establishment of the Metro- 
politan Corporation and the Metropolitan School Board, the extent 
of the accomplishment of such objectives and whether such 
objectives can be better achieved under a new or revised system 
of local government, having regard to the past and future develop- 
ment and needs, 


(c) the boundaries of the metropolitan area and of the area munici- 
palities and their suitability in the light of the experience gained 
through the operations of the metropolitan government, with 
due regard to probable future urban growth within or beyond the 
present metropolitan limits and future service requirements, 


(d) any related matters affecting the government of the Toronto 
metropolitan region. 


2. After due study and consideration to make such recommendations 
with respect to the matters inquired into under the terms set out 
herein as the Commissioner sees fit to the Prime Minister and the 
Executive Council of Ontario. 


AND WE DO HEREBY CONFER on you Our said Commissioner the 
power to summon any person and require him to give evidence on oath and to 
produce such documents and things as you Our said Commissioner deem 
requisite for the full investigation of the matters into which you are appointed 
to examine. 


AND WE DO HEREBY FURTHER CONFER upon you, Our said 
Commissioner, the power to require all our departments, boards, agencies and 
committees to assist you to the fullest extent, and in order to carry out your 
duties and functions, the power and authority to engage such staff, secretarial 
and otherwise, and technical advisers as you deem proper. 


TO HAVE, HOLD AND ENJOY the said Office and authority of Com- 
missioner for and during the pleasure of Our Lieutenant Governor in Council 
for Our Province of Ontario. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent, and the Great Seal of Our Province of Ontario to be hereunto 
affixed. 


WiItNEss: THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM EarL Rowe, A Member of Our 
Privy Council tor, Canada, 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF OuR PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


at Our City of Toronto in Our said Province, this twentieth day of June in the 
year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and sixty-three and in the twelfth 
year of Our Reign. 


BY COMMAND 
(S¢d.) JOHN YAREMKO 
Provincial Secretary 
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FOREWORD 


During the course of the proceedings of this Commission, seventy-five 
briefs were submitted at public hearings which extended from April 21, 1964, 
to June 11, 1964. Additional briefs were filed but were not heard formally. 


By touring the area a number of times and meeting informally with mayors, 
reeves, councillors and municipal officers, I obtained considerable information 
on the subject matter of my inquiry. I made several tours with present and 
former officials of Metro and the area municipalities in order to clarify a variety 
of matters which had been drawn to my attention. Memoranda and studies 
on particular aspects of the inquiry were prepared at my request. Iam grateful 
for the helpful co-operation extended to me at all times by the departments of 
the Government of Ontario, the Metropolitan Corporation, the municipalities, 
the school boards, and interested organizations and individuals. 


I am greatly indebted to the following committee which I asked to advise 
me on necessary changes in the educational structure: Dr. R. W. B. Jackson, 
Dr. George E. Flower and Dr. E. Brock Rideout, of the Ontario College of 
Education; Mr. W. J. McCordic, Executive Secretary of the Metropolitan 
School Board; Mr. David L. Tough, Superintendent of Secondary Schools, 
North York Board of Educaton; Mr. Douglas W. Gilmour, Solicitor, Toronto 
Board of Education; and Mr. J. Richard Davidson, School Trustee, Ward 9, 
Toronto. 


For background information, I am particularly indebted to the Hon. Leslie 
Nir ros, OC. rsC,, UL.D:,iormer Prime Minister of Ontario; Mr, Frederick 
GeGerumenO:C,, Lies, the first chairman of Metropolitan Council; Mr. 
Lorne R. Cumming, Q.C., LL.D., formerly chairman of the Ontario Municipal 
Board and later Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs; and Mr. A. J. B. Gray, 
Metropolitan Assessment Commissioner. I owe thanks to Professor K. Grant 
Crawford, Director of the Institute of Local Government, Queen’s University, 
who rendered service as a special consultant. 


To Mr. Frederic H. Finnis, M.B.E., Secretary and Research Director of the 
Commission, Mr. Thomas J. Plunkett, technical consultant, Mr. Lionel Feld- 
man, research associate, Mr. J. W. Peat, accounting consultant, and Ann 
MacGregor, research associate, I express my special appreciation for services 
rendered loyally and competently. 
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CHAPTER | 


THE AREA 


Metropolitan Toronto, situated on the north shore of Lake Ontario in close 
proximity to one-third of the Canadian market and to the heavily populated 
industrial regions of the United States, contains more than one-quarter of the 
population of Ontario and eight per cent of the population of Canada. A great 
commercial, industrial and cultural centre, it has experienced a tremendous 
growth since 1953, when it became the first metropolitan region in North America 
to establish a federal system of metropolitan government. 


1. THe AREA MUNICIPALITIES 


The 241 square miles of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto include 
the City of Toronto and twelve suburban municipalities: the towns of Leaside, 
Mimico, New Toronto and Weston, the villages of Forest Hill, Long Branch and 
Swansea, and the townships of North York, Scarborough, Etobicoke, York and 
East York. These thirteen ‘‘area municipalities,’’ as they are described in The 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act, 1953, which are the constituent units 
of what is commonly referred to as ‘‘Metro,’’ vary widely in size and in popula- 
tion, as is shown in Table 1. 


‘Eablet 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO: AREA AND POPULATION 


Area Population (1963)! 
Municipality Per Cent of Per Cent of 

Square Miles Metro Total Metro 
Movwnehip ol Scarborough: ........... 70.0 29.0 240,371 - 14.5 
Mownsuipot North York... .. 0... ... 68.1 28°35 307,584 18.6 
Mmawinenla Or tobicOKe: «064 wee se 8 44.8 18.6 177 OS 10.7 
re OMePOvOULOt i. Paes ce ep ie ees Souk 14.6 630,339 38.1 
eres Orel YORK era ates hen DS oe: 8.0 3:3 126,311 7.6 
Mow ments eeasthY Ork.c.ic wud. ei ss 5.9 2.4 70,176 4.2 
“Bes T) Coie LCT (6 (a er 2.4 1:0 18,453 ile 
Riilaccon worest Till. oo oe ct eds es) 6 21,120 13 
Towneot New Loronto..... 0... 6.6865 1 oe 5 L755 a. 
RMR aeerOlOWANSCA . i. days be es ew Lett 5 9,371 6 
MipWMAOL WVLLITIICO 6 ud oie eo ed boa a stern 1.0 A 18,150 feat 
BRSUUMPOTENVESUOMN s,s cnc ss: aea clans sex 1.0 4 9,983 6 
Millage of-Wongi Branch... 2. 2205... .0: 9 4 11,129 ad 
Memoooutan Loronto:../:......0... 241.0 100.0 1,652;315 100.0 


Oo ee anna ESE 


1Source: Annual Report of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1963. 
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The three outlying townships of Scarborough, North York and Etobicoke, 
with 44 per cent of the total population, occupy more than 75 per cent of the land 
area of Metro. The City of Toronto, with 38 per cent of the population, covers 
less than 15 per cent of the land area. The remaining 18 per cent of the popula- 
tion is distributed among nine municipalities, including five with an area of about 
one square mile apiece. The disparities in size are shown on Plate 2. 


The area municipalities vary not only in size and population but also in the 
extent of their development. The Metropolitan Planning Commissioner esti- 
mates that Metro is now developed to about two-thirds of its designated urban 
capacity under the proposed Official Plan. The City, which is the central core 
of the area, and the inner ring of area municipalities are almost fully developed; 
their problem is now redevelopment and renewal. On the other hand, the three 
outlying townships, with their large land areas and more recent growth, are 
still in various stages of development. The proposed Metropolitan Official 
Plan (Table 5) shows that, in 1963, 47 per cent of the area of Scarborough, 
33 per cent of North York and 32 per cent of Etobicoke was agricultural or 
vacant land. 


The Metropolitan Area extends north from the shore of Lake Ontario for a 
distance of 12 miles to Steeles Avenue, and east from Etobicoke Creek for 24 
miles to the Pickering Town Line. Its boundaries, shown on the map on Plate 3, 
are as follows: 


1. On the south, the boundary is the lakeshore from the border of Pickering 
Township on the east to the west bank of Etobicoke Creek. 


2. On the west, the boundary is the western boundary of Etobicoke. It 
follows Etobicoke Creek in a northwesterly direction to a point south of Malton 
Airport, the international air terminal for Metropolitan Toronto, situated almost 
entirely in the adjoining municipality of Toronto Township. After fringing the 
east side of the airport, the boundary continues north to a point where the 
boundaries of three adjoining townships, Vaughan in the north, Toronto Gore 
in the northwest and Toronto Township in the west, all coincide with the north- 
west point of Etobicoke. 


3. On the north, commencing at this north-west point, the boundary is 
formed by the centre line of Steeles Avenue which runs almost due east to the 
eastern boundary. Steeles Avenue is also the southern boundary of two large 
rural townships, Vaughan and Markham, and the northern boundary of the 


three largest metropolitan area municipalities, the townships of Etobicoke, 
North York and Scarborough. 


4. On the east, the boundary is the eastern boundary of Scarborough, which 
is the boundary between this township and Pickering Township. 


In the centre of Metro is the City of Toronto, its southern boundary extend- 
ing along the lakeshore to the borders of Scarborough on the east and Etobicoke 
on the west. These townships occupy, respectively, the whole eastern and 
western parts of Metropolitan Toronto, except for the three small lakeshore 
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METROPOLITAN TORONTO: AREA IN SQUARE MILES 


municipalities of Mimico, North Toronto and Long Branch in the west formed 
from the southern part of Etobicoke Township during the period from 1911 to 
1920. These six area municipalities—the City, Etobicoke, Scarborough and the 
three lakeshore municipalities—are the only ones with direct physical access to 
the lake. 


The boundaries of Metropolitan Toronto are still rural to a large degree. 
The eastern boundary on the Metro side is entirely rural north of Highway 401 
up to the northern boundary formed by Steeles Avenue. Through this north-east 
rural section runs the Rouge River Valley which is designated by the Metropolitan 
Planning Board as a recreational area for all time. Residential development 
north and south of Highway 401 in Pickering Township has not vet reached the 
metropolitan border, but such development in the extreme south-west pocket of 
the Township, formed by the Rouge River and the border, has been approaching 
the boundary. On the Metro side, opposite this pocket, a rather scattered 
residential development has already reached the border, with some small indus- 
trial development in the far south-east corner. The land in Pickering Township 
adjoining the latter development is also designated for industrial use. 


On the western boundary, Etobicoke Creek, which forms the southern part, 
passes through parkland at its mouth on both sides of its banks. North of the 
parkland the creek runs through open recreational areas until some industrial 
development is reached at the Queen Elizabeth Way. From this point to 
Highway 5 (Dundas Street) the area is designated for industrial development, 
which is now very evident, but north of Dundas Street all the way to the northern 
boundary of Steeles Avenue, the boundary area is largely rural, except for 
Malton and residential development in the area of Bloor Street and Burnham- 
thorpe Road. 


While development on the Pickering side of the eastern boundary has been 
light, development in Toronto Township, on the western boundary, is more 
intense and much more industrial and commercial in nature. This reflects the 
predominantly east-west flow of trade along Lake Ontario to the United States 
border, facilitated by highways, railways and waterways. The development in 
Toronto Township south of Highway 5 is a natural extension of growth from 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


On the northern boundary there has been little residential or industrial 
development on either side of Steeles Avenue, except in the Bathurst-Yonge- 
Bayview area. However, the picture is changing with the location of the C.N.R. 
marshalling yards in Vaughan Township and the building of York University at 
Keele Street and Steeles Avenue in North York. 


2. THE FRINGE MUNICIPALITIES 


While large portions of its boundary areas are still rural, Metropolitan 
Toronto forms part of an urban belt that extends eastward to Oshawa and west- 
ward to Hamilton. A substantial ribbon of urban development also extends 


+ 


northward along Yonge Street beyond the boundaries of Metro to the far side of 
Richmond Hill. Proximity to Metro is exerting pressure for urban development 
in the municipalities and settlements on its fringe, whose residents commute 
daily to Toronto in large numbers. 


- The areas surrounding the borders of Metro comprise thirteen municipalities, 
which, together with the thirteen area municipalities of Metro, form the Metro- 
politan Toronto Planning Area. The Planning Area, shown on Plate 3, covers 720 
square miles or three times the area of Metro, and includes parts of three counties. 
The area and population of the fringe municipalities, divided into northern, 
western and eastern groups, are shown in Table 2. 


‘ablesZ 


FRINGE MUNICIPALITIES: AREA AND POPULATION 


Municipality Area (sq. miles)! Population (1963)? 
Northern Fringe 
MGM ELTON AUCHAMN..4 5. A eis iosiae fry si bes ose an 107 17,493 
RM aeCOrVVOOUDIIGGE, . hn Me ereRERs ols) Blas. 20> hearths tas 1 2,443 
Gr mOrels 1CMiOlCl seis va nee eth c oe es Mea aes a eee Ze 18,606 
Miami peoneviar kha may 66 ee eo We lee Bio eae ae 103 14,800 
Ri a@e Om Oroville. Be pte os ene neo a Nag D8 3,457 
Nei ae oeomViaricha M13 Beno tens eo: .26 dere ke Pee 3 5265 
Momnasnim Om orOnto! GOren, o pass ieee kwon Ra 24 1,154 
Total 243.0 63,218 
Eastern Fringe 
Sich Aas PEO IC KELING oF eae ot corks car ok aps es 6 We eae 113 21,891 
Dg eeOtobiC KOUING a clagae AP eg pit ones So eee Fe 1 1,816 
TPO CLE oredr ce cree are rd eae 4.5 8,111 
Total 118.5 31,818 
Western Fringe 
Siem neniprol UOrontO s£e sud tees oa hs Sita tele ln 115 70,859 
Memo OLLCetc Ville wenn eo tas oe) hs edie eed wabe ey 8 165 5,340 
MearmotcOr Credit wins eae eine ker ton Me ee es 1 7147. 
Total Liz 83,346 


Sources: !Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board. 
2Annual Report of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1963. 


In the east, Pickering Township, in Ontario County, includes the Town of 
Ajax and the Village of Pickering within its geographic boundaries. Bordering 
on Lake Ontario, its area of 113 square miles holds a small population of less than 
22,000 people, clustered mainly in its south-west section. Very largely rural, it 
is traversed by Highways 2 and 401, as well as by the C.N.R. main line and the 
C.N.R. by-pass to the new marshalling yards in Vaughan Township. Ajax, with 
a population of little more than 8,000, has an unusually large industrial develop- 
ment for a town situated so close to the industrial complex of Metropolitan 
Toronto. 
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In the west, Toronto Township, in Peel County, includes the towns of Port 
Credit and Streetsville within its geographic boundaries. It has an area of 115 
square miles, slightly larger than that of Pickering, but its population of over 
70,000 is more than three times the population of Pickering. Bordering on Lake 
Ontario, Toronto Township is particularly well served by railways and highways. 
Traversed by both C.N.R. and C.P.R. lines, by Highway 2 in the south, the Queen 
Elizabeth Way and Highway 5 in its south-central part, and by Highway 401 in 
its northern section, the Township, still largely rural, is experiencing a growing 
urban development in the area south of Highway 5. Port Credit, extending 
about two miles along the lakeshore, is now the site of new docking facilities for 
lake cargo vessels. 


North-west of Metro, in Peel County, is the small rural township of Toronto 
Gore, with a population of 1,100 in an area of about 24 square miles. 


Extending across Metro’s northern boundary are the rural townships of 
Vaughan and Markham, in York County, each with an area of more than 100 
square miles. Vaughan, with a population of 17,500, includes the Village of 
Woodbridge within its geographic boundaries. Markham’s population is less 
than 15,000 and its geographic boundaries include the villages of Markham and 
Stouffville. Situated on the ribbon development along Yonge Street, some five 
miles north of Steeles Avenue, is the Town of Richmond Hill, with a population 
of more than 18,500. 


These six dormitory municipalities on Metro’s northern border are particu- 
larly dependent on Metro for their development. The municipalities on its 
eastern and western fringes border on Lake Ontario and are geographically in a 
position to provide their own water and sewage services for purposes of develop- 
ment; the northern municipalities are not in this favourable position since they 
can have access to Lake Ontario only through Metropolitan Toronto. Accord- 
ingly, as stated in the brief submitted to the Commission by the County of York: 
“The economic, social and physical development of the southern part of the 
county is inextricably bound to Metropolitan Toronto; the wider area is also 
affected but to a decreasing intensity.” 


3. THE CONSERVATION AREA 


The tremendous growth in urbanization in the past decade has made it 
necessary to provide protection of the many water courses flowing through the 
metropolitan region in order to preserve the quality and quantity of the water 
and to control pollution of the river systems. The Metropolitan Toronto and 
Region Conservation Authority was created in 1957 to carry out a programme 
of flood control and water conservation and land, forest and wild life conservation. 


The Authority has jurisdiction over an area of approximately 1,000 square 
miles, including the watersheds of the Humber, Don and Rouge Rivers and the 
Etobicoke, Mimico, Highland, Petticoat, Duffin and Carruther’s Creeks. The 
area, as shown in Plate 4, extends from Long Branch, at the mouth of the 
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Etobicoke Creek, northwest into Dufferin County at the headwaters of the 
Humber, eastward into Uxbridge Township, and south to Ajax at the mouth of 
Carruther’s Creek. Its boundary on the north is the watershed between Lake 
Simcoe and Lake Ontario and, on the west, the watershed between the Etobicoke 
Creek and the Credit River. 


The conservation area covers all of Metropolitan Toronto and all of the 
Metropolitan Planning Area except, on the west, Streetsville, Port Credit and 
the western section of Toronto Township, which are in the Credit River water- 
shed, and, on the east, a narrow strip on the eastern boundary of Pickering 
Township. Extending north and north-west beyond the Planning Area, it also 
covers all or part of eleven additional municipalities, including the Town of 
Brampton. 
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CHAPTER Il 
THE PEOPLE 


More than one-quarter of the people in Ontario live in Metropolitan Toronto. 
With a population of more than 1,750,000, Metro includes within its boundaries 
the municipalities which rank first, second, fifth, sixth and eighth in the Province. 
The order, based on 1963 population figures, is as follows: 


EOF ONO aa eer ee 630,339 
INOTLIEV OF inet eee Rae 307,584 
OPA Widen crt nee ee ae 276,769 
HAM LOmes sees eee 271,300 
‘SCQ001, 01) C1 ean es en 240,371 
HE LOULCORC ten ee Ae eee ie DOr 
Mondoneeweea ee AAO 
VOR RE ee a a ie Beene 126,311 
WitnGsofmi et oe a ee 112,049 


1 =POrPULATION- GROW TH 


At the end of the Second World War, the area which is now the Municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto had a population of 942,762; in 1963 the figure was 
1,652,315, an increase of more than 76 per cent. The average annual increase 
between 1945 and 1953 was about 29,000 or eight per cent of the total for Canada; 
in the first ten years of Metro the average was 48,000 annually or approximately 
twelve per cent of the total for Canada. Immigration accounted for a sub- 
stantial part of the increase between the census years 1951 and 1961. 


The rise of more than 40 per cent in Metro’s population since 1953, as 
‘Table 3 shows, is reflected only in the suburbs. These doubled their population, 
the figure rising from 507,000 in 1953 to 1,022,000 in 1963. Almost 62 per cent 
of the people lived in the twelve suburbs in 1963, as compared with 43 per cent 
ten years before. The proportion of the population of the area living in the 
three outlying townships, where most of the increase took place, rose from 22 
per cent in 1953 to 44 per cent in 1963. In the same period, the proportion in 
the City declined from 57 per cent to 38 per cent and in the inner ring of suburbs 
from 21 per cent to 18 per cent. In terms of population, the gap between the 
larger and the smaller suburbs has materially widened. 


More than 41 per cent of the average annual growth in the area in this 
period took place in North York. With an average increase of 19,700 persons 
per annum, its population grew by almost 180 per cent to 307,500, which is more 
than 18.5 per cent of Metro’s total. For 1964 the Metropolitan Assessment 
Department shows a population of 341,000 for North York. In the ten-year 
period, 1953-1963, Scarborough, with an average annual increase of more than 
16,000, tripled its population, which rose to more than 240,000. Etobicoke, 
with a population of 177,500 in 1963, showed an increase of more than 150 per 
cent over 1953, its average increase having exceeded 10,700 annually. 
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METROPOLITAN TORONTO: POPULATION, 1953 AND 1963 


1953 1963 


Average 

Annual Per Cent 

Increase Change 

Per Cent Per Cent or 1953 to 
Municipality Population of Metro Population of Metro Decrease 1963 
BLO isis sk oss es 665,502 56.7 630,339 Sich — 3,516 —5.3 
Brera V Ol i aie ethers wes $1031 1 9.4 307,584 18.6 195727 178.8 
BretGOLOUC Minas si. 6 fk ws «od 78,803 6.7 240,371 14.5 16,157 205.0 
MPODICOKE A as oy. ca eos aa" 70,209 6.0 ULE DOT 10.7 10,733 152.9 
Cig a ne OE 100,463 8.6 1263.11 7.6 2,999 yal 
ae Gael ee 65,736 550 70,176 4.2 444 6.7 
rarestvllille team stats as fe con's 17,719 £:5 Det 26 ES 341 19.2 
_ GOS RO eee 15,910 1.3 18,453 £1 254 16.0 
PRC OI .s 2 8 12,301 1.0 18,150 deal 585 47.5 
mews POLCOMtL Ole teh <5... asd 9,744 8 11,785 af 204 20.9 
Mone branchisw. oy... 68 84 9,140 8 11,129 oll 199 21.8 
DS ee 2 8,374 “af 9,983 26 161 19.2 
OOO Ce a a 8,344 wi. 9,371 6 102 1s 


SCR OS aS Geen ee 1 hiZ,000 POS7,5 10 47,976 40.9 


Source; Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1953 and 1963. 


The three outer townships accounted for 46,615 of the average annual popu- 
lation growth in Metro of approximately 48,000 between 1953 and 1963, and their 
combined population now exceeds that of the City of Toronto. In 1953 the 
population of the City was 665,000, as compared with 260,000 for the three 
suburbs; by 1963 the population of these suburbs had risen to 725,000, while 
that of the City had declined to 630,000. The inner ring of area municipalities 
showed a more modest rate of growth. Mimico’s population increased by more 
than 47 per cent, while the increase in the others ranged from less than 7 per cent 
in East York to more than 25 per cent in York. 


Population density in Metro as a whole rose from 7.6 persons per acre in 
1953 to 10.7 in 1963, as shown in Table 4. Only two municipalities experienced 
a decrease: the City of Toronto, from 29.8 to 28 persons per acre, and Leaside, 
because of an addition of 320 acres through boundary adjustments, from 13 
persons per acre in 1953 to 12 in 1963. 


With about 28 persons per acre, the City and Mimico show the highest 
density, followed by York Township with 24.7 persons per acre. In the remain- 
ing inner suburbs density now ranges from 12 in Leaside to 22 persons per acre 
in Forest Hill. The three large outer suburbs, while still below the average for 
Metro, have considerably increased their densities since 1953: from 2.5 to 7 
persons per acre in North York; from 2.4 to 6.2 persons per acre in Etobicoke; 
and from 1.7 to 5.4 persons per acre in Scarborough. 


The pattern of distribution of the population increase in the Toronto 
metropolitan area has been the same as in almost all metropolitan centres in 
North America. As a general rule, the growth has taken place outside the 
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central city. The 1960 United States Census showed that between 1950 and 
1960, eight of the ten largest core-cities in metropolitan areas experienced an 
absolute population decline. Thus, in this decade, New York City showed a loss 
of 1.5 per cent while its suburbs increased their population by 75 per cent. 


Table 4 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO: POPULATION 
Densities Per Acre, 1953 and 1963 


1953 1963 
Population Population 

Land Density Land Density 

Municipality Population! Acreage? Per Acre Population! Acreage? Per Acre 
SROLOmnc@as on neae 665,502 22,330 29.8 630,339 22.928 28.0 
INGrthsY Orke”, cae 110,311 43,712 Zao 307,584. 43,584 7.0 
Scar porougings.....- 78,803 44,800 17 240,371 44,800 5.4 
Etopicokes 5. - 70,209 28,672 2.4 177,537 28,672 6.2 
ORK eat ten ee 100,463 5,120 19.6 126,511 5,120 24.7 
astay orks aaa, 65,736 3,968 16.6 70,176 3,776 18.6 
Morestariillewee:, 7719 960 18.4 21,026 960 22.0 
Leaside 7a", 8 15,910 1216 ibs ial 18,453 12536 12.0 
IND EILCOL pangs 12,301 640 19.2 18,150 640 28.3 
New Toronto..... 9,744 768 2a 115785 768 15.3 
Longabeanch= 2. 5; 9,140 576 15.9 fin129 576 19.3 
NVESEOMe ti. eee 8,374 640 134) 9,983 640 15.6 
Swanseart pis. ee 8,344 704 11.8 9,371 704 13.3 
IWICEFOR eon. jet cHalal A250 154,112 7.6 £;6923315 154,304 10.7 


Sources: 1Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1953 and 1963. 
2Assessment Department, Metropolitan Toronto. 


2. ORIGINS 


The 1961 Census of Canada showed that about two-thirds of the population 
of Metropolitan Toronto was born in Canada. Immigration since 1946, princi- 
pally from the British Isles and Western Europe, has provided almost one-quarter 
of the present population. 


The majority of post-war immigrants have settled in the central city. In 
1961 immigrants who had entered Canada since 1946 constituted 29 per cent of 
the population of the City of Toronto. They were 31 per cent of the population 
of York Township, and in the rest of the inner ring the range was from 10 per 
cent in Leaside to 23 per cent in Mimico. In the outer ring, the figures were 
14 per cent for Etobicoke, about 15 per cent for Scarborough and some 19 per 
cent for North York. 


Table 5 indicates the diversity of origins of the population of Metro. The 
1961 Census showed 59 per cent to be of British origin in the area asa whole. In 
the City less than 52 per cent was of British origin; in York Township, less than 
50 per cent; in Forest Hill, 35 per cent; and in the rest of the inner ring the 
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proportion ranged from 64 per cent in Swansea to 84 per cent in Leaside. In the 
outer municipalities the figures were approximately 58 per cent in North York, 
almost 75 per cent in Scarborough and 71 per cent in Etobicoke. 


Italians form the second largest group, constituting more than 8 per cent of 
the total population, a little less than 12 per cent of the population of the City of 
Toronto, and more than 18 per cent of the population of York Township. 


People of various other European origins form 30 per cent of the total 
population, more than 4 per cent being of German origin, over 3 per cent of 
French origin, more than 3 per cent of Polish origin and more than 2 per cent of 
Ukrainian origin. In each case the largest number lives in the City. 


3.. AGE DISTRIBUTION 


There are striking differences between the age distribution of the population 
in Toronto and the inner suburbs and that of the three outer suburbs. Table 6, 
based on the 1961 Census, shows that, while children under 15 years constituted 
28 per cent of the population of the area as a whole, the figure was considerably 
higher in the three outer suburbs and lower in the inner ring, except Long 
Branch. The proportion was 37 per cent in Scarborough and more than 33 per 
cent in both North York and Etobicoke. In contrast, the figure for Toronto 
was 23.5 per cent and, except for Long Branch with 30 per cent, the range in the 
inner suburbs was from 17.2 per cent in Swansea to 25.7 per cent in York. 


Table 6 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO: POPULATION 


Age Distribution 
ee Ea ae oe) |) ee 


Under Per Cent of Total 70 Years Per Cent of Total 

15 years Population and Over Population 
eS ee ee a eee eee 
“LOPOMUQ arene Mae ere ace wen do Ve 158,007 23.5 48,663 42 
INOrth Wy Onk wees ae tenes 89,829 Dor 8,020 3.0) 
SCarDoOroughier. eee oe 80,382 37.0 3,085 DEG 
E-CODICOKE Meyer or eet oe ee cathe eit Bovey 33.1 5,145 S20 
NOD Ken Gary teen Oe einen heey OE 33,369 Zou 6,354 4.9 
Haste yorkie. were ee ene 16,519 22°38 4,356 6.0 
Porestiriil law Bere ee eae 3,805 18.6 1,234 6.0 
Lieaside Geren gee eee ctl 3,479 1397 1,069 S27 
MinntCO Peed sin a eer a 4,390 24.1 726 4.0 
INCWKSLOFONLO.. ee Mee ee eas 3,306 24.7 741 5.5 
Longe Brancas ay pare a eee oe 3,307 30.0 423 eee! 
Westouty oat" eer reese 2,396 24.7 581 6.0 
SWANSEG See td a ne are 1,655 1/2 815 8.5 
Metr Ogos. cach ete ee 452,026 27.9 SS (e2 S22 


Source: 1961 Census of Canada. 
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In respect of older people, 70 years of age and over, the picture is different. 
These represented about 5 per cent of the population of the area asa whole. In 
Toronto the proportion was more than 7 per cent and in the inner suburbs it 
ranged from almost 4 per cent in Long Branch to 8.5 per cent in Swansea. In 
the three outer suburbs, the figure was 2.6 per cent in Scarborough, 3 per cent in 
North York and 3.3 per cent in Etobicoke. 


Such differences in age distribution between the more central sections and 
the outlying suburbs are a characteristic of metropolitan areas. It is young 
people with families who tend to move to the developing suburbs. Older 
people prefer the more established residential neighbourhood where mobility 
does not depend upon the ownership and operation of a motorcar. The resultant 
differences in age composition are significant in terms of actual and prospective 
school costs in the outer suburbs, with their high proportion of young people, 
and in terms of costs for the care of elderly persons in the inner areas, where they 
tend to concentrate. 


4. OCCUPATIONS AND EARNINGS 


With the City of Toronto, which is the capital of Ontario and a great 
commercial, industrial and financial centre, as its core, and with industrial and 
commercial development in the suburbs, the Metropolitan Area provides a 
wide diversity of employment in its 5,000 factories, its commercial and financial 
establishments, its service industries, in government, and in educational and 
other institutions. 


The 1961 Census reported a Metro labour force of some 715,000. Table 7 
shows the number employed by occupational classification. Table 8 analyzes 
the labour force by area municipalities. The following comparisons are noted. 


Table 7 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO: POPULATION 
Occupations 
Males Females Total 

oN ERIE SORE CEG Nee en 63,763 6,068 69,831 
Peviessionawand Lechnicals so scts60 sesso oF a os 51,518 Dl 205 78,783 
OP SERV SEN 2 Cae es a 52,436 99,285 151724 
Soles 8 OE a anne a 36,706 Li OF2 54,378 
PeOvace ind, MeCleAtION sy: sp a4. tl nc a5 nb Salsa os 40,971 AAS! 85122 
Mrancport and Communication... 0.2.2) nas. 33,758 5,036 38,794 
NNN hay PINE Ta oiseiic la tania ate Sink owiehe Os 4,455 149 4,604 
Craftsmen, Production Process 

mereicelaed. VW OLKErs: ooh Gece wise mai en a 150,781 35,650 186,431 
UOC Be se eo 5 he Me Sey aa soaks we Fo) ote 26,042 3,430 29,472 
arr Pe ee oF We ng Cg Ab kB I 460,430 238,706 699,136 


Source: 1961 Census of Canada. 
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Production workers constitute the largest group, 26 per cent, of Metro's 
labour force. Toronto and the inner ring show higher proportions: New Toronto, 
38 per cent; Long Branch, 36.3 per cent; York, 33.5 per cent; Mimico, 28.5 per 
cent; East York and Weston, 27.5 per cent each; and Toronto, approximately 
27. per cent. At the other extreme are Forest Hill with approximately 6 per cent 
and Leaside with 10.7 per cent. In the three outer suburbs the range is frorm 
21 per cent to 26.4 per. cent. 


Clerical workers form the second largest group and represent 21 per cent of 
the area labour force. The highest percentages are shown by Swansea, 28 per 
cent; Leaside, 27.6 per cent; East York, 26.3 per cent; and Mimico, 25.5 per cent. 
Forest Hill, with 16.2 per cent, shows the lowest figure. In the three outer 
suburbs the range is narrow, from 20 to 22.3 per cent. 


In the service and recreation group, the Metro figure of approximately 12 
per cent is exceeded only by Toronto, with almost 16 per cent, and Forest Hill, 
with approximately 13 per cent. Leaside, with 5.7 per cent, and Etobicoke, 
with 6.6 per cent, are at the other extreme. 


Professional and technical workers constitute 11 per cent of the Metro 
labour force. In Forest Hill and Leaside they represent almost 21 per cent, 
in North York and Swansea about 15 per cent, almost 14 per cent in Etobicoke 
and 13 per cent in Weston. In the remaining municipalities the range is from 
less than 6 per cent in New Toronto to more than 10 per cent in Scarborough. 
Toronto shows a figure of less than 10 per cent. 


The managerial group represents less than 10 per cent of the total labour 
force. This percentage is exceeded by Forest Hill with 30 per cent, Leaside with 
17.7 per cent, North York and Etobicoke with 16.5 per cent each, and Scarborough 
with almost 11 per cent. Swansea shows 10 per cent and the range in the 
remaining units is from less than 5 per cent in New Toronto to a little more than 
8 per cent in Weston. The figure for Toronto is 6 per cent. 


Labourers represent 4 per cent of the Metro labour force. The figure for 
Toronto is 5.5 per cent and in the inner ring ranges from less than one per cent 
in Leaside and Forest Hill to 5.5 per cent in York. In the three outer suburbs 
the proportion is 2.5 per cent. 


With differences in occupational patterns, average wage and salary incomes 
by municipality also show variations. The 1961 Census reports these as follows: 


AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY INCOME (MALES) 
(1961 Census of Canada) 


Meee ilewes ek uhadel ok. ¢ $5,817 IN erae OF RAN ss ele eens $4,231 
Bepetesee blll le ec ce a ey As Lol Bc tahY Olan te es che, ca eae 4,145 
OT) SO L6 Weomees Bra iic linen ase as ae 4,082 
rene YOLK. . c.. c ce ee 5,084 INGwe LOLGilO's eee seen oe 
MmPOOrOUCn.......h s+. 4,786 NOL Le er ee ke ean 3,706 
Seerrnmsed a). 4,634 Loronto rc eek ee ee 3,583 
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The bulk of the wages and salaries earned in the area is, of course, derived 
from employment in Toronto. On the basis of the Census figures, the City shows 
the lowest male average wage and salary income. But the comparison is 
deceiving. It is a comparison between municipalities with populations ranging 
from about 10,000 in Swansea and in Weston to more than 630,000 in Toronto, 
whose population also includes the lowest income groups in the area. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to look beyond the overall averages. 


The Census presents its data by ‘“‘census tracts’? which “‘are designed to be 
relatively uniform in area and population”’ and ‘‘fairly homogeneous with respect 
to economic status and living conditions’. Swansea, Weston and Long Branch, 
for example, each constitutes a single census tract, for which the average figure 
is as shown above. Leaside is divided into three and Forest Hill into four census 
tracts; the highest figures for these municipalities, which show the highest overall 
average for the area, are $6,401 and $7,240, respectively. Toronto is divided 
into 135 tracts, with average wage and salary incomes ranging from a low of 
$2,289 to a high of $9,093. In this light, the comparison as such between the 
overall average for Toronto and the corresponding figure for other area munici- 
palities loses much of its significance. 


5. THE FRINGE MUNICIPALITIES 


In the decade from 1953 to 1963, when Metro’s population rose by some 40 
per cent, the population of the 13 fringe municipalities, which are included in the 
Metropolitan Planning Area, increased by almost 96 per cent. The details are 
shown in Table 9. 


The fringe population rose from 91,000 in 1953 to 178,000 in 1963. It is 
distributed geographically as follows: 83,000 or 46.5 per cent in the west; 63,000 
or 35 per cent in the north; and 32,000 or 18 per cent in the east. “loremto 
Township alone contains 40 per cent of the total, and, with a population of 
71,000, ranked sixth among the 26 municipalities in the Planning Area in 1963. 
It doubled its population in the ten-year period. 


The growth in the fringe reflects pressure for urban development in pre- 
dominantly rural areas in close proximity to Metro. The western section 
experienced the largest percentage increase, 102.5 per cent, followed by the 
north with 92.5 per cent, and the east with 86 per cent. The Town of Richmond 
Hall, built around the northern extension of Yonge Street, showed an increase of 
more than 460 per cent. The larger part of the work force of the fringe, except 
Ajax, is employed in Metropolitan Toronto. 


While the fringe population rose by 96 per cent between 1953 and 1963, as 
compared with an increase of 40 per cent in Metro, the increase in the whole of 
the fringe averaged only about 8,700 persons annually, as compared with an 
average annual increase of 48,000 in Metro. With the extension of the provincial 
and metropolitan expressway systems, increased pressures for development, 
particularly in the northern fringe, may be forecast. In the interests of orderly 
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growth and to curtail “urban sprawl’, the proposed Metropolitan Official Plan 
delineates an urban development area within which urban land uses will be 
confined. 


Table 9 


FRINGE MUNICIPALITIES: POPULATION, 1953 and 1963 


Per Cent of Per Cent 
Total Change 
Municipality 1953 1963 1963 1953 to 1963 
Northern Fringe 
PowusaimonVaupnan. oo... 2... 11,636 17,493 9.8 50.3 
Willapelof Woodbridge! <0). .8s4. 00004 1,909 2,443 1.4 28.0 
feoyamot dichmond: ill. ..22.%.4. 25.0 3,310 18,606 10.4 462.1 
Mowidsbip.ormMatichamiin=)2aties xs. 6 hen 11,406 14,800 8.3 29.8 
My lace Or StOun te. clot facy tate oo 3 1,893 B47 1.9 82.6 
Blac erGleNArkKNanin «nec ore. bch e ne « 1,913 D200 3.0 145.2 
dMownsntp of Voronto Gore... 2... 2... (le) 1,154 6 48.5 
Total 32,844 63,218 35.4 92.5 
Eastern Fringe 
Mrowarsiitpyal PICKET... } saps een OR os 11,045 21,891 1233 98.2 
Wey Clageton PMekerine 60. id hy. FG. sie ey and o's 944 1,816 1.0 92.4 
| TREO ah ee ese 5124 8,111 4.5 Ge 
| Total 17.443 31,818 17.8 85.9 
Western Fringe 
Mire PeOr VOLONtO. «655 ss 2-2 aden 35,199 70,859 39.7 WES: 
Mownrom streetsville. oc. eke cou ee ale os 1,409 5,340 30 279.0 
Howirol sorte Credit... 2. wc ee ee. 4,556 TAST 4.0 56.9 
Total? * 41,164 83,346 46.7 102.5 
wringe Municipalittes—Total..........+. 0175121 178,382 100.0 95.8 


Source: Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1953 and 1963. 
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CHAPTER fil 


FROM TOWNSITE TO METROPOLIS 


1° “Par NINETEENTH CENTURY 


In 1793 John Graves Simcoe, the first Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada, selected Toronto as the capital of the recently created province and 
changed its name to York. Its choice as a townsite was largely dictated by 
expected military requirements but its harbour also pointed to commercial 
possibilities. In the same year the southern part of the province was divided 
‘nto nineteen administrative counties, one of which embraced the embyro 
townsite of York and was named the County of York. Later in the year, part 
of the southern portion of York County, covering the larger part of the area now 
included in Metropolitan Toronto, was partitioned off as a township and was 
also named York. 


For a few years the new Town of York grew slowly. By 1890 the popula- 
tion, including soldiers, was only 300. But it increased markedly with the wave 
of immigrants to Upper Canada after the termination of the War of 1812 and 
the Napoleonic Wars. Many of the newcomers settled in the Town, and by 
1834 York could boast of over 9,000 inhabitants. In that year it was incorpor- 
ated under its original Huron name as the City of Toronto, with an area of 
7,400 acres. At the time of incorporation the city boundaries extended to 
Parliament Street on the east, Front Street on the south, a short way past 
Bathurst Street on the west, and on the north almost to Dundas Street. Yonge 
Street was already steering urban development northward. 


In 1836 the Township of York held its first council elections and in 1850, 
together with the Townships of Etobicoke and Scarborough, became an incor- 
porated municipality under the Baldwin Act of 1849 which laid the foundation 
of the system of local government in Ontario. 


Transportation was the key to the development of the region. It was in 
the railway age of the 1850's, with its rapid industrial growth, that the Toronto 
area may be said to have become a metropolitan community. “Im-lS55 tae 
Northern Railway connected the City with Georgian Bay and made Toronto a 
ereat lumber port. In 1856 the Grand Trunk linked Montreal, Toronto and 
Hamilton and by 1860 operated all the way from Riviére du Loup in Quebec to 
Sarnia in the southwest part of Ontario. At the same time Toronto became the 
eastern terminus of the Great Western, originally built from Hamilton to 
Windsor. Dominating communications to the region and far beyond, Toronto 
effectively organized the economic life of a wide surrounding area. 


By this time the City’s population had reached about 45,009 and in the 
surrounding Township of York small towns and villages were springing up. The 
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last of these to be incorporated in this period was the Town of Weston, established 
as a village in 1881. The City soon proceeded to expand by absorbing newly 
built-up areas. The annexation of Yorkville Village in 1883 was the first of a 
series of annexations which only terminated when North Toronto was annexed 
in 1912. These annexations, which increased the City’s area by about 15,500 
acres, were, in a sense, a by-product of the electric street car. The new method 
of public transportation made possible a great expansion of urban development 
throughout the surrounding area during the period from 1885 to 1914, sometimes 
referred to as the “street car era’. 


2. From 1900 To 1930 


At the turn of the century there were some 25,000 people in the suburbs of 
the City, which itself had a population of about 200,000. Immigrants were 
starting to build beyond the Humber River in the west and, as a result, Mimico 
and New Toronto were incorporated as villages out of the southern part of 
Etobicoke Township in 1911 and 1913, respectively. Both were raised to the 
status of towns a little later, Mimico in 1917 and New Toronto in 1920. In 
1913 Leaside was incorporated as a town of 42 persons. 


After the First World War population growth was again very rapid. The 
City soon reached the 500,000 mark but was not interested in increasing its area 
further while a considerable amount of land within its own boundaries still 
remained undeveloped. Annexations were therefore confined to minor territorial 
adjustments, the largest being the annexation of 93.8 acres north of Danforth 
Avenue and east of Woodbine in 1920. In 1928 a committee of City department 
heads recommended a policy of no further annexations ‘“‘until such time as 
undoubted compensating advantages existed”. This was adopted as policy by 
a ‘succession of city councils. Further expansion of the built-up area was 
therefore to take place within newly created municipalities carved out of York 
Township. 


The period between the end of the First World War and the beginning of 
the depression of the 1930’s saw five new municipalities incorporated in the area. 
In 1922 the northern part of the Township of York was incorporated as the 
Township of North York. There followed the incorporation of the Township 
of East York in 1923; the Village of Forest Hill in 1924; the Village of Swansea 
in 1925; and, finally, the Village of Long Branch in 1930. 


Accordingly, by 1936, the metropolitan area was composed of a central city 
with a population of 621,590 and twelve suburban municipalities with a combined 
population of about 162,400. 


3. DEVELOPING CRIsIs: 1930-1953 


From 1930 to 1945 the economic depression and the Second World War 
forced the postponement of essential expenditures on municipal services. But 
the need for these services did not diminish; it merely went unfulfilled, building 
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up a backlog to plague the later years. The depression so adversely affected 
municipal finances that by 1935 all the municipalities in the area, except Toronto, 
Forest Hill and Swansea, were in default and under the supervision of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


During this period the population continued to increase, although at a com- 
paratively slow rate. Table 10 shows that from 1930 until the commencement of 
the war, the annual increase averaged only 9,300. The figure rose to 12,500 
during the war but this was to be less than half the post-war rate of growth. 
For the first eight years after the war, from 1945 to 1953, the population increased 
annually by an average of 28,700 persons. 


‘Fable 10 


CITY AND SUBURBS: POPULATION GROWTH, 1930-1953 


Per Cent of 

City of Average Annual Population 

Year Toronto Suburbs Total Increase in Suburbs 
OS Ore ea eenece as eos 621,596 102,502 783,958 —— 204 
TO SOSS ae pace eae 649 123 218,597 867,720 9,307 22 
RSLS eae CLAY SEAS See, ae 681,802 260,960 942,762 12,507 Das | 
1 OSS BAe ance cis tre 665,502 507,054 I Slg/ aero vee) 28,425 43.2 


Sources: Civic Advisory Council of Toronto, 1st Report, Section 2, of the Committee on Metropolitan Problem 
1950; The Cumming Report, 1953; Annual Report of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1953. 


By 1953 the population of the twelve suburban municipalities had risen to 
507,000 and that of the City to 665,000. Thus, during the 23 year period, from 
1930 to 1953, the suburbs increased their population by more than 200 per cent 
while the City showed only a modest seven per cent increase. In fact, the City’s 
population began to decline after the war. The post-war development of the 
Toronto metropolitan area was to be similar to that of most metropolitan areas 
in North America. It was marked by the very rapid mushrooming growth of 
the suburbs: North York, for example, grew from a rural township of some 
26,000 people in 1945 to become the fifth largest municipality in Canada, with a 
population of more than 340,000 in 1964. 


Caught in the post-war ‘‘population explosion’’ and the mounting backlog 
of services, the area, fragmented into 13 municipal units, was faced with economic, 
financial and social crises and the problem of political organization. The rapidly 
expanding suburbs urgently required increased services of all kinds, and, more 
particularly, water, sewage disposal, roads, and, above all, schools. Most 
serious were the problems of water supply and sewerage facilities. All the 
water must come from Lake Ontario, and all sewage must drain into it, but only 
six of the thirteen municipalities have direct physical access to the lake. The 
lack of proper sewage facilities became a menace to public health and serious 
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water shortages forced occasional curtailment of the use of water in the suburbs. 


_ Arterial road development was grossly inadequate to handle the rapidly increas- 


ing volume of traffic. Public transportation and the existing highway network 
were poorly integrated. The need for new school facilities was staggering. 
Other services had to be expanded to meet the requirements of a phenomenal 
post-war growth. 


The outlying suburbs, where growth was so fast and so great, and some in 
the inner ring, were not in a position to finance the enormous expansion of 
services required by their people. Since they were essentially dormitory 
municipalities, the ratio of industrial to residential assessment was low. Except 
for the City and the towns of New Toronto and Leaside, residential property 
formed by far the greater proportion of the total assessment. The lack of 
commercial and industrial assessment created a serious imbalance in the economic 
structure of the mushrooming suburbs. Taxes rose steeply and this led to 
intermunicipal competition for industry. Industries requiring room for expan- 
sion were encouraged to move to the suburbs and new industry was attracted to 
the suburbs by offers of land at low prices. 


With each municipality seeking capital funds on its own credit, borrowing 
by the growing suburbs became more and more difficult as interest rates rose. 


_ The large sums required for capital purposes could only be obtained in the open 


market in competition with established and stable communities. By the early 
1950’s it became increasingly evident that, unless the whole of the financial 


resources of the area could be drawn upon, the outlying townships would cease 


to expand for want of essential physical services which they could not provide 


individually. 


The problems of the suburbs were such that they tended to overshadow the 


social and economic problems developing in the City. It faced a large backlog 
| of public works. Its residential population was declining as many of its younger 
| people, the newly prosperous and the more affluent immigrants settled in the 
suburbs. The older residents remained in the City, and it attracted large num- 
bers of immigrants who came to Canada in the post-war years. Residential 


areas which had greatly deteriorated continued to be used, partly because of 
suburban policies discouraging the construction of cheaper homes within the 
reach of families of low or moderate incomes. The City had to provide expanded 
welfare services. With the growing number of suburban commuters and the 


steady rise in the ratio of motor vehicles to population, it was also faced with the 


need for extensive street improvements to relieve traffic congestion. On the 
horizon were vast problems of renewal and redevelopment. 


With area-wide and local problems, it was apparent by about 1950 that a 
radical solution was essential to ensure further growth of the region on an orderly 


basis. The existing intermunicipal agreements for the provision of certain 
services did not meet basic needs. 
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4. SEEKING A SOLUTION 


Although for about 25 years the City had been officially opposed to any 
move to annex surrounding municipalities, it was apparent to some that the 
seeds of future problems were being sown by the policy of “no further annexa- 
tions’. Even before the adoption of this policy, a bill had been introduced in 
the Ontario Legislature in 1925 seeking to establish a metropolitan area of 
Toronto. The bill died on the floor of the House. 


In the ’thirties and ’forties, three reports recommended a reorganization of 
the area. In 1935, A. F. W. Plumptre, of the Department of Political Economy 
of the University of Toronto, urged unification of the urban sections, in a report 
to the Minister of Municipal Affairs. In 1949 there were two reports. In the 
first, the Toronto and York Planning Board recommended the unification of the 
City with the other seven municipalities lying between the Humber River and 
the Township of Scarborough. The second, by the Civic Advisory Council of 
Toronto which, at the request of the Mayor of Toronto, had set up a committee 
to study metropolitan problems, offered alternative proposals, one of which was 
the creation of a metropolitan form of government. 


In 1947 the Town of Mimico applied to the Ontario Municipal Board for an 
order to create an area for the joint administration of such major municipal 
services as education, fire and police protection, administration of justice, health 
and welfare, planning, sewage disposal and public utilities, including transporta- 
tion and main highways. No definite boundaries were set out in this applica- 
tion, except that the inner suburbs were to be included in their entirety together 
with ‘‘the urban sections’’ of Etobicoke, North York and Scarborough. A 
number of preliminary hearings were held and the Ontario Municipal Board 
finally ordered public hearings to open in January 1950. 


Before the hearings could take place, there were new developments. On 
January 16, 1950, the Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Prime Minister of Ontario, called 
together the heads of the thirteen municipalities which now constitute the area 
municipalities of Metropolitan Toronto and suggested that they form themselves 
into a Toronto Area Committee to consider four specific questions which be 
submitted to them. The committee’s reply a few weeks later indicated that there 
was little hope of the municipalities settling their problems amicably among 
themselves. 


Meanwhile, on January 18, 1950, Long Branch filed an application with the 
Municipal Board for the amalgamation of New Toronto, Mimico, Long Branch 
and Etobicoke. The situation was further complicated when, on February 2, 
1950, the City of Toronto, reversing its long-standing policy of no further annexa- 
tions, applied for an order amalgamating the City with all the surrounding 
municipalities, except the more rural parts of Scarborough and Etobicoke. 


Faced with three different applications covering parts of the same area, the 
Ontario Municipal Board gave the City’s application priority over that of 
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Mimico and indefinitely postponed hearing the application from Long Branch. 
As it turned out, the last named application was never heard. The City’s 
application, however, was held to be beyond the Board’s jurisdiction because 
only parts of Scarborough and Etobicoke were included for purposes of the 
proposed amalgamation. This was remedied on May 15, 1950, when the City of 
Toronto applied for total amalgamation with the twelve surrounding munici- 
palities. 


The public hearings of the Mimico and the revised Toronto applications were 
held concurrently and commenced on June 19, 1950. They termined one year 
later. On January 20, 1953, the Ontario Municipal Board, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Lorne R. Cumming, Q.C., issued the historic report, known as the 
Cumming Report, which culminated in the creation of the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE STRUCTURE OF METRO 


After almost a year of public hearings and a further eighteen months of 
deliberations, the Ontario Municipal Board, in its Decisions and Recommenda- 
tions of January 2C, 1953, commonly referred to as the Cumming Report, rejected 
the application of Toronto for amalgamation and of Mimico for the creation of 
an area for the joint administration of certain area-wide services. In their 
place, it proposed its own solution which was to be substantially enacted in The 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act. 


t.” PHEe- CUMMING: REPORT 


The Board rejected the Mimico plan because it held that the Board of 
Management, which would be set up for the ‘‘administration and management of 
existing facilities’, would have ‘‘no power to plan extensions or improvements of 
existing services or to build new schools, public works and other projects which 
might be needed throughout the area. It would therefore be quite powerless to 
provide the most urgent requirements of the metropolitan area during the present 
period of rapid expansion.”’ 


With respect to the Toronto application, the Board found ‘“‘many obvious 
advantages”’ in total amalgamation. The formation of one municipal govern- 
ment would ‘“‘expedite the planning, construction or acquisition of adequate 
coordinated water supply and sewage disposal systems, urgently needed arterial 
highways, major parks and recreation areas, an extended public transportation 


system, and other physical needs of the area’’. Amalgamation would also “‘pro- 
vide a drastic solution of all problems attributable to the existing inequitable 
and illogical distribution of taxable resources’’. It would concentrate borrowing 


powers in a single authority, with debentures secured by the combined assets and 
tax-paying powers of the whole area. Capital expenditures could be planned 
and undertaken on an area-wide priority basis according to need, and conflicting 
local plans of development could be harmonized. 


The Board found, however, that these manifest advantages were out- 
weighed by serious objections. First, it concluded that amalgamation ‘would 
result in immediate and prolonged administrative confusion of the most serious 
kind’. Secondly, it foresaw ‘‘a substantial increase in taxation due to the 
practical necessity of bringing all suburban wage and salary scales and working 
conditions up to city levels’. In addition, demands for improved services in 
the suburbs equal to those in other areas would prove “‘difficult if not impossible 
to resist’. The evidence showed that ‘per capita costs in general tend to 
increase with the size of the municipality”. 
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A third objection was ‘‘the proposed concentration of all municipal duties 
and responsibilities in a single all-powerful council which would be expected to 
deal wisely and adequately with both local and metropolitan problems’. The 
Board was impressed by evidence on the actual operations of the local councils 
which showed the amount of ‘‘time expended in detailed consideration of a great 
variety of local problems and the nature and volume of business transacted in 
numerous and lengthy meetings of the councils and their various committees”’. 
It felt that it would be unrealistic to expect a single council to undertake the 
burdens and responsibilities of all the area governments, and ‘‘at the same time 
to give sufficient consideration to the many difficult problems confronting the 
metropolitan area as a whole and to provide the kind of leadership it requires’. 


Finally, the Board concluded that, however great the need for local govern- 
ment reform, ‘‘the complete dissolution of the existing municipal institutions 
and the creation of a form of government which appears to be bitterly opposed 
by eleven of the thirteen municipalities concerned”’ could not be justified. 


Z. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CUMMING REPORT 


In disposing of the Toronto and Mimico applications, the Municipal Board 
had discharged its statutory responsibilities. Having found, however, ‘‘that the 
applicants have clearly proved the need of some major reform of the existing 
form of local government,” it proceeded to ‘‘assume the responsibility of present- 
ing its own proposals for the organization of a suitable form of metropolitan 
government in the Toronto area’. The Honourable Leslie Frost, Prime Minister 
of Ontario, later told the Legislative Assembly that he had intimated to Mr. 
Cumming that “any views the Municipal Board had on the solution of the 
problem would be welcome’’. 


The Board’s solution was the application of the principle of federation to 
local government in the area. It pointed out that ‘‘the principle of municipal 
federation in counties has always been an important feature of the organization 
of municipal institutions in Ontario’’, and that its proposals embodied a ‘‘number 
of fundamentals of the county type of federation which have survived the test of 
long experience’’. 


The Board recommended the creation of a new joint central authority to be 
called ‘“The Metropolitan Council’, with exclusive responsibility for the ‘“‘func- 
tions and services considered vitally necessary to the continued growth and 
development of the entire area as an urban community’’, and the retention of 
local governments for local purposes, which ‘‘is not only desirable but necessary”’. 
Under the Board’s proposals, each of the thirteen area municipalities was to 
continue its separate existence without boundary changes and was to retain full 
responsibility for local services not assigned to the new authority. The specific 
division of powers recommended by the Board was substantially enacted by 
The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act. The Board foresaw ‘‘the 
gradual and orderly transfer to the central authority of certain additional 
powers’ over a period of time but recommended that such transfer ‘should 
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await the gradual development of public opinion after the new system has been 
placed in operation”’. 


With respect to the composition of the Metropolitan Council, the Cumming 
Report recommended equal representation for the City, on the one hand, and the 
suburbs, as a group, on the other, ‘‘notwithstanding the theoretical advantages of 
representation by population”’. It proposed a nine-member council, four from 
the City and four from the twelve suburbs, with a chairman to be appointed by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council. The City’s four members would be ap- 
pointed by resolution of the City Council, while the four suburban members 
would be elected by the twelve suburbs divided into four groups for this purpose, 
the municipal councils within each group choosing their representative in joint 
session. Under this proposal there would be a ‘‘Western Division’ composed of 
the western suburbs; a ‘‘North-Western Division’’ composed of York and Forest 
Hill; a ‘‘Northern Division’? composed of Leaside and North York; and an 
“Eastern Division’? composed of Scarborough and East York. 


The board was of the opinion that the responsibilities of the new Council 
would require the full time of every member. It was also of the opinion that 
members should not be considered delegates or representatives of local councils. 
Accordingly, it recommended that a member, officer or employee of any local 
council or board elected or appointed to the Metropolitan Council should be 
deemed to have resigned automatically from his position in the local munici- 
pality. 

While the Cumming Report proposed a Metropolitan Council for area-wide 
municipal services, it did not propose the creation of a Metropolitan School 
Board. Local boards of education would be continued, retaining almost all 
their powers and responsibilities, but the Metropolitan Council would provide a 
major source of revenue and exercise ‘‘an overall coordinating and financing 
authority’. By financing capital expenditures and maintenance and adminis- 
tration costs up to certain standards through uniform metropolitan taxation, as 
recommended, the Council would exercise a centralized control “limited to 
matters which are considered essential to the success of the basic scheme”. 
This scheme was to make available the combined resources of the entire area to 
support education. 


3. THe MUNICIPALITY OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO ACT 


The Government of Ontario acted quickly on the Report. Bill 80—**An 
Act to provide for the Federation of the Municipalities in the Toronto Metropoli- 
tan Area for Certain Financial and Other Purposes’’—was introduced in the 
Legislature with a minimum of delay. On April 2, 1953, only six weeks from 
the date of the Report, ‘‘The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act” 
received Royal Assent. Thirteen days later the first Metropolitan Council was 
sworn in. In the nine and a half months which followed, it prepared the plans 
for the change-over to the new system, and on January.1, 1954, the new metro- 
politan government commenced operations. 
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i. Distribution of Powers 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act, 1953, referred to in this 
report as ‘‘the Metro Act’’, provided for a division of powers between the Metro- 
politan Corporation and the area municipalities along the lines recommended 
by the Cumming Report. In general, matters of area-wide concern were 
assigned to the Metropolitan Council or to quasi-independent metropolitan 
boards, while those of local concern remained the responsibility of the area 
municipalities. Two major changes in the division of powers were made in 1956, 
effective January 1, 1957, when the Act was amended to provide for unification 
of the police forces under a Metropolitan Board of Commissioners of Police and 
to transfer responsibility for licensing to a Metropolitan Toronto Licensing 
Commission. Civil defence and control of air pollution have also become 
metropolitan responsibilities. Accordingly, the distribution of powers is now 
as follows: 

POWERS OF THE METROPOLITAN CORPORATION 


Assessment and Taxation—Assessment of real property, both metro- 
politan and local, throughout the area. On the basis of this assessment, the 
Metropolitan Corporation levies on the area municipalities for its require- 
ments according to the proportion which the assessment of each bears to the 
assessment of the whole area. 


Debenture Borrowing—Borrowing of money, subject to the approval of 
the Ontario Municipal Board, for the Metropolitan Corporation, the 
Toronto Transit Commission, any area municipality, and any board of public 
school trustees in the area, by the issuing of debentures on the credit of the 
Metropolitan Corporation. 


Water Supply—Construction and maintenance of all works for the 
production, treatment and storage of water and all trunk mains; the whole- 
sale distribution of water to the area municipalities, with power to fix whole- 
sale rates and to set standards for local distribution systems in the area 
municipalities. 


Sewage Disposal—Construction and maintenance of trunk sewer mains 
and sewage treatment works to provide a metropolitan sewage disposal 
system, and to set standards for local works connected to a metropolitan 
work. 


Roads—Establishment of a metropolitan road system and designation 
of highways as metropolitan roads, with power to prescribe speed limits 
thereon and to contro! traffic over and to limit access to such roads. 


Trans portation—Construction, maintenance and operation by the 
Toronto Transit Commission of all forms of public transportation within the 
metropolitan area, except steam railways and taxis. 


Education—Co-ordination of educational facilities in the area by the 
Metropolitan School Board, which also makes maintenance assistance pay- 
ments to each local board in respect of every pupil. 


Parks—Establishment of metropolitan parks and recreation areas and 
assumption, with the approval of the Ontario Municipal Board, of existing 
parks. 
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Health and Welfare—Provision of homes for the aged, hospitalization 
and burial of indigents, maintenance of neglected children, and post- 
sanitorium care of tuberculosis patients. 


Administration of Justice, etc.—Provision and maintenance of a court 
house and a jail, and conveyance of prisoners; juvenile and family court; 
magistrates’ courts; provision of Registry office and Land Titles Office 
accommodation. 


Police—Police services throughout the metropolitan area under the 
Metropolitan Board of Commissioners of Police. 


Licensing—Licensing of trades and businesses by the Metropolitan 
Toronto Licensing Commission. 


Housing and Redevelopmeni—All powers of a municipality in the fields 
of housing and redevelopment. 


Planning—Preparation of an official plan for the Metropolitan Planning 
Area by the Metropolitan Planning Board. 


Atr Pollution Control. 
Civil Defence. 


POWERS OF THE AREA MUNICIPALITIES 
Fire Protection. 


Water Supply—Construction and maintenance of local distribution 
systems and retail sale of water to consumers. 


Sewage Disposal—Local sewage collection and construction and main- 
tenance of local sewage collection systems. 


Garbage Collection and Disposal. 


Roads—Construction and maintenance of local streets and sidewalks, 
including sidewalks on metropolitan roads. 


Planning, etc.—Planning by local planning boards in conformity with 
the Metropolitan Official Plan when it becomes effective; zoning. 


Education—Operation of schools by the local board of education, the 
area municipality being responsible for costs above the metropolitan grants. 


Recreation and Community Services—Local parks; recreation pro- 
grammes; community centres and arenas; public libraries. 


Traffic Control, etc.—Traffic regulations on local streets; street lighting; 
municipal parking lots. 


Hlousing—All powers of a municipality in the fields of housing and 
redevelopment. 


Health and Welfare—Public health services; general welfare assistance 
and social work services; maintenance of non-wards. 


Hydro-Electric Power—Local distribution. 


Licensing and Inspection—Preparation and enforcement of building by- 
laws; marriage licenses; dog licensing. 


Zaxation—Levying and collection of taxes for local purposes, including 
the metropolitan levy. 
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Under this distribution of powers the Metropolitan Corporation and the 
area municipalities each have certain exclusive functions and share responsibility 
for others. The shared functions, such as water supply, sewage disposal and 
roads, fall under metropolitan jurisdiction in their area-wide aspects and under 
local jurisdiction in their local aspects. In the fields of housing and redevelop- 
ment, Metro and the area municipalities have equal powers. 


u. Metropolitan Council 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act enacted the basic scheme 
and most of the recommendations of the Cumming Report with two major 
exceptions, the first affecting the composition of the Metropolitan Council and 
the second affecting education. The legislation accepted the principle of feder- 
ation and separated the twelve suburban municipalities from the County of 
York for municipal purposes. Toronto, as a city, was already separate. 


The Report had recommended a council of nine full-time members holding 
no local office, of whom four would be appointed by the Toronto City Council, 
four would represent the suburbs with one elected from each of four groups of 
suburbs, and the ninth would be the chairman to be appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. The term of office was to be ‘‘not less than three years’. 
The Report pointed out that, as the council was to be a taxing body, its members 
should be elected, but it saw serious objections to the direct election of the 
members of the first council. 


The Act accepted the principle of equal representation of the City and the 
suburbs as a group, but in other respects departed from the recommendations. 
It provides that the powers of the Metropolitan Corporation are to be exercised 
by a Metropolitan Council composed of the following: from Toronto, the Mayor, 
the two of the four controllers who received the highest number of votes at the 
preceding municipal election, and the alderman from each of the nine wards who 
received the highest number of votes in the ward; from the suburbs, the heads of 
the council in each municipality. Each suburb is given one representative and 
one vote, regardless of population. The Council is thus composed of twenty- 
four members and the chairman, if he is not chosen from the Council member- 
ship. The term of office coincides with the term of local office, which was 
originally one year but, by an amendment to the Act effective in 1956, is 
now two years. 


The chairman is the head of the Council and its chief executive officer. 
The first chairman was appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council but 
the Act provided that thereafter the Council was to elect one of its own members 
“or any other person’’ as chairman, originally for one year but now for two years. 
A chairman who has not been elected from among the members of the Council, 
votes only in the event ‘‘of an equality of votes’; if he has been elected from the 
Council, he has a second or casting vote in such a situation. The first chairman, 
Mr. Frederick G. Gardiner, Q.C., appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council in 1953 to hold office until the end of 1954, was re-elected by the Council 
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at each election until his retirement in 1961, when he was succeeded by Mr. 
William R. Allen, Q.C. 


Part VII of the Municipal Act requires all cities with a population of not 
less than 100,000 to have a board of control. The Cumming Report did not 
recommend such a board for Metro because the Metropolitan Council was not 
to be a municipal government in the ofdinary sense of the term. The Council 
was given authority, however, to set up standing and other committees and, as 
early as May 1953, provided by by-law for the appointment of an executive 
committee composed of the chairman and four other members. In 1958 the 
Act was amended to give statutory authority for the establishment of an executive 
committee composed of the chairman and four or six other members of the 
Council, one-half from Toronto and one-half from the area municipalities. It 
also empowered the Council to authorize the committee to exercise any and all 
powers of a board of control under the Municipal Act, and such powers were 
duly conferred on the committee by by-law. Accordingly, the executive com- 
mittee, now consisting of the chairman of Council, who is also chairman of the 
committee, and six members, prepares the annual budget, awards all contracts, 
nominates all heads and deputy heads of departments, and initiates policy 
proposals; it may only be overruled on the award of contracts and on nominations 
of officials by a two-thirds vote of the Council. 


The Council has also established the following standing committees: welfare 
and housing, works, transportation, and parks and recreation. Each has seven 
members, including the chairman. 


ii. Metropolitan School Board 


With respect to education, the Cumming Report said that ‘‘the fundamental 
problem is to find an equitable method of financing capital and maintenance 
costs’, and recommended that a portion of these costs be financed on a metro- 
politan basis. The powers were to be exercised by the Metropolitan Council 
which was not to assume ‘‘the functions of a metropolitan board of education”’ 
the local school boards were to retain almost all their powers. The Metro Act, 
however, created a Metropolitan School Board of 22 members constituted along 
the lines of the Metropolitan Council. 


The Board is composed of the chairman of the Toronto Board of Education, 
the member from each of the nine City wards who received the largest number of 
votes in the ward, the ten chairmen of the suburban school boards,! and two 
representatives appointed by the Metropolitan Separate School Board,? one of 
whom must be from the City and the other from the suburbs. The chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board, like the chairman of the Metropolitan Council, is 
selected from among the twenty-two members or from outside. 


‘The three lakeshore municipalities of Long Branch, New Toronto and Mimico have a 
combined school board; hence there are only ten suburban boards instead of twelve. 

*This Board operates Roman Catholic schools pursuant to provincial legislation. Its repre- 
sentatives on the Metropolitan School Board do not participate in proceedings exclusively 
affecting the public elementary schools. 
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The Act confers upon the Board the responsibility of co-ordinating the area’s 
requirements for school accommodation and school sites. Each local ‘school 
board must submit its proposals in this regard, with their estimated cost, for 
review by the Board, which may revise them before submitting a composite 
proposal to the Metropolitan Council. 


The Metropolitan Corporation assumed all school debenture liabilities of the 
area municipalities outstanding on January 1, 1954. Debt created subsequently 
for the erection of new schools and the acquisition of lands for school sites was 
apportioned between the Metropolitan Corporation and the area municipalities, 
the former assuming the portion of school debt which is recognized by the 
Province of Ontario for legislative grant purposes. This policy was recently 
changed; the Metropolitan Corporation now assumes all debt incurred from 
January 1, 1964, for the municipal share of standard school construction costs 
under a ceiling cost formula, the area municipalities continuing to be responsible 
for all costs in excess of the ceiling. 


The general legislative grants for school purposes, with a few exceptions, 
are paid to the Metropolitan Board, which makes maintenance assistance pay- 
ments to each local school board in respect of each resident pupil in amounts 
which it determines annually for each category. The amount per pupil in each 
category must be uniform for each board within the area. The Act also confers 
on the Metropolitan Board the power to define the boundaries of attendance 
areas, to determine the charges to be made for non-resident pupils, including 
their transportation, and to fix the cost of special classes. 


To meet its expenditures and obligations, the Board submits its estimates 
annually to the Metropolitan Council, which, in turn, levies the required amount 
on the area municipalities. This levy, however, finances only a part of total 
school costs. The Act specifically preserves all the powers, duties and responsi- 
bilities of each local board of education which are not inconsistent with its 
provisions. Accordingly, each area board prepares and adopts its own current 
estimates to finance the additional expenditures for its own pupils and submits 
such estimates for levy by the local council. 


iv. Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board 


The Metropolitan Corporation is the designated municipality for the 
Metropolitan Toronto Planning Area under The Planning Act. This Act applies 
to it, subject to Part XIV of The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act 
which excludes powers with respect to redevelopment, subdivision control, zoning 
and building by-laws, but authorizes agreements with area municipalities or 
others relating to conditions of approval of subdivision plans. 


The Act provides that the Planning Board is to be constituted as under 
The Planning Act, except that the membership is at all times to include two 
persons recommended by the Metropolitan School Board. 


As originally established in 1953, the Board consisted of fourteen members: 
nine appointed by the Metropolitan Council from outside its membership; three 
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Council representatives—the Chairman of Metropolitan Council, the Mayor. of 
Toronto and a suburban member of the Planning and Parks Committee (since 
renamed the Parks and Recreation Committee); and two representatives of the 
Metropolitan School Board. In 1957 the Board’s composition was altered to 
include all of the foregoing (except the suburban member of the Planning and 
Parks Committee) and, in addition, four representatives from the fringe areas, 
the four chairmen of the standing committees of Council, a suburban councillor, 
and the chairman of the Toronto Transit Commission. The addition, in 1959, 
of a representative from the Separate School Board brought the Board to its 
present strength of 24 members. 


For the purpose of representation on the Board, the thirteen fringe munici- 
palities which are included in the Metropolitan Planning Area are divided into 
four districts, with one representative from each, as follows: 


West District—Toronto Township, Streetsville, Port Credit. 


North-West District—-Toronto Gore Township, Vaughan Township, 
Woodbridge. 


North-East District—Richmond Hill, Markham Township, Markham 
Village, Stouffville. 


East District—Ajax, Pickering Township, Pickering Village. 


As a planning board governed by the provisions of The Planning Act, the 
Board has the duty to prepare an official plan for the area and recommend it to 
the Council for adoption. After adoption by the Council, the plan must be 
submitted to the Minister of Municipal Affairs for his approval. Upon such 
approval the plan becomes official. 


v. Toronto Transit Commission 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act created the Toronto Transit 
Commission as successor to the Toronto Transportation Commission and con- 
ferred upon it full powers with respect to ‘‘the construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, extension, alteration, repair, control and management” of all forms of 
local public passenger transportation in the Metropolitan Area, except steam 
railways and taxis. The assets of the Toronto Transportation Commission, 
including the capital stock of Gray Coach Lines Limited held by it, and of the 
area municipalities in respect of public passenger transportation were vested in 
the new Commission without compensation to the former Commission or to any 
municipality, subject to assumption by the new Commission of all liabilities in 
respect of the property transferred. 


Under the Act, the original commissioners were to be the three members of 
the former Toronto Transportation Commission and two members appointed by 
the Metropolitan Council, who were to be ratepayers and residents of an area 
municipality other than the City of Toronto. Except in the case of the first 
members, the term of office was to be five years and commissioners were to retire 
in rotation. The term was reduced to three years on a staggered basis in 1963, 
when the Metropolitan Council was also authorized to reduce the membership 
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from five to three. The Commission still consists of five members who must be 
appointed on the affirmative vote of at least two-thirds of the members of the 
Council present and voting. 


The salary of the commissioners is fixed by the Council, to which an annual 
financial statement and general report on operations must be submitted. The 
Commission may not acquire land to be paid for by borrowing without the 
approval of Council, and the debentures for all sums necessary to finance the 
Commission’s undertakings are issued by Metro, the Council retaining “‘its 
authority with reference to providing the money required for such works”’ 
(sec. 116(e) ). 


While setting up these relationships between the Metropolitan Council and 
the Transit Commission, sec. 115(c) of the Act specifies that the Commission’s 
‘powers, rights, authorities and privileges shall not be exercised by any area 
municipality or its council or by the Metropolitan Corporation or the Metro- 
politan Council’. It was originally intended that the Commission should be 
financially self-sustaining: sec. 116(1)(c) authorized it to fix tolls and fares so 
that its revenue ‘‘shall be sufficient to make all transportation facilities under its 
control and management self-sustaining, after providing for such maintenance, 
renewals, depreciation, debt charges and reserves as it may think proper’. In 
1962 the Act was amended to authorize the Metropolitan Corporation to con- 
tribute to the capital costs of the Commission with the approval of the Municipal 
Board (sec. 116a), and in 1963 to authorize contributions to operating costs 
(sec. 116a(2) ). 


vi. Metropolitan Board of Commissioners of Police 


Under the original distribution of powers, and until January 1, 1957, the 
police services remained a responsibility of the area municipalities. On that 
date all police services were unified under a Metropolitan Board of Commissioners 
of Police. The Board is composed of five members: the chairman of the Metro- 
politan Council; a member of the Council appointed by it, who, by custom, has 
always been the Mayor of Toronto; and three members designated by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, of whom one is a judge of the County Court of 
the County of York and two are magistrates. 


vil. Metropolitan Licensing Commission 


A second change in the distribution of powers became effective on January 1, 
1957, when licensing became a metropolitan function. The Metropolitan Licens- 
ing Commission was created with certain statutory powers, including, inter alia, 
the licensing and regulation of teamsters, cab owners and drivers, auctioneers, 
bill posters, driving schools and instructors, electrical workers, and plumbers. 
Its powers may be extended by by-law of the Metropolitan Council, under the 
provisions of any Act, to cover ‘‘the licensing, revoking of a license, regulating, 
governing, prohibiting or limiting of any trade, calling, business or occupation or 
the person carrying on or engaged in it...” (sec. 211(2) ).. A number of 
by-laws extending the Commission’s powers have been passed. 
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The Commission was originally composed of the chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Council or his delegate, and two magistrates designated by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. In 1963 the Act was amended to provide that the Com- 
mission shall be composed of the chairman of the Metropolitan Council or his 
delegate, and two members appointed by the Metropolitan Council who are not 
members of the council of an area municipality. The Commission elects its 


own chairman. 


4. RELATED BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


The Metro Act makes reference to boards and commissions created under 
other legislation on which Metro is represented or which are represented on 
Metro bodies. They include the Metropolitan Separate School Board, the 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority and the Toronto 
and York Roads Commission. 


1. Metropolitan Separate School Board 


The Metropolitan Separate School Board was created by a special Act, 
assented to on April 22, 1953, which set up a metropolitan area for separate 
school purposes. The area covers all the area municipalities, except Mimico 
and the Union Section in the south part of Etobicoke bordering on Mimico, which 
have retained their own separate school boards. There are no other local 
separate school boards. 


The Metropolitan Board has complete administrative and financial control 
over schools under its jurisdiction. In this respect a pattern had been set by its 
predecessor, the Toronto and Suburban Separate School Board, created in 1941 
with administrative and financial authority over separate schools in the City 
and the greater part of the suburbs. The assessment for separate school pur- 
poses, since the inception of Metro, is made by the Metropolitan Assessment 
Commissioner and the tax rate for separate elementary schools is uniform 
throughout the area under the Board’s jurisdiction. 


Members of the Board are elected by separate school supporters biennially 
by wards, with one member for each ward. The original Board consisted of 
fifteen members, of whom nine represented Toronto and six the suburbs. In 
1956, an additional suburban ward was created, raising total membership to 
sixteen. “wo more suburban wards were created in 1964. 

The Board is represented by two members on the Metropolitan School 
Board who do not participate in proceedings affecting public elementary schools 
since The Separate Schools Act provides for education up to Grade 10. The 
Board is also represented by one member on the Metropolitan Toronto Planning 
Board. 


i. Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority 


The Conservation Authorities Act, 1946, permitted a group of municipalities 
in a watershed or a group of watersheds to form a conservation authority for the 
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purpose of carrying out a programme to conserve the natural resources of the 
area within its jurisdiction. At the inception of Metro four such authorities, 
the Etobicoke-Mimico, the Humber, the Don and the Rouge-Duffin-Highland- 
Petticoat Creek, had been formed. Recognition of the need for a regional 
approach and for a more substantial financial base, as well as the impetus pro- 
vided by the disastrous flood following Hurricane Hazel in October 1954, led 
in 1957 to the amalgamation of the four authorities and the formation of the 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority. The area under its 
jurisdiction has been described in Chapter I. 


The Authority is administered by 55 appointed members: 3 members, 
including the chairman, are appointed by the Province of Ontario, 26 by Metro, 
and 26 by member municipalities outside Metropolitan Toronto. The work of 
the Authority is financed by levies on the member municipalities and by federal 
and provincial grants. The annual municipal levy is based on population. 
Accordingly, the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto contributes 92 per cent 
of the municipal share. 


ii. Toronto and York Roads Commission 


Prior to the formation of Metro, the City of Toronto and the County of 
York shared in the costs of construction and maintenance of suburban roads in 
the County, each paying 25 per cent and the Province 50 per cent. The Toronto 
and York Roads Commission was established in 1916, with two representatives 
each from the City and the County and one from the Province. 


The Cumming Report, taking cognizance of the financial implications to 
the County if the southern municipalities were separated from it, pointed to 
“the need for a special adjustment between the metropolitan area and the 
remaining county arising from the fact that the northern municipalities with less 
than fifteen per cent of the County equalized assessment would have to assume 
the County’s portion of the cost of maintenance of nearly sixty per cent of the 
mileage of the existing county and suburban roads’’. Accordingly, implement- 
ing recommendations of the Report, the Metro Act provided that the Toronto 
and York Roads Commission be continued (sec. 104), and that all roads forming 
part of the county road system on December 31, 1953, other than those vested 
in a local municipality or assumed by Metro under the Act, continue to form 
part of the county road system as ‘‘suburban roads”’. Part VIII of The Highway 
Improvement Act, providing for the division of costs of suburban roads, was 
made to apply to the Metropolitan Corporation (sec. 101). 


Metro thus became responsible for 25 per cent of the approved costs of 
suburban roads in the County, the expenditures on which are planned by the 
Toronto and York Roads Commission in co-operation with Metro’s Roads De- 
partment and Planning Board. The composition of the Commission was also 
changed to provide for two representatives from the County, two from Metro, 
and a fifth selected by these four or, failing this, by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council. 
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CHAPTER V 
METROPOLITAN AND LOCAL SERVICES 


On December 31, 1963, the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto completed 
its first decade. In this period of rapid growth and development, water and 
sewage problems of crises proportions were overcome; transportation facilities 
for both city and suburban residents were immensely improved by expressway 
and rapid transit construction; and urgently needed new school accommodation 
was provided for the greatly expanded school population of the outer suburbs. 
Metro established and maintained a high credit rating which made possible the 
financing of vast projects. There were impressive accomplishments in other 
directions. There are also areas where expectations have not been fulfilled. 


Metro’s achievements in its first ten years must in large part be credited to 
the vision and driving force of Mr. Frederick G. Gardiner, Q.C., first chairman 
of the Metropolitan Council, who, with the co-operation of representatives of the 
area municipalities and of a staff of very able civic officials, took charge of the 
Metropolitan Corporation at its birth and led it through its first eight years, 
until his retirement in 1961. The area’s rapid development has continued under 
his successor, Mr. William R. Allen, Q.C. 


In its first decade, Metro concentrated its efforts on physical service needs. 
This was properly its first priority; it was largely to satisfy these needs on an 
area-wide basis that Metro was created. Accordingly, with projected expendi- 
tures of $585 million, its 1955 ten-year capital budget allocated 76 per cent for 
roads, sewers and water supply, 21 per cent for education, and 3 per cent for 
housing, welfare and recreation. The achievements in the provision of basic 
services have now made possible some changes in emphasis. The 1964 ten-year 
capital budget of more than a billion dollars is distributed as follows: 36 per cent 
for roads, sewers and water supply, about 30 per cent for public transit, 28 per 
cent for education, and 6 per cent for the social services. 


In considering the accomplishments in the matter of physical services, it is 
well to recall that they were largely made possible by the credit rating of the 
City of Toronto and the transfer of physical plant by the City to Metro. 
Toronto, in turn, has benefited materially from the improvements and additions 
to the plant by Metro which were necessary for orderly development in a period 
of remarkable growth. 


The following sections examine the development of Metro’s services and the 
performance by area municipalities of local services which are of metropolitan 
interest. The recommendations are based on the continuance of a metropolitan 
form of government. 
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1. WATER SUPPLY 


Periodic water shortages and offensive and dangerous conditions with 
respect to sewage disposal and treatment were two of the principal problems 
faced by the area after the Second World War. Under the Metro Act, the 
Metropolitan Corporation assumed ‘‘all works for the production, treatment 
and storage of water vested in each area municipality or any local board thereof 
and all trunk distribution mains connected therewith ...”’ (sec. 39). It became 
the wholesale distributor of water to the area municipalities, which, in turn, dis- 
tribute it locally to domestic and industrial consumers. 


1. Achievements of Metro 


Prior to 1954 the City of Toronto and the Town of New Toronto had the 
only adequate waterworks systems in the area. These were assumed by Metro, 
which then proceeded to expand and extend waterworks facilities to meet 
development requirements. In the ten years which followed, the capacity of 
pumping stations was increased from 618 million to 989 million gallons per day; 
the treatment capacity increased from 245 million to 345 million gallons per day; 
the storage capacity rose from 93 million gallons to 162 million gallons, with 
an additional 25 million gallons in reserve storage at the purification plants and 
pumping stations; and the 94 miles of trunk distribution mains grew to 202 miles. 


A major step was the doubling, between 1957 and 1959, of the capacity of 
the R. C. Harris Plant, which previously belonged to Toronto, from 100 million 
to 200 million gallons per day. The Scarborough and New Toronto treatment 
plants were also enlarged and the Island water filtration plant was rebuilt. 
Storage capacity was increased by the construction of the new Lawrence, 
Eglinton and Richview reservoirs. The John Street Pumping Station, formerly 
part of the Toronto plant, was completely rehabilitated. 


Annual water consumption rose from 51 billion gallons in 1954 to more than 
70 billion gallons in 1963. Watering restrictions, which had been common in 
many sections of the area during the summer months, ceased in 1959 and the 
supply both for domestic and industrial purposes has been unrestricted since 
then. On October 28, 1963, following a referendum, a water fluoridation system 
went into operation. 


Over the ten-year period, Metro’s capital expenditures on its waterworks 
exceeded $64 million, representing almost 90 per cent of capital expenditures on 
waterworks in the area. Continuing development now necessitates a further 
growth of the metropolitan waterworks system. Construction began in 1963 
of a new westerly purification plant—The Ross L. Clark Water Purification 
Plant—with an initial capacity of 100 million gallons per day and provision for 
future expansion to 300 million gallons per day. A new easterly purification 
plant is also projected, as well as new trunk mains on the periphery of the area, 
the enlargement of existing reservoirs, and construction of two new reservoirs in 
Markham and Vaughan townships, respectively. Further capital expenditures 
of approximately $38.5 million are anticipated in the next five or six years. 
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il. Rates 

While Metro was successfully fulfilling one of its major objectives in solving 
the problem of water supply, its policy on water rates created considerable 
tension. The Metro Act authorizes the Metropolitan Council to fix the rates 
for water supplied to area municipalities and to charge different rates to different 
municipalities, provided that the rates will be sufficient to make the system 
self-sustaining. The Toronto and New Toronto waterworks, assumed by 
Metro, had been a source of profit to these municipalities which had sold water 
to the suburbs at higher rates than those charged to their own residents. Their 
plants having been taken over without compensation, the City and New Toronto 
felt entitled to preferential rates under Metro. 


At the outset Metro introduced a system of varying rates. As “‘producing”’ 
municipalities, the City and New Toronto paid 8.72 cents and 6 cents per 1,000 
gallons, respectively, while the other area municipalities paid from 13 cents to 
24 cents. In 1954 the Metropolitan Works Department proposed a uniform 
rate of 10.8 cents per 1,000 gallons for 1955. Instead, Council adopted a 
compromise plan proposed by the City and established a graduated scale of 15 
cents per 1,000 gallons up to three billion gallons and 9.09 cents per 1,000 gallons 
beyond this quantity, except for New Toronto where the rate was to be 9.09 
cents for all consumption. As the largest consumer, averaging about 38 billion 
gallons per year, Toronto’s rate under this system, effective July 1, 1955, was 
about 9.13 cents per thousand gallons. In the suburbs the average rates de- 
creased slightly. 


There were rate increases in 1957 and 1958, when the rate became 20.15 
cents per 1,000 gallons up to three billion gallons and 14.24 cents on purchases 
in excess of this quantity. New Toronto’s rate increased to 14.24 cents per 1,000 
gallons but was still the lowest of the suburban rates. 


A further increase was necessary in 1959. The Metropolitan Works Depart- 
ment again proposed a uniform rate which Toronto had hitherto always success- 
fully opposed. This time Council approved the change and fixed a uniform rate 
of 16.87 cents per 1,000 gallons, effective January 1, 1959. The rate will be 
increased to 19.90 cents on July 1, 1965. 


In its brief to the Commission, the City of Toronto submits that: ‘‘Through 
the creation of Metro, the City of Toronto has been divested of its waterworks 
plant, has lost its substantial annual surplus on waterworks operations and has 
been forced to almost double its charges to consumers’’. This statement 
does not take account of what was in effect a saving to the City’s residents 
during the five-year period, 1954-1958, when they enjoyed preferentially lower 
rates. The saving should be offset against the takeover of the City’s plant by 
Metro without compensation but with lability for any outstanding debt. The 
submission also makes no allowance for the capital costs of renewal and enlarge- 
ment of its plant which the City would in due course have had to bear, but 
which, instead, were assumed by Metro. Finally, the statement suggests that 
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charges to consumers would not have risen if the City had retained its plant. 
This suggestion can scarcely be maintained in the light of the rise in costs and 
prices since 1954. 


ii. Conclusions 


In respect of water supply, Metro has achieved one of its principal objectives: 
it has solved the problem of adequate supplies of pure water throughout the 
area and is continuing to extend its waterworks facilities on a planned basis. 


2. SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


With only six of the thirteen area municipalities having direct access to 
Lake Ontario, the availability of a fresh water supply was dependent upon 
water pollution control by the extension of sewage facilities to the other munici- 
palities. In 1954 there were nineteen sewage treatment plants in the Metro 
area, most of them seriously overloaded and not related to any general system 
of sewage disposal. large areas of suburban housing were served only by septic 
tanks installed in clay soils which prevented their efficient operation. Seepage, 
uncontrolled storm water run-off and disposal of partially treated sewage into 
natural drainage channels turned streams and rivers, particularly the Don and 
the Humber into open sewers. 


Under the Metro Act, the Metropolitan Corporation became responsible for 
all permanent sewage treatment plants and trunk sewers and trunk sewer systems 
for the collection and disposal of sewage. It assumed this plant from the area 
municipalities, which retained the local mains. Metro was empowered to levy 
sewage service rates on the whole or a designated part of an area municipality; 
to contract with any municipality outside Metro’s boundaries to receive and 
dispose of sewage and land drainage; and to regulate, govern and establish 
standards for the design, construction and maintenance of local works connected 
or to be connected to a metropolitan work or water course. 


1. Achievements of Metro 


Under the overall plan adopted by Metro, all sewage was to be fed into 
large trunk mains leading to a number of major disposal plants along Lake 
Ontario, where it would be treated before discharge into the lake. 


Metro completely remodelled the main sewage treatment plant at Ash- 
bridge’s Bay, which it assumed from the City, enlarged its capacity from 84 
million to 120 million gallons per day, and installed secondary treatment facilities. 
The minor plants assumed were also remodelled; others were renovated; and 13 
overloaded upstream plants were eliminated. Additional treatment capacity of 
62 million gallons per day was provided by construction of the new Humber 
plant, enlargement of the Highland Creek plant, and construction of the new 
Lakeview plant, which is operated jointly by Metro and Toronto Township and 
in the construction of which Metro participated with the Township and the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission. These plants are served by some 170 
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miles of trunk sewers. Certain areas of Markham and Vaughan ‘have been 
connected to the Metro system, on a fee basis, to prevent pollution of- upstream 
waters, and several major storm interceptor sewers have been built. 


Capital expenditures on Metro’s sewage system to the end of 1963 amounted 
to $87 million. To complete works in progress, the Metropolitan Finance 
Commissioner estimates further capital expenditures of $40 million for trunk 
sewers and sewage treatment plants, including enlargement of the main plant at 
Ashbridge’s Bay. 


i. Local Sewer Renewal Needs 


Notwithstanding Metro’s major achievements in respect of sewage disposal, 
the area faces a continuing problem in the need for a sewer renewal and enlarge- 
ment programme in much of Toronto and the rest of the core area. The Metro- 
politan Corporation assumed responsibility for trunk sanitary sewers and the 
enlargement of the sanitary trunks has been of particular benefit to the outer 
suburbs, where sanitary and storm sewers are separate. But in much of Metro’s 
core area the systems are combined and a heavy rainfall overloads the trunks 
and causes undesirable discharge of contaminants to the lake. 


The inadequacy of the combined sewer systems, built to serve a city of 
single family dwellings and small commercial buildings, may restrain development 
and re-development. A renewal programme, involving either the separation of 
storm and sanitary sewers or the installation of greatly enlarged trunk sewers to 
carry combined sewage, is necessary. The area as a whole would benefit from 
such improvements which would ensure a higher quality of raw water in its 
supply system and less pollution of the lake water. 


ii. Conclusions 


Metro has to a large degree achieved its objective of solving the area-wide 
sewage problems which existed in 1954. It thereby made possible the rapid 
development of the outer suburbs. In the City of Toronto, York, East York 
and other parts of the core area, however, the sewer systems are now inadequate 
in relation to development and re-development needs. Since redevelopment of 
the core is a matter of area-wide concern, the area as a whole should share in 
financing the municipal costs of the necessary trunk sewer renewal programmes. 


os _ PUBLICS PRANSPORTATION 


The Toronto Transit Commission (‘‘T.T.C.”’), as outlined in Chapter IV, 
was created by the Metro Act as successor to the Toronto Transportation 
Commission, with exclusive power to provide public passenger transportation in 
the Metropolitan Area, other than steam railways and taxis. 


1. Achievements 


The Transit Commission’s first task was the reorganization of the system 
and the extension of services to the suburban areas. Its achievements have 
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been impressive. In ten years it increased the number of surface routes from 
53 to 80 and the one-way route mileage from 244 to 428. The annual mileage of 
bus services operated in the suburbs has doubled, increasing from 5 million miles 
in 1955 to 10 million in 1963. The Commission now operates 583 miles of 
streetcar and subway track and bus routes, and, in 1963, carried 271 million 
passengers. Five fare zones have been reduced to two: an inner zone extending 
to about five miles from the core area and a second zone consisting of the rest of 
the Metropolitan Area. 


In 1954 the Yonge Street Subway, Canada’s first subway, consisting of 4.56 
miles of rapid transit lines extending from Union Station to Eglinton Avenue, 
constructed and independently financed by the former Commission, was com- 
pleted at a cost of some $64 million. In 1958, following intensive study by 
T.T.C., Metropolitan Council and the Metropolitan Planning Board, agreement 
was reached on the construction and financing of the Bloor-Danforth-University 
extension of 9.85 miles. The University Avenue section (two miles), connecting 
with the Yonge Street Subway at Union Station and extending to Bloor Street, 
was opened in February 1963. The Bloor-Danforth Subway, extending eight 
miles from Keele Street to Woodbine Avenue, is now under construction and the 
target date for completion has been advanced from 1968 to 1965. In 1963, 
Council approved eastern and western extensions to this line—to Warden 
Avenue and St. Clair Avenue in Scarborough (about three miles) and to Bloor 
Street and Montgomery Road in Etobicoke (about three miles)—with completion 
scheduled in 1967 or 1968. In September 1964, the Executive Committee of 
Metro Council recommended that the western terminus be moved from 
Montgomery Road to Islington Avenue. 


By 1968 the subway system will consist of about 21 miles of rapid transit 
lines. Further extensions of the Bloor-Danforth Subway and a northerly 
extension of the Yonge Street Subway are under study, and the ten-year capital 
budget makes provision for a Spadina Expressway route. 


u. Finances 


The great expansion in transit services and facilities has materially affected 
the financial position of the Transit Commission and its relationship to the 
Metropolitan Council. The system it assumed in 1954 had always operated at 
a profit, improving and extending its facilities and equipment without any 
assistance from municipal taxation. T.T.C., too, was required by the Act to 
fix rates so that it would be financially self-sustaining, although the Cumming 
Report had suggested ‘‘that the underlying liability of the metropolitan area for 
the provision of possible future deficits in this publicly owned system should be 
given formal recognition in any legislation...’ In this, the Report foresaw 
what was soon to happen. 


In June 1955, T.T.C. reported to the Metropolitan Council on its financial 
position. The costs of servicing a much larger area, increases in operating costs, 
and heavy interest charges on the Yonge Street Subway had produced: a net 
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operating deficit of $1.9 million in 1954, which was met from a fare stabilization 
fund. For 1955 the Commission estimated a deficit of $3.1 million, which, after 
exhausting the balance in this fund, would leave a net deficit of $2.5 million. 
Under authority of an amendment to the Metro Act, Council made a grant of 
#9 3 million to-l:t.C. in. 1956 to cover its’ losses:.. On july 1;71956; "he. Com- 
mission increased the basic adult fare from 10 cents to 12% cents. 


T.T.C. showed surpluses in 1956, 1957 and 1958, a small deficit in 1959, 
surpluses in 1960 and 1961, and a deficit of $823,000 in 1962. On May 1, 1960, 
the fare was raised to 15 cents, modified on May 1, 1961, to 1424 cents on the 
basis of 7 tickets for $1.00. On May 1, 1963, there was a further fare increase 
to 1624 cents, that is, 6 tickets for $1.00. On May 3, 1963, Council, authorized 
by an amendment to the Act, approved payment of a subsidy of $2.5 million to 
the Commission on account of its 1963 debenture interest charges, conditional 
upon revocation of the last fare increase. On May 20, 1963, the Commission 
reverted to the 1424 cents fare. Notwithstanding the subsidy, it showed a deficit 
of almost $500,000 for 1963. On January 1, 1964, the basic adult fare was 
increased to 1624 cents. 


A major factor contributing to operating losses in this period was the 
continued decline in the number of fare-paying passengers—an experience which 
T.T.C. shared with other carriers in North America. The decline in the Toronto 
area between 1953 and 1963 was about 38 per cent, as compared with an average 
decline of 48 per cent in other Canadian cities and about 57 per cent in the 
United States. During 1963 the trend was reversed, the number of passengers 
carried increasing by almost 2.3 million over 1962. The first increase in many 
years coincided with the reduction in the number of fare zones from five to two, 
which meant substantially reduced fares for many suburban riders. Despite an 
increase in fares from seven to six tickets for one dollar at the beginning of 1964, 
the number of passengers carried has continued to rise, the first eight months of 
1964 showing an increase of 2.5 million passengers over the corresponding 
period of 1963. T.T.C. now shows an operating surplus, which, however, has 
only been made possible by relief from debt charges resulting from the assump- 
tion of subway debt by the Metropolitan Corporation. 


On the basis of agreements reached, and under authority of amendments to 
the legislation, capital expenditures on subway construction are shared by the 
Metropolitan Corporation and the Transit Commission. A basis for sharing the 
costs was originally agreed on in 1958, at which time Council also decided that a 
two mill area-wide levy, which had been imposed initially in 1957 for general 
municipal purposes, should be applied in each of the years 1959 to 1968, inclusive, 
solely to reduction of the Metropolitan Corporation’s share of financing subway 
construction. The proceeds of this levy to the end of 1964 were approximately 
$47.5 million. 


The agreement for sharing the costs of subway construction was revised in 
1963: the Metropolitan Corporation assumed responsibility for all right-of-way 
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costs and the Transit Commission for all operating equipment costs of the 
Bloor-Danforth-University line and its eastern and western extensions into 
Scarborough and Etobicoke. To relieve T.T.C. of heavy annual debt charges, 
Metro, as authorized by the Ontario Municipal Board in January 1964, also 
assumed responsibility, on the same basis, for approximately $49 million of 
unmatured debenture debt of the Yonge Street Subway. 


The estimated cost of the Bloor-Danforth-University Subway is $277.7 
million. The T.T.C. share of this amount, to be financed by Metropolitan 
Toronto debentures, is $82.2 million. Metro’s share is $195.5 million, which, 
according to estimates, will be financed as follows: $86.7 million by the two mill 
levy; $9.3 million by sales of surplus lands; $21.4 million by subsidies from the 
Provincial Government under Part XIII-A of The Highway Improvement Act, 
enacted in 1963 to authorize the Minister of Highways to pay an amount not 
exceeding 3314 per cent of the expenditure on right-of-way construction on the 
Bloor-Danforth line after April 1, 1964; and $78 million by the issuance of 
Metropolitan Toronto debentures. In 1961 the Provincial Government under- 
took direct purchase of $60 million of Metro debentures issued for the project. 
Metro has also received permission to borrow approximately $29.5 million under 
the Federal-Provincial-Municipal Works Assistance Program, which will reduce 
interest costs and which provides that 25 per cent of the moneys advanced will 
be forgiven to the extent that the works are completed by April 1, 1966. 


iii! 1 -C. and Meiro 


In 1962 the Metro Act was amended to authorize the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion to contribute to the capital costs of the Transit Commission with the 
approval of the Ontario Municipal Board (sec. 116a), and the requirement that 
T.T.C. operate on a self-sustaining basis was made subject to the new provision 
(sec. 116(1)c). In 1963 the Act was further amended to authorize the Corpora- 
tion to ‘‘contribute to the cost of operating the transportation system operated 
by the Commission”’ (sec. 116a(2) ). 


The inability of T.T.C. to finance the costs of the increasing and diversified 
transportation needs of the area on a self-sustaining basis has affected its relation- 
ship to the Metropolitan Council. With tax revenues paying more than 40 per 
cent of the development costs of the transit system over a ten-year period, the 
Council necessarily acquired a voice in decisions on transportation policies and 
projects and fares, which was not envisaged by the legislation. In law, ‘EeeG: 
continues to operate as a quasi-independent commission solely responsible for 
public transportation. In fact, Council has determined the fare structure from 
time to time and, more recently, the course of development of rapid transit 
facilities. A number of briefs to this Commission have therefore submitted that 
the changed circumstances call for more direct control of T.T.C. by the Metro- 
politan Corporation. It was recommended, inter alia, that ieee theemade 
directly responsible to a committee of Council or that it be abolished and replaced 
by a new Metro department. 
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In considering the suggested changes, it is well to note the powers conferred 
on Council with respect to the Transit Commission by the Metro Act. Council 
appoints the commissioners of T.T.C. and fixes their salaries. It may reduce 
their number from five to three. It retains its authority with reference to 
providing the money for T.T.C. undertakings and alone can issue the necessary 
debentures. In exercising the more recent authority conferred on it to con- 
tribute to the capital and operating costs of T.T.C., Council has been in an 
effective position to influence policies on fares and the planning of subway 
routes. It cannot, therefore, be said that Council is without control over the 
Transit Commission. 


Considering that transportation is a basic component in the overall planning 
and development of the area, I am of the opinion that a more formal coordination 
between Metro and T.T.C. is desirable. I do not find, however, that such 
coordination requires the abolition of T.T.C. and the transfer of its functions to 
a Metro department. The nature of the service provided by the Transit Com- 
mission and its record of efficient administration are reasons for leaving the 
provision of public transportation in its hands. 


iv. Conclusions 


The Transit Commission, with the financial participation of the Metro- 
politan Corporation, has achieved major objectives in providing a high standard 
of mass transit services in the area. 


There should be a more formal coordination between Metro and T.T.C. 
To this end, the chairman of Metropolitan Council should ex officio be a full 
member of the Toronto Transit Commission. There should also be a more 
formal coordination in overall transportation planning between the staffs of — 
the Transit Commission, the Metro Planning Board and other agencies con- 
cerned, in order to ensure that proper consideration is given to all forms of 
transportation required to meet the present and prospective needs of Metro and 
the surrounding area. 


A ODS 


The Metro Act (sec. 76) provides that, subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, ‘‘the Metropolitan Council ‘shall by by-law 
establish a metropolitan road system in the Metropolitan Area by assuming 
roads in any area municipality ...and the by-law shall designate the roads to 
be assumed as metropolitan roads and intended to form the metropolitan road 
system’. The Metropolitan Corporation is also empowered to establish and lay 
out new roads as part of the metropolitan road system. 


1. Achievements of Metro 


Under the authority of the Act, Metro assumed a basic network of 275 miles 
of arterial roads and streets in 1954. Since then it has increased the total to 
355 miles by assuming an additional 47 miles of existing roads and constructing 
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18 miles of new arterial roads and 15 miles of new expressways. Improvements 
of the arterial system have included the widening of 60 miles of roads, the 
resurfacing of 118 miles and the improvement of 171 intersections by channeliza- 
tion to accommodate traffic movements. 


To 110 major structures.on the road system in 1953, Metro has added 101 
new bridges, including 20 railway grade separations and major interchange 
construction at Royal York Road and Dundas Street; the Six Points in Islington: 
and the intersection of Bayview and Lawrence Avenues. 


The development of Metro’s expressway network has proceeded with 
construction of the western section of the Frederick G. Gardiner Expressway and 
the Don Valley Parkway, now extending to Lawrence Avenue in the north. 
These were linked in November 1964 and provide a six-lane highway from the 
Queen Elizabeth Way to Lawrence Avenue. Construction of the Spadina 
Expressway began in 1963. Of Metro’s total expenditures of $200 million on 
roads, $135 million has been spent on the expressway system and the related 
extensions of Bayview Avenue and Lawrence Avenue. 


Prior to 1954 the area municipalities had endeavoured to keep pace with 
the tremendous increase in the number of motor vehicles in the area but they 
could not cope with some of the major problems. For thiry years plans had 
been made to connect the adjacent municipalities of Scarborough, North York 
and Leaside across the two branches of the Don River but no method of financing 
the project could be devised. -The Metropolitan Corporation connected the 
municipalities by constructing the Eglinton Avenue Extension, which now 
carries 33,000 vehicles per day. Another example of Metro’s achievements are 
the seventeen lanes now crossing the Humber River at its mouth, as compared 
with the single four-lane bridge which formerly connected the Queen Elizabeth 
Way and Highway 2, on the west side of the Humber, to the Lakeshore Boulevard 
and Queen Street on the east side. 


In his annual report for 1963, the Metropolitan Finance Commissioner 
estimated further capital expenditures of more than $145 million to complete 
works in progress, including the Frederick G. Gardiner Expressway, the Don 
Valley Parkway, the Spadina Expressway (including provision for future rapid 
transit facilities), and other major road improvements. Approximately 50 per 
cent of these expenditures will be recovered by way of Provincial Government 
subsidy. 


u. Provincial and Metro Expressways 


The Gardiner Expressway and the Don Valley Parkway, which, when 
connected in November 1964, linked the Humber in the west and the Don in the 
east, supplement an extensive system of provincial expressways: Highway 401, 
traversing the northern part of Metro in an east-west direction; which is now 
being widened over a distance of 17 miles to a minimum of 12 lanes; Highway 27 
in the west, running north through Etobicoke; and the Queen Elizabeth Way in 
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the south. Two authorities, the Metropolitan Corporation and the provincial 
Department of Highways, are therefore responsible for essential components of 
the Metro expressway network. Expressway construction by these two 
authorities should be coordinated in terms of both overall transportation require- 
ments and local development objectives. 


it. Suburban Roads 


It has been shown in Chapter IV that Metro is responsible for 25 per cent 
of the approved costs of maintenance and construction of suburban roads in 
York County. In its first ten years Metro’s share of these costs amounted to 
$3.75 million. 


In his brief to the Commission, Mr. William R. Allen, Q.C., Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Council, submitted that Metro is comparable to a county 
organization and should not be responsible for road costs beyond its boundaries. 
The County of York, in its brief, pointed out that the current arrangement gives 
effect in the Toronto area to the statutory requirement for the sharing of subur- 
ban road costs throughout Ontario, and requested that it should be maintained. 
I do not find that the existing arrangement should be changed. 


iv. Local Roads 


Roads and streets which have not been assumed by the Metropolitan 
Corporation remain the responsibility of the area municipalities. In this con- 
nection, the Metropolitan Planning Commissioner, in his brief to the Commission, 
said that: ‘‘The establishment of proper collector road systems, designed to pro- 
vide satisfactory internal communications within neighbourhoods and reasonable 
connections between adjoining neighbourhoods or communities, without requiring 
the excessive use of arterial roads, is essentially a local responsibility, discharged 
primarily in the course of subdivision design. While some of the municipalities 
are paying increasing attention to this vital requirement, in others this require- 
ment has been neglected or undergone considerable distortion. Asa result, some 
sections of Metropolitan Toronto have been developed with quite inadequate 
road systems, which has had a detrimental effect on the ability of the Metro- 
politan road system to perform its basic function.’’ This view was supported 
by the brief of the Central Ontario Chapter of the Town Planning Institute of 
Canada. On the basis of the evidence submitted, I suggest that Metro should 
assume appropriate major local arterial roads. 


The Planning Commissioner also pointed to the problem of control of access 
to arterial roads, which is largely in the hands of the area municipalities: ‘‘Here 
again, in some municipalities adequate attention is paid to the Metropolitan 
interests, through consultation prior to the granting of development approval 
and subsequently on the design and location of access points. In some other 
municipalities, there is almost no consultation, except 1n extraordinary circum- 
stances. Asa result a number of difficult situations have been created at specific 
locations on the Metropolitan road system which might have been avoided with 
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a proper coordination of access control.’’ In my opinion, the law should require 
approval by the Metropolitan authority of the design of access to metropolitan 
roads. 


v. Conclusions 


Metro's expressways and arterial road network constitute one of the major 
accomplishments of metropolitan government in the area. 


The design of access to metropolitan roads should require the approval of 
Metro authorities, and Metro should assume appropriate major local arterial 
roads. 


Since Metro and the Province are each responsible for essential components 
of the metropolitan expressway system, construction should be coordinated to 
meet the overall requirements of both transportation and local development. 


To make transit operations possible on the roads on Metro’s boundaries, 
where the dividing line is the middle of the road the Metropolitan Corporation 
should be authorized to assume such roads as metropolitan roads. 


5. TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


The construction of new roads or the widening of existing roads does not 
solve the traffic problems of an area like that of Metro without effective traffic 
management ‘‘to keep the traffic moving’’.!. In this regard, Metro faces a 
problem of divided authority under which the Metropolitan Corporation is 
responsible for traffic control on metropolitan roads and the thirteen area 
municipalities are responsible for regulating traffic on local roads. Nevertheless, 
considerable progress towards uniform procedures and controls has been made. 


1. Traffic Control 


A Metropolitan Traffic Engineering Department was established in 1954 to 
prepare traffic by-laws and regulations for metropolitan roads and to assist the 
Roads Department in the design of road intersections and the Planning Board 
in transportation research. It was also to be responsible for measures to speed 
the flow of traffic and to promote safety on roads. The fragmentation of traffic 
control authority in the area required close co-operation with the thirteen area 
municipalities and thirteen police forces. 


Unification of the police services in 1957 automatically placed the enforce- 
ment of traffic by-laws under a single authority. In 1959 all the area municipali- 
ties adopted uniform traffic control by-laws based on a Metro by-law adopted in 
1958. In the latter year agreement was also reached for the installation of a 
system of pedestrian crosswalks by Metro at appropriate intersections in the area. 


In 1962 an amendment to the Act empowered Metro to assume operation of 
all signal-light traffic control systems in the area, to control the systems by 
electronic computers, and to regulate traffic on highways within 100 feet of any 


*Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater London, 1957-60, p. 108. 
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such system. Accordingly, all traffic signals in the area, whether on metropolitan 
or local roads, have been assumed by the Metropolitan Corporation, which has 
done pioneering experimental work in the electronic control of trafiicaaL esis 
expected that by the end of 1965 traffic signals over the whole area will be con- 
trolled by an electronic computer-control system, which has been established at 
a cost of more than $3 million. An improvement of 20 to 25 per cent in traffic 
flow is anticipated. 


Subject to the foregoing, the regulation of traffic on local streets and roads 
continues to be the responsibility of the area municipalities. Traffic engineering 
practices vary; for example, there is no uniform policy governing truck traffic, 
and no rational system of one-way streets. When the centrally controlled 
traffic signal system is in operation, the fragmented control of traffic on local 
streets will be even more out of date. It is clear that the traffic engineering 
services of the area should be unified under a single authority. 


i. Parking 

The Metro Act (sec. 272) grants to the Metropolitan Corporation the powers 
of a municipality to establish parking lots and facilities and to set up a Parking 
Authority, and authorizes the Corporation to enter into an agreement with the 


Parking Authority of Toronto for the operation of Metro parking lots. Metro 
has to date not exercised these powers. 


Parking is generally a problem in all large urban communities; in the Metro 
area, the problem is accentuated by one of the highest motor vehicle ratios to 
population on the continent coupled with the fact that the central area was 
developed before the age of the automobile. Off-street parking facilities, which — 
are, in effect, an extension of the public street system, are essential to ensure the 
most efficient use of the streets. In 1952 the City of Toronto established a 
Parking Authority which operates off-street parking facilities on a self-sustaining 
basis. In North York, York and Etobicoke the authorities are financially de- 
pendent upon the local councils. 


In view of the relationship of parking to the overall transportation system 
of the area, Metro has at various times considered the establishment of a metro- 
politan authority which would either assume the assets or operate through the 
agency of the Toronto Parking Authority. New problems of area-wide concern 
are now to the fore in the planning of parking facilities both to complement rapid 
transit and commuter train services and to encourage commercial developments 
along the route of the east-west subway. These are matters of metropolitan 
concern affecting traffic control policy, the financial operations of the transit 
system, and the amount of traffic entering the central part of the area. 


The City of Toronto, in its brief to the Commission, submitted that an 
area-wide parking authority ‘‘would assist the proper coordination of all com- 
munications interests—arterial roads, mass transit, commuter rail service and 
traffic control’. I am of the opinion that such an authority should be estab- 
lished. 
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it. Conclusions 


_ The traffic engineering services of the Metropolitan area should be unified 
under Metro. 


Metro should establish an area-wide Parking Authority with responsibility 
for policy on the provision of parking facilities in the Metropolitan Area in 
conformity with metropolitan requirements and planning, and with power to 
operate such facilities directly or to enter into a contractual arrangement for 
their operation by the Toronto Parking Authority. 


pee URLIC- HOUSING 


Section 217 of the Metro Act confers upon the Metropolitan Corporation 
all the powers of a municipality under The Housing Development Act or any 
other Act with respect to housing or building development, housing projects and 
redevelopment areas, without limiting or interfering with the powers of the 
area municipalities in these matters. Section 218 authorizes Metro to enter 
into agreements with an area municipality for sharing or contributing to its 
costs in the exercise of any of its powers in the matter of housing. 


1. Housing Agencies 


With the Federal Government contributing the largest share of the financ- 
ing, under the National Housing Act and through Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, five separate and distinct agencies have been operating in the public 
housing field in the Metro area, as follows: 


(a) Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority, a special authority created 
by the Provincial Government in 1955, administers low rental family housing 
projects which are subsidized jointly, under section 36 of the National Housing 
Act, by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Government of 
Ontario. 


(b) Metropolitan Toronto Housing Company Limited, a non-profit company 
wholly owned by the Metropolitan Corporation, was incorporated to qualify 
under the “limited dividend” mortgage loan provisions of section 16 of the 
National Housing Act. It builds housing for elderly people and the projects 
are managed by the Metropolitan Department of Welfare and Housing. 


(c) Housing Authority of Toronto, a housing agency of the City of Toronto 
created in 1947 to manage city housing projects, concerned itself originally with 
low rental or subsidized housing but now directs its efforts mainly to moderate 
rental family housing projects. 


(d) City of Toronto Limited Dividend Housing Corporation Limited, 
created by the City of Toronto in 1956 to qualify for limited dividend mortgage 
loans under section 16 of the National Housing Act, builds and administers 
moderate rental housing on sites supplied by the City. 


Dil 


(e) York Township Housing Company Limited, owned by York Township, 
builds and administers housing for elderly persons. 


il. Limited Achievement 


When Metro came into being on January 1, 1954, the only subsidized 
family housing units available were ‘in Regent Park North, a project of the 
Housing Authority of Toronto, commenced in 1947 and completed with 1,397 
dwelling units in 1959. Apart from Regent Park South, with 732 units, all 
other subsidized public housing constructed in the Metro area under section 36 
of the National Housing Act was requested by the Metropolitan Council. As at 
September 1, 1964, the stock of low rental housing in Metro was 3,707 units, and 
the construction of 6,300 additional units is planned for the period 1964-1973. 
Under the Ontario Rent Certificate Plan, which provides for renting existing 
houses and apartments from private owners, the Metropolitan Toronto Housing 
Authority, as agent for the Province, has assembled 245 units. 


All moderate rental ‘“‘limited dividend” housing units, built under section 
16 of the National Housing Act, were constructed by the City of Toronto Limited 
Dividend Housing Corporation Limited. The total stock, as at September 1, 
1964, was 1,268 units, including 902 units in the Moss Park project. 


Prior to Metro, low rental housing for elderly persons was provided in one 
project of 128 units by the York Township Housing Corporation, which has 
retained administration of the project. Since 1954, the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion, acting through its ‘‘limited dividend’ Metropolitan Toronto Housing 
Company Limited, has constructed 1,866 units in separate projects in the City, 
Etobicoke, North York, Scarborough, York and East York, raising the total to 
almost 2,000 units. These make available bachelor and one-bedroom suites for 
citizens of Metro of limited income, who are over 60 years of age and have had 
ten years’ continuous residence in Metro immediately prior to their application. 
Rents range from $35.75 to $50.00 monthly for bachelor suites and from $42.25 
to $60.00 monthly for one-bedroom apartments. 


Metro’s major accomplishment in public housing has been in the provision 
of low rental units for elderly persons. Its record in this field is very good. 
The same cannot be said of the provision of subsidized low rental family housing. 
The existing stock of 3,700 units meets only a fraction of the need; the revised 
draft Metro Official Plan estimates requirements at 30,000 to 40,000 units by 
1980, while a recent study estimates the current effective demand at 15,000 units.* 
But Metro’s experience in public housing is by no means unique. In the whole 
of Canada only 12,500 units have been provided in the past fifteen years, of which 
more than 60 per cent are in Ontario. It is apparent that public housing has not 
yet attained wide political acceptance in Canada. 


1Good Housing for Canadians: A Study by the Ontario Association of Housing Authorities, 
1964, p. 91. 
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The lack of progress in public housing in the Toronto area should not be 
attributed solely to the metropolitan government. The situation has been 
substantially beyond its control. The multiplicity of authorities concerned in 
housing involves agreements between four governments and complicated adminis- 
trative techniques. It has been estimated that more than eighty planning and 
engineering steps are necessary between the initiation of a project and the 
occupancy of public housing dwellings and that the normal time lapse is of the 
order of five years. A project must be initiated by a municipality or receive its 
approval if it is to be located within its boundaries. But the area municipalities 
with available land have been reluctant to accept public housing because of fear 
of its effects on municipal and school costs and on the values of existing residential 
properties and, generally, because of the opposition of local residents to public 
housing in their neighbourhood. By its opposition, a municipality can delay 
a project almost indefinitely. Examples of such delays were cited in evidence 
before the Commission. 


The limited achievement in the Metro area must also be attributed to 
absence of a coordinated public housing programme. There has been no central 
housing authority responsible for planning, designing, constructing and adminis- 
tering public housing projects and allocating the units in accordance with the 
overall needs of the area, regardless of existing municipal boundaries. It is 
doubtful, however, whether an agency with such authority was feasible in the 
early years of metropolitan government. The law says that Metro’s housing 
powers are not to limit or interfere with the corresponding powers of the area 
municipalities; an agency such as described would at the outset have caused 
major political controversy. In any event, the first priority of the Metropolitan 
Corporation was to provide the basic physical services upon which the develop- 
ment of the area depended. Even with its powers widened, Metro would not 
have been in a position to embark on a large-scale housing programme until its 
major water and sewage programmes had been substantially completed. These 
services had to be extended to the suburbs where most of the vacant sites avail- 
able for housing are located. With the completion of its major projects, Metro, 
in 1962, endorsed the amalgamation of existing housing agencies and the forma- 
tion of a metropolitan agency responsible for all aspects of public housing in the 
area. But negotiations to achieve this end were unsuccessful. 


ii. Conclusions 


The need for a central housing agency in Metro is established by the evi- 
dence. Public housing programmes will not be accelerated unless the multipli- 
city of authorities and the procedural complexities are reduced to a necessary 
minimum. This may now be achieved through the Ontario Housing Corpora- 
tion, created by provincial legislation in 1964 with all the powers of a housing 
authority under The Housing Development Act and with responsibility for all 
aspects of housing in Ontario. 
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Amendments to the National Housing Act enacted in 1964 authorize the 
Federal Government to loan 90 per cent of the capital costs of public housing 
projects created and owned by provinces, municipalities or public housing 
agencies, and to pay 50 per cent of the annual operating losses. Under the 
policy adopted by the Ontario Housing Corporation, Ontario municipalities will 
no longer be required to contribute to capital costs. Their financial participation 
is to be limited to payment of 7.5 per cent of any operating losses incurred in 
housing other than for elderly people and, in the latter case, to waiving all 
realty taxes in excess of $25 per suite per annum. 


The Ontario Housing Corporation, qualified for loans under the National 
Housing Act, should now act as a single agency on behalf of the federal and 
rovincial governments in dealing with the Metropolitan Corporation in respect 
of all further low rental housing developments in the Metro area, with Metro 
assuming the remaining municipal financial responsibility therefor. 


7. HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Under Part IX of the Metro Act, the mandatory responsibilities of the 
Metropolitan Corporation for health and welfare services are limited to such 
matters as payment of the cost of post sanatorium care for consumptives, pro- 
vision of homes for the aged, payments to Children’s Aid Societies for the 
support of neglected children, and, since January 1, 1964, repayment to the 
area municipalities of the municipal share of the cost of mandatory services 
under the General Welfare Assistance Act. Metro has optional powers to make 
grants for the erection and maintenance of public hospitals and to construct 
and maintain public hospitals. The major public health and welfare services 
remain the responsibility of the area municipalities, with financial assistance 
from the Province. 


1. Care of the Aged 


It has been said in this report that Metro’s record in the provision of low 
rental housing for elderly persons has been very good. Its record in providing 
institutional care for the aged, under its welfare responsibilities, has been equally 
good. Prior to 1954, 762 beds were available, all of which were in Lambert 
Lodge, which was transferred to Metro in that year. As at September 1, 1964, 
there were 2,262 beds in five separate locations, including Lambert Lodge, which 
now has only 710 beds due to remodelling for the Geriatric Centre. 


ii. Chronically Ill and Convalescent Care 


The Metro Act transferred Riverdale Isolation Hospital from the City of 
Toronto to the Metropolitan Corporation. In March 1964, The Riverdale 
Hospital Act vested the management, maintenance and operation of the hospital 
in a Board of Governors, to whom the real property was leased by Metro and to 
whom all the personal property of the hospital was transferred. The board is 
not a local board of the Metropolitan Corporation. 
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Riverdale Hospital now cares for chronically ill and convalescent patients. 
While it was a responsibility of Metro, its capacity was increased from 105 to 
more than 900 beds, thereby providing relief to the active treatment hospitals 
in the area. The City of Toronto continues to provide a similar service at 
Runnymede Hospital with 130 beds. 


il. Hospital Grants 


Metro made grants in aid of hospital construction amounting to some 
$8 million from 1954 to 1963. In March 1958, the federal and provincial govern- 
ments having increased their capital grants, Council voted to cease Metro 
grants. Accordingly, reflecting diminishing instalments on commitments, the 
grant declined from $1.2 million in 1958 to $200,000 in 1963. Rising construc- 
tion costs and a severe shortage of hospital beds soon led to pressure for a 
resumption of Metro’s original policy. In November 1963, Council voted to 
resume grants on the basis of 50 per cent of the regular provincial grant, and an 
amount of $500,000 was included in the 1964 operating budget for this purpose. 
I find that, in making grants in aid of hospital construction, the Metropolitan 
Corporation is discharging a proper responsibility. 


Reports of a major survey of hospital needs in Metro show a current shortage 
of 2,360 active treatment beds, an anticipated shortage of 6,172 beds between 
1963 and 1980, and a severe shortage of hospital beds for the care of children. 
In its brief to the Commission, the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto submitted that the problem of providing adequate hospital facilities in 
the area “is much more than a matter of financing. It is a problem of planning 
which must be tackled on the metropolitan level at least’. On March 171965" 
the Minister of Health officially endorsed a recommendation of a survey com- 
mittee for the establishment of a Metropolitan Toronto region hospital coordinat- 
ing council which ‘‘would maintain an up-to-date analysis of the needs and 
facilities for health services in the area and would make the necessary recom- 
mendations to meet any deficiencies that might occur’. The appointment of 
such a council will be a forward step in planning for health needs. 


iv. Emergency Ambulance Service 


The City of Toronto provides the only publicly-owned emergency ambu- 
lance service in the metropolitan area, with eight well-equipped modern ambu- 
lances. Operating under the City’s Department of Health, there are five 
ambulance stations strategically located. The ambulances are linked by two- 
way radios and a central dispatcher who has radio and telephone connections 
with the police and fire departments. Each ambulance has two attendants and 
both are trained as drivers and as first aid attendants. The ambulances provide 
transportation to the nearest general hospital for any type of emergency case 
from any location in the City. By agreement, the City ambulances also transport 
mentally ill patients for the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. Etobicoke 
provides an ambulance service under a contract arrangement, and in three 
municipalities each fire department has an ambulance. 
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It was submitted to the Commission that an emergency ambulance service 
should be available on a metropolitan basis. I agree. Ambulance service in a 
metropolitan area should have no regard to local boundaries. In the words of 
the Royal Commission on Greater London (1960), which recommended that the 
Greater London Council should be responsible for the service, ‘‘the area needed 
for this service is very much larger than that needed for the other personal health 
services’. I also find that the service should be publicly owned and operated; 
it is of too vital concern to the citizens to be left in the hands of private ambulance 
Operators. 


Metro should take steps to provide a metropolitan public emergency 
ambulance service. A central despatch system for all ambulances serving 
emergency calls in Metropolitan Toronto is immediately necessary. It has 
been suggested that the emergency service should be operated by the police 
department or by the area fire departments. I suggest a contractual arrange- 
ment between the Metropolitan Corporation and the City of Toronto under 
which the service would be operated by the City for the whole area. 


v. Public Assistance 


The welfare services assigned to Metro are administered by the Metropoli- 
tan Welfare and Housing Department. Under provincial legislation, each of 
the area municipalities administers general welfare assistance, supplementary 
services and such optional services as it may choose. Nine services, including 
general welfare payments, nursing home care, and rehabilitation, are mandatory 
where the need is present, and the Province pays 80 per cent of the allowances 
paid to the recipients, subject to certain ceilings. The Province also shares in 
the costs of other services which may be provided. 


With a relatively larger proportion of elderly persons and with the concen- 
tration of low-income families within its boundaries, the City is called upon to 
provide a greater variety of welfare services than the other municipalities. It 
bears the preponderant share of welfare costs, although it was afforded relief in 
1964 when the Metropolitan Corporation assumed the municipal share (20 per 
cent) of the payments under The General Welfare Assistance Act. The other 
municipalities submit that their more limited services are adequate for the 
requirements of their people. 


The Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto submitted in its brief 
to the Commission that, with certain services being optional and with different 
interpretations given to the general welfare assistance legislation, there are 
inequalities in the provision of welfare services among the thirteen area munici- 
palities. There are services which are provided in some municipalities and not 
in others and, in some instances, allowances under mandatory welfare assistance 
vary appreciably as the recipient moves out of one municipality into another. 
The Council also submitted that most of the services for which there is legislative 
provision are needed in the suburbs as well as in the older core of the area. It 
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urged ‘‘that these services should be equally available to individuals and families 
with the same needs, no matter where they live in Metropolitan Toronto’’. 


With Metro’s thirteen municipalities varying so greatly in size, in the 
composition of their population and in resources, the needs for welfare services 
vary and there are variations in the standards of service provided. In 1963 the 
City of Toronto reported 340 full time welfare employees; in the suburbs the 
number was 37, distributed as follows: nine in North York, seven each in Scarbor- 
ough, Etobicoke and York, four in East York, one each in Mimico, New Toronto 
and Long Branch, and none in Swansea, Weston, Forest Hill and Leaside. 


While it is generally agreed that the personal services directly affecting the 
individual citizen require a local unit of administration, it is also agreed that such 
unit must be adequate for the purpose. Small autonomous units with limited 
resources, like some of the area municipalities, cannot provide the range of 
services which should be available under modern health and welfare programmes, 
and the services which they do make available are not always administered by 
trained personnel. This is not satisfactory. A consolidation of some of the 
municipalities, by enlarging the areas of service and spreading the costs, would 
lead to more equality in standards and in the range of welfare services provided 
in the Metro area. 


vi. Public Health 


Public health is the responsibility of the local boards of health in the area 
municipalities. Leaside and East York constitute an inter-municipal health 
unit. The basic services include nursing services, immunization, school dental 
services, medical care of infants and mothers, sanitary inspection and housing 
inspection. As in the case of the welfare services, the health services of the area 
vary in range and in quality, the City of Toronto necessarily providing the 
widest range. Per capita gross expenditures on health services in 1963 amounted 
to $5.74 in Toronto and, in the suburbs, ranged from 41 cents in Long Branch to 
$2.50 in York. For the reasons already set out in respect of welfare, a consolida- 
tion of some of the area municipalities would result in a more equitable distribu- 
tion of health services in Metro. 


In its brief to the Commission, Etobicoke Township recommended the 
appointment of a Metropolitan Health Officer who would be responsible for 
certain inspection services. Specific reference was made, among others, to the 
medical aspects of milk inspection, because of Metro-wide distribution of milk. 
I find that, if some inspection services should be performed for the whole area 
by a single agency, this does not necessarily require the establishment of a new 
metropolitan department. With fewer area municipalities, an inspection service 
could be assigned under contract to the City’s Health Department, each muni- 
cipality to pay its share of the cost. I suggest that a Metropolitan Board of 
Health Officers, consisting of the medical health officers of the area municipalities, 
should be formed to advise on such matters, to coordinate the health policies of 
the municipalities and, generally, to promote co-operation in maintaining high 
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standards of health services throughout the area. The board could also set up 
standards in relation to service, equipment and staff training for the proposed 
metropolitan emergency ambulance service. 


vil. Conclusions 


In resuming grants in aid of hospital construction, the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion is discharging a proper responsibility. 


The Metropolitan Corporation should take steps to provide a metropolitan 
public emergency ambulance service. Consideration should be given to a 
contractual arrangement with Toronto under which the City would operate 
the service. 


A Metropolitan Board of Health Officers, consisting of the area health 
officers, should be formed to coordinate the public health policies of the local 
municipalities and to advise on health and sanitary inspection matters. 


A consolidation of municipalities would lead to more equality in standards 
and in the range of health and welfare services provided in the Metro area. The 
aim should be to make these services equally available to individuals and families 
with the same needs, no matter where they live in Metropolitan Toronto. 


8. WASTE DISPOSAL 


Section 257 of the Metro Act authorizes the Metropolitan Corporation to 
acquire land and to erect buildings and machinery for the purposes of dumping 
and disposing of garbage, refuse and industrial waste, but only with the approval 
of the area municipality in which the land is situated. 


While Metro has not acquired any sites, it has operated a total of twelve 
sites under agreement with the area municipalities concerned. By the end of 
1964, however, only one metropolitan disposal site was still in operation and 
this was being rapidly filled up. As locally operated sites in almost every 
municipality are quickly being filled, there is now an urgent need to locate new 
sites to provide disposal and incineration facilities on an area-wide basis. 


A system of disposal of industrial waste and some domestic refuse by the 
dumping of satisfactory fills in low-lying areas has been in operation for some 
years through the co-operation of the Metropolitan Parks Department and the 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority. This has made 
possible the development of many low-lying marshy sites as park sites and green 
areas; it assisted, for example, in the creation of Marie Curtis Park in Long 
Branch. These land improvement operations are to be commended. 


In its brief to the Commission, the Conservation Authority urged the need 
for a long-term programme for industrial and municipal waste disposal, on which 
a joint study with the Metropolitan Parks Department has been undertaken. 
The Authority also submitted that Metro alone should assume responsibility for 
all waste disposal in the Metropolitan Area. I agree with this recommendation. 
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9. PARKS AND RECREATION 


Under section 223 of the Metro Act, the Metropolitan Council is empowered 
to acquire land for establishing public parks and recreation areas in the Metro- 
politan Area or in any adjoining local municipality in the counties of Ontario or 
Peel or in any local municipality in the County of York. With approval of the 
Municipal Board, Council may, under section 225, assume any existing park or 
recreation area in any area municipality without compensation but subject to 
assumption of responsibility for any outstanding debt. By agreement with the 
Conservation Authority, Council may manage and control lands vested in the 
Authority. 


Lands acquired by Metro for park purposes are intended to be developed as 
regional parks serving large communities. Local parks providing recreation on a 
neighbourhood basis remain the responsibility of the area municipalities. In 
1953 the only major regional parks in the area were High Park in the west end of 
Toronto and the Toronto Islands. Ownership of High Park, which has been 
attractively developed, has remained with the City of Toronto. The Toronto 
Islands were conveyed to Metro on January 1, 1956, and have since been exten- 
sively developed. The Metropolitan Corporation now operates approximately 
4,400 acres of park lands, including horticultural gardens, two golf courses and the 
Riverdale Zoo. Capital expenditures of the Metropolitan Parks Department in 
the first ten years of Metro exceeded $12.5 million. 


The metropolitan parks programme in large part hinges on the programme 
of the Conservation Authority. Under agreement with the Authority, Metro 
develops and maintains, for park and recreational purposes, flood plain lands and 
conservation lands acquired by the Authority. Five major parks are now under 
development in the Highland Creek, Black Creek, Don River, Rouge River and 
Humber River Valleys. 


The acreage of metropolitan parklands by municipality is as follows: 
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The Metropolitan Parks Department is responsible for a considerable area 
of waterfront parkland in the east, including the Scarborough Bluffs. On the 
western lakeshore of Metro, between the Humber River and Etobicoke Creek, 
only Marie Curtis Park, in Long Branch, has been established. No steps have 
been taken to preserve the waterfront on the western fringe of the Metropolitan 
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Planning Area. As it would benefit the area as a whole, responsibility for the 
development of the waterfront for park and recreational purposes should be 
exercised by the Metropolitan Corporation. 


LO RPOLICE 


When Metro was formed each of the thirteen area municipalities retained 
its own police department. These varied in size, recruiting methods and 
standards, training, equipment, salaries and working conditions, and, according- 
ly, in the standards of service provided. There was no single communications 
network to link all the municipalities as each was concerned primarily with law 
enforcement within its own boundaries. There were difficulties in traffic control 
and the enforcement of licensing regulations. The ratio of policemen to popu- 
lation ranged from one officer for every 450 residents in Toronto to one for 
every 1,200 in Scarborough. 


On January 1, 1957, under an amendment to the Metro Act, the police 
departments were unified under the Metropolitan Board of Commissioners of 
Police. The area is now divided for police purposes into five districts to serve 
the west-central, western, east-central, eastern, and northern sections, without 
regard to municipal boundaries. The whole area is now served by a central police 
communications system, supplemented by a complete mobile communications 
unit for use in an emergency. Specialized equipment has been furnished in all 
districts and new police stations have been built replacing the smaller and 
obsolete stations. 


A Metropolitan Toronto Police College has been in operation since January 
1959, and recruiting methods and training are now standardized. The uniform 
force has increased from 1,985 in 1956 to 2,402 in 1963 and a police cadet system 
has been instituted. Costs of the police service have risen from $12.7 million in 
1957 to $19.8 million in 1963, salaries alone accounting for an increase of 
$6 million. 


A number of briefs to the Commission complained that the police 
force is too centralized, with the result that some municipalities are receiving 
less protection than when they had their own force. It was submitted that 
local by-laws are not effectively enforced and, accordingly, that the responsibility 
for such enforcement should be restored to each municipality, the Metro police 
to remain responsible for communications and criminal investigation. 


I find that the creation of the Metropolitan Police Force has considerably 
improved the service for the entire area. To divide the police function between 
the Metro force and a number of local forces would be a retrograde step. In 
1964 the Board of Commissioners of Police created a Parking Control Unit of 
civilian personnel appointed as by-law enforcement officers to enforce parking 
regulations. This unit now consists of 45 officers and releases uniform police 
for the performance of their major functions. I am of the opinion that if this 
system, operating under the Police Commission, is extended to the enforcement 
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of other by-laws, the requirements of the area municipalities would be met. The 
enforcement of local by-laws would also be greatly facilitated if the present 
variety in area by-laws were reduced by a consolidation of some of the area 
municipalities. 


While I do not recommend the division of the police function between 
Metro and the area municipalities, I suggest that more effort should be made to 
improve relationships between the police force and the municipalities. 
There is value in identification of the policeman with the citizens of the locality 
which he serves. I commend to the Police Commission the following suggestions 
submitted by the Township of Scarborough: 


Our concern is that the Police Force is too centralized and there is too 
little association directly with the local municipalities. If there were a larger 
measure of authority at the local level there would be a greater participation 
by the Police in community functions to the end that their association with 
local residents would be on a more personalized level. We would suggest the 
following to help the situation: 


(a) The Police Commission be more closely associated with the local 
municipality. 


(b) District Chiefs of Police have more local authority. 


(c) Limit the transfer of personnel so that they can become more 
familiar with the local problems. 


11. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Under the Metro Act, the Metropolitan Corporation assumed the responsi- 
bility for maintaining the County Court House and the County Jail, the Juvenile 
and Family Court, the Magistrates Courts for the metropolitan area, the office 
of the Chief Coroner and the registry offices of the City and of the County of 
York. 


A new Metropolitan Toronto Juvenile and Family Court building was 
constructed on Jarvis Street in Toronto in 1957, and a new County Court 
House is under construction on University Avenue. Magistrates Courts are 
now provided on an area-wide basis, with courts established in Toronto, New 
Toronto, York, Etobicoke, North York and Scarborough. 


It was submitted to the Commission that the services of the Juvenile and 
Family Court should be expanded and that they should be decentralized by the 
establishment of court facilities in the outer suburbs, where children and adoles- 
cents form a large proportion of the population. However, Metro, which is 
responsible for payment of salaries and all other costs, has contended that it is 
bearing an undue burden and that the costs should be assumed by the Province. 
Expenditures on this service rose from some $250,000 in 1954 to more than 
$700,000 in 1963. 


Considering, inter alia, the importance of the services provided and that 
the number of children appearing before the Court has increased from approxi- 
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mately 2,700 in 1953 to more than 10,000 in 1964, I find that there is an urgent 
need for additional services, facilities and staff.. In my opinion the need for a 
properly staffed and serviced Metropolitan Juvenile and Family Court system, 
with court facilities in the large outer suburbs, is sufficiently immediate to 
warrant the necessary increase in Metro’s budget for this purpose, pending a 
review of the sharing of costs of the administration of justice between the 
Province and the Metropolitan Corporation. 


12. LICENSING 


The licensing of businesses and trades was the responsibility of the area 
municipalities until January 1, 1957, when it was assumed by the Metropolitan 
Licensing Commission under an amendment to the Metro Act (sections 209-216). 
The Commission, exercising the powers of boards of commissioners of police 
under The Municipal Act, is empowered to license, to revoke licenses and to fix 
the fees to be paid for a license. It now licenses some eighty activities in the 
area. 


Metropolitan licensing has made possible common minimum standards, 
uniform fees and regulations, and, in the case of taxicabs, area-wide licenses in 
place of the local licenses which, prior to 1957, had restricted drivers to operating 
within the boundaries of the municipality in which they were licensed. 


The Commission has established seven districts, with two offices in Toronto 
and an office in Scarborough, North York, Etobicoke, York and New Toronto. 
Licenses affecting metropolitan-wide activities, such as taxicabs and tradesmen, 
are issued from the head office, while those affecting activities tied to a specific 
location, such as restaurants, are issued from the area offices. The Commission 
has also set up Boards of Examiners for plumbers, electricians and heating 
installers. 


In briefs submitted by Scarborough, Etobicoke and Forest Hill, it was urged 
that the licensing function should be divided between the metropolitan govern- 
ment, which should retain responsibility for licensing metropolitan-wide activi- 
ties, and the area governments, which should be responsible for licensing local 
businesses tied to a specific location. The Scarborough brief states that: 


The Commission is trying to administer many local licensing matters 
with a centralized organization and sub-offices. Reports required from 
Township Departments such as Fire, Building and Health are coordinated 
by the local municipality and reported to the Central Licensing Office. 
Often the application is made to the area office and the administrative 
problems of handling such a simple matter of a local license becomes compli- 
cated and frustrating to applicants when so many bodies are handling the 
application with the resultant delays. It is difficult to correct the delays 
because of the administrative monster that is necessary to coordinate these 
procedures. Local licenses could be far more effectively handled on the 
local level. 


The Municipal Act gives a licensing body the discretion to grant or 
refuse a license and we consider this an essential element of its function. A 
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particular type of business is sometimes very unsuitable to a particular 

location. With the centralized administration of the Metro Licensing 

Commission it is difficult, if not impossible, for it to act in such a discretion- 

ary way since it cannot be expected to be fully acquainted with a particular 

local situation. Within the federation concept, licenses of a Metro-wide 

nature should be handled by Metro and those of a local nature by the 
local. Council, 


The Licensing Commission, as has been shown, already recognizes a distinc- 
tion between licensees whose activities are tied to a specific location and those 
whose operations are mobile and metropolitan-wide in nature. For the former 
it has found it necessary to establish a number of area offices. I find that, with 
a consolidation of some of the municipalities, the remaining units should 
assume responsibility for the licensing of local businesses which are tied to a 
specific location, as distinct from metropolitan-wide businesses and activities. 
This would be a proper function for the area municipalities, subject, where 
required, to minimum standards set by the Metropolitan Licensing Commission. 
The transfer of this responsibility to the local municipalities will enable the 
Commission to concentrate on the licensing of taxicabs and other businesses of 
area-wide concern. 


To avoid duplicating the Commission’s machinery for the issuing of licenses, 
consideration should be given to an arrangement between the area municipalities 
and the Commission under which, the municipality having made the decision, the 
license would be issued on its behalf and at its request by the Commission, with 
the fee paid to the local municipality. 


While the Metropolitan Council appoints two of the three members of the 
Licensing Commission, fixes the salaries of the Commission, and has power to 
confer licensing powers on it in certain fields and to revoke such powers, the 
authority of the Commission itself is very wide. It may license and revoke 
licenses and alone fixes the fees for licenses. The law provides for an appeal to 
the Courts in the case of refusal or revocation of a license, but the Commission’s 
authority in the matter of fees is final. Toconform with our principles of govern- 
ment, the law should be amended to require approval by the Metropolitan 
Council of license fees adopted by the Commission. 


13. FIRE PROTECTION 


Fire protection in the Metropolitan Area is the responsibility of the area 
municipalities, and, in their briefs to the Commission, almost all municipalities 
submitted that this responsibility should remain with them. The City of 
Toronto alone presented a case for unification of the thirteen fire fighting services. 


With municipal units so different in size and resources, fire protection stand- 
ards in the area necessarily vary. The City, with its high population density and 
its pattern of residential, commercial and industrial development, provides a high 
standard of service, with a permanent skilled fire fighting force and modern fire 
fighting equipment. In the past ten years the suburbs have expanded their 
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services considerably. Gross current expenditures per capita on fire protection 
in 1963 totalled $13.02 in Leaside, $12.31 in New Toronto and $11.12 in Forest 
Hill, as compared with $12.79 in Toronto. The figure for Swansea, with a 
volunteer force, was $2.54 and in the remaining suburbs the range was from 
$4.39 in Long Branch to $6.85 in East York. 


Fire protection is the largest loeal service in terms of personnel. The 
increases in the number of fire department employees in the area between 1954 
and 1963 are shown in the following table: 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS: NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
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These increases in personnel reflect both improved services and a reduction 
in the work week. The improvement in services included establishment of new 
stations, expansion of existing facilities and provision of new services. It also 
included the partial replacement of volunteers by permanent employees. In 
Swansea, however, the force is still exclusively voluntary; in Long Branch it is 
composed of seven permanent and seventeen volunteer firemen; and as at October 
30, 1964, there were twenty volunteers in the Etobicoke force, twelve in Weston, 
ten in New Toronto and one in Mimico. It will be noted that, apart from 
Etobicoke, the suburbs served by volunteers are in the inner ring. 


While wholly or partly volunteer fire departments may be adequate for less 
developed areas, volunteer fire fighters cannot meet the standards which must 
be maintained by departments responsible for fire protection in a large urban 
metropolis. Municipalities which have to rely on volunteers and which, in some 
cases, are not able to afford certain expensive types of modern fire fighting equip- 
ment, are uneconomic units for the provision of adequate fire protection services 
in a metropolitan area. 


The improvement in standards which should be effected in some parts of 
Metropolitan Toronto does not necessarily call for a level of service which is 
uniform throughout the area. The level of service should be commensurate with 
the requirements of the area served, having regard to such factors as population 
density and the stage of development reached and to its geographic location 
within the larger area. I{ the municipalities are economic units for the provision 
of the required standards of service, unification of the fire fighting services of the 
Metropolitan Area becomes unnecessary. I am of the opinion that under the 
consolidation of municipal units recommended in this report, fire protection can 
properly remain the responsibility of the area municipalities, with an effective 
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mutual aid agreement under which each could request assistance from one or all 
of the others when necessary. 


Where centralization is necessary, as in the case of a central communications 
system, the system could be operated under contract by the City of Toronto, 
with the costs shared among the municipalities on an agreed basis. The training 
of personnel might also be centralized in the City on a similar basis. 


The fire chiefs should continue to constitute an area committee to advise on 
the foregoing matters and on other matters of mutual concern affecting the fire 
fighting services of the area. 


14 PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The establishment of public libraries in Metro is the responsibility of the 
area municipalities. There are thirteen public library boards in the area 
operating under the provisions of The Public Libraries Act. Their operations 
are financed mainly by a local public library rate, which must be set to yield 
not more than 50 cents per capita of population, unless a majority of council 
decides otherwise. The boards also receive legislative grants from the Province. 


Library service standards vary from municipality to municipality. The 
Toronto Public Library Board, established in 1884, maintains the Central 
Library, twenty-one branch libraries throughout the City, and public libraries 
in six hospitals and seventeen primary schools. It provides two basic types of 
service to the whole area: a large reference collection, which cannot be duplicated, 
and a lending service. Most of the other area library boards have been set up 
since 1944 and some have attained high standards. Per capita expenditure on 
libraries ranged in 1963 from $1.27 in Swansea to $4.52 in Leaside. The figure 
for Toronto was $4.02. 


Under an amendment to the Metro Act, enacted in 1958, the Metropolitan 
Council is empowered to make grants in aid of capital or current expenditures to 
any public library board in an area municipality which, in the opinion of Council, 
provides library services to residents of any other municipality. With its 
Central Library serving the whole area as a reference library, the Toronto 
Public Library Board alone has received an annual grant from Metro. The 
amount of the grant was $25,000 in 1958 and 1959, $100,000 in 1960 and 1961, 
$250,000 in 1962 and 1963, and $300,000 in 1964. 


To aid it in apportioning grants to area library boards and to establish guide 
lines for the development of higher standards of library services, Metro Council, 
in 1958, authorized the Council of Library Trustees of Toronto and District to 
engage Dr. Ralph Shaw, Dean of the Library School at Rutgers University, to 
conduct a survey of library services in Metropolitan Toronto. Dr. Shaw 
reported in June 1960. He found a wide disparity in quantity and quality of 
library service in the area but did not believe that centralization would auto- 
matically solve the problems of equalization. His basic recommendation was 
the establishment of a Metropolitan Library Board to coordinate the activities 
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of the local library boards and to help overcome the obstacles to a steady im- 
provement in library services throughout the area presented by the differences 
in size and resources of the municipalities. The report recommended the 
development of the library service in terms of three types of units, namely, a 
central library, regional libraries and neighbourhood libraries, with funds pro- 
vided by both Metro and the area municipalities in relation to their respective 
interests. 


In its brief to the Commission, the Toronto Public Library Board submitted 
that ‘‘the system of 13 independent public library boards operating under the 
present Public Libraries Act is unsuited to the public library requirements in 
Metropolitan Toronto’. It recommended a consolidation of library services in 
a scheme of central and district organization with appropriate changes in finan- 
cial arrangements. Some municipalities favoured a metropolitan board to coor- 
dinate the activities of local boards but not to supplant them. Others urged 
retention of the existing system of independent boards. 


I find that with thirteen independent library boards the disparity in services 
in the area is too wide. Complete centralization, however, appears both un- 
necessary and undesirable. In the words of the Shaw Report, “‘local participa- 
tion and responsibility for the development of library services is one of the 
keystones in developing effective library service’. In my opinion, the desired 
improvements in service could be effected under a consolidation of municipalities, 
the operation of libraries remaining a local responsibility with coordination by a 
Metropolitan Library Board. 


More specifically, I agree with the recommendations of Report No. 1 (1962) 
of the Special Committee on Library Services appointed by the Metropolitan 
Council to study and report on the Shaw Report. The Committee’s recommen- 
dations are, inter alia, as follows: 


(1) Organization: 

The Special Committee recommends that the operation of libraries 
in Metropolitan Toronto continue to be the responsibility of local library 
boards but that a Metropolitan Library Board be established to 
encourage and coordinate the raising of library standards throughout 
the area. 


The Special Committee also recommends: 


(a) That the Metropolitan Library Board be composed of nine 
members as follows: 


Five members who are Trustees or who have been Trustees of 

Area Library Boards within Metropolitan Toronto, 

Two members representing the Metropolitan Council, 

One member representing the Metropolitan School Board, 

ou orgie representing the Metropolitan Separate School 
oard; 


provided that not fewer than four members shall be residents 
of the City of Toronto and not fewer than four members shall 
be residents of the Suburban Area Municipalities;........ 
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15. 


(2) 


(3) 


Expansion of Library Facilities: 
(a) «Capital @osts: 
The Special Committee recommends: 


(1) that the Metropolitan Library Board assume the function of 
coordinating the expansion and construction of library facilities 
throughout the Metropolitan area; 


(ii) that the Metropolitan Library Board pay the full costs of any 
additions or relocation approved for the central reference 
library facilities; pay the basic cost of construction and 
equipping a network of regional libraries according to basic 
standards approved by the Metropolitan Council; and 
cooperate with local library boards in the planning and 
siting of neighbourhood libraries; and 


(i) that the Metropolitan Library Board assume responsibility 
for payment of any existing debenture debt as it applies to the 
central reference library and other existing libraries, or such 
portions thereof, as may be approved for designation as 
regional libraries. 


(b) Operating Costs: 


The Special Committee recommends that the Metropolitan Library 
Board be authorized to contribute from a budget approved by the 
Metropolitan Council towards the operating costs of local library 
boards as follows: 


(1) An amount, to be determined each year, to be paid toward 
the cost of providing the central reference library services, 
and an amount to be determined each year to be paid to the 
local library boards to encourage compliance with standards 
of reference service in regional libraries; 


(11) The cost of authorized research projects. 


General: 


The Special Committee recommends that the Metropolitan 
Library Board establish salary standards for professional staff, co- 
ordinate the research programs of the local library boards, encourage 
interloan activities, establish a union catalogue, provide a centralized 
cataloguing service, and work towards the development of a single 
library card for eligible Metropolitan users. 


For these purposes, the Special Committee also recommends that 
the Metropolitan Library Board be authorized to employ a chief 
librarian and such other staff as may be required to carry out the 
foregoing functions. 


AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


In 1957 the Metro Act was amended to add air pollution control to the 


responsibilities of the Metropolitan Corporation. The Air Pollution Control 
Division of the Metropolitan Works Department carries out surveys to establish 
the nature and degree of pollution, analyzes air samples, conducts pollen counts 
and tests traffic gases on the main urban arteries. It checks fuel-burning and 
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incinerating equipment and grants permits for the installation of equipment 
after inspection for conformity with the requirements of the Metro air pollution 
by-law. 


While progress has been made in coping with the problem, the potential 
sources of pollution are increasing with population growth, the accompanying 
industrial development and increasing motor vehicle density. The proposed 
Metro Official Plan envisages controls to reduce the general level of air pollution. 


16. CONCLUSION 


This chapter has examined the development and operation of services 
assigned by the Metro Act to the Metropolitan Corporation and the performance 
by the area municipalities of local services of metropolitan interest. Education, 
planning, assessment and finance are discussed below. 


While I find that the division of responsibilities under the Metro Act has in 
most respects satisfied the needs of municipal government in the area, I have 
suggested a number of changes which the experience of the past ten years shows 
to be necessary. These include additional responsibilities which should be 
assumed by the Metropolitan Corporation affecting public housing, libraries, 
an emergency ambulance service, waterfront development for park and recrea- 
tional purposes, traffic engineering, parking, major local arterial roads, boundary 
roads and access to metropolitan roads, waste disposal and financial participation 
in sewer renewal programmes and redevelopment in the core area. Contractual 
arrangements between the Metropolitan Corporation and the City of Toronto 
are suggested under which the City would operate the parking and emergency 
ambulance services. 


I find that the Transit Commission should continue to be the authority for 
the provision of public transportation but suggest a more formal coordination 
between Metro Council and the Commission. 


I also find that the police function should continue to be an exclusive 
metropolitan responsibility under the Board of Commissioners of Police which, 
however, should take steps to improve relationships with the municipalities. 


In respect of services administered by the area municipalities, there are some, 
such as street cleaning, street lighting, sidewalk repairs, snow removal and 
garbage collection, where the standards of service are mainly of local concern. 
There are others, such as the personal health and welfare services, where, having 
regard to the interdependence of the people of the area and to their mobility, the 
standards are of wider concern. With thirteen municipalities varying so greatly 
in size, in resources and in the composition of their population, disparities in the 
standards and in the range of health and welfare services are inevitable. | have 
suggested that these disparities could be appreciably reduced by a consolidation 
of some of the municipalities which would enlarge the area of service and spread 
the costs over the larger area with its larger resources. 
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Fire protection is another service of more than local interest. Since, under 
the proposed consolidation, the area municipalities would all be economic units 
for the provision of the standards of service required in a metropolitan area, 
unification of the fire protection services is not necessary. However, a central- 
ized communications system is essential. This should be operated under contract 
by the City of Toronto, which, by arrangement, could also centralize the training 
of personnel. 


In the matter of licensing, | have recommended that the licensing of local 
businesses which are tied to a specific location should be assumed by the con- 
solidated area municipalities. The Metropolitan Licensing Commission should 
continue to license metropolitan-wide businesses and activities, but the law 
should require approval by Metropolitan Council of license fees adopted by 
the Commission. 
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CHAPTER VI 
METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


The Metropolitan Corporation is the designated municipality, within the 
meaning of The Planning Act, for the Metropolitan Planning Area—an area of 
720 square miles which covers the thirteen municipalities in the Metropolitan 
Area and thirteen fringe municipalities. Twenty-two of the municipalities have 
planning boards and eighteen, of which eight are in Metro, have official plans. 
Under section 219(4) of the Metro Act, all planning areas established before 
April 2, 1953, which are included in the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Area, 
are ‘‘subsidiary planning areas within the said planning area’’. 


jae SLE AZEGISEN TION 


The Act declares the Metropolitan Corporation to be a municipality for the 
purposes of The Planning Act, but not in respect of redevelopment, subdivision 
control, zoning (except adjacent to metropolitan roads), and building by-laws. 
Upon approval of a Metro official plan by the Minister of Municipal Affairs, any 
official plan in a subsidiary planning area is to be amended to conform with it and 
no official plan of a subsidiary area is to be adopted that does not so conform. 
No public work is to be undertaken and no by-law passed by any municipality or 
local board in the Metropolitan Planning Area that does not conform with the 
Metro official plan. 


Under section 221 of the Act, the ‘scope and general purpose of the official 
plan’’ for the Metropolitan Planning Area includes: 


(a) land uses and consideration generally of industrial, agricultural, 
residential and commercial areas; 


(b) ways of communication; 
(c) sanitation; 
(d) green belts and park areas; 


(e) public transportation; and such other matters as the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs may from time to time define under The Planning Act. 


While the responsibility for planning is shared by Metro and the municipali- 
ties in the Planning Area and Metro has not been granted development control 
powers of zoning and sub-division control, it is the clear intent of the legislation 
that, on approval of an official plan by the Minister, the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion is to be the superior authority. The plan is the instrument through which 
it is to direct the general physical development of the area. This conforms with 
the recommendation of the Cumming Report that: 


The Metropolitan Council should be given adequate powers to direct 
and control in a general way the physical development of the entire metro- 
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politan area and to require local development plans and land use regulations 
to conform to a comprehensive plan of metropolitan development prepared 
by a Metropolitan Planning Board and finally adopted by the Metropolitan 
Council in conformity with the provisions of the Planning Act. 


2. Pap“ ONOFFICIAL OFFICIAL PLAN”’ 


The Metropolitan Planning Commissioner completed a draft official plan in 
1960, which was revised in December 1964, but no official plan has as yet been 
adopted. There has been considerable opposition to the proposed plan by 
municipalities which fear interference with their traditional autonomy in these 
matters. Accordingly, the requirement that local plans conform with a Metro 
official plan is not enforceable and the correlation of planning has had to be 
effected by procedural arrangements under which the Metropolitan Planning 
Board is consulted by and advises provincial agencies and the local municipalities 
on matters affecting zoning, sub-divisions and official plans. Notwithstanding 
resultant uncertainties, the Metropolitan Planning Commissioner, in his brief to 
the Commission, stated that: 

The planning machinery in the Metropolitan Planning Area has 
operated fairly effectively over the past ten years, in the sense that the 
extent of urban development has been reasonably controlled to forestall 
“sprawl”, that generally adequate development standards have been 
maintained, and that a satisfactory level of public services has been pro- 
vided. This has occurred through a reasonable level of co-operation between 


the local planning agencies, the Metropolitan Planning Board and the 
Provincial agencies concerned. 


The Planning Commissioner submits as one reason for the failure to adopt 
an official plan ‘“‘the fact that most of the basic policies governing area develop- 
ment have been adopted by the Metropolitan Council or the local Councils in one 
form or another’. Since the staff of the Metropolitan Planning Board helped to 
prepare or to modify local official plans, these reflect many of the basic principles 
underlying the proposed Metro official plan. Metro has in effect been operating 
with an “unofficial official plan’. In the circumstances, however, its planning 
authority is not clear and it must rely on persuasion to achieve implementation 
of its policies by the local municipalities. This is not enough to curtail further 
“urban sprawl” in the fringe area and to ensure orderly development of the 
region as a whole. 


3. NEED FOR AN OFFICIAL PLAN 


While some briefs submitted to the Commission were critical of details of 
the draft plan, all briefs which dealt with planning called for adoption of a 
Metropolitan Official Plan. These included briefs from area municipalities, 
from fringe municipalities, and from bodies primarily concerned with urban 


development. 
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The report on ‘‘Planning and Development Procedures and Controls”, 
made by McDonald, Currie & Co., in December 1963, for the Township of 
North York and filed with the Commission by the Township, says: 


We are mindful of the myriad of plans that may result if municipalities 
within the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Area are not careful to dovetail 
their documents into a general agreed scheme for the whole area. For 
instance, it is possible that the Township of Scarborough will find itself 
with a Metropolitan Toronto Official Plan, several Metropolitan Toronto 
District Plans, a Scarborough Overall Official Plan, a series of Scarborough 
Secondary Plans and a series of Scarborough Tertiary Plans, in total a some- 
what terrifying prospect if an amendment of significance is contemplated. 


Secondly, North York Township is not a planning unit. Itisa political 
unit made up of a number of districts, or parts of districts which overlap 
into adjacent political units. Don Mills, for example, has little in common 
with Downsview from a land use, servicing or transportation point of view 
except that they are both parts of the Metropolitan Toronto complex. 
How valid, then, is an overall plan which ties those two areas together except 
that it be a Metropolitan Plan? 


We, therefore, recommend that the present, inadequate Official Plan 
be retained only until the Metropolitan Toronto Official Plan is in force, 
at which time, the former should be repealed, and the latter accepted as 
the overall Plan for North York. 


In the meantime, the long-range planning staff should undertake, 
vigorously, the preparation of a series of District Plans, which, as they are 
progressively completed will provide detailed development proposals for the 
whole of the Township. 


The Central Ontario Chapter of the Town Planning Institute of Canada 
says, in its brief to the Commission: 


The first draft Metropolitan Plan has now been substantially revised 
and may be completed for consideration by the Metropolitan and Sub- 
sidiary Boards soon. It is to be hoped that agreement, on the Plan, by the 
area municipalities will be forthcoming. Although several parts of the area 
have Official Plans, approved by the Provincial Minister responsible at the 
time of application, none of them can be considered a sound guide for 
present and future policy in respect to the development, redevelopment, 
maintenance or conservation of the municipality. 


The brief recommends, inter alia: 


That legislation require the implementation of a Metropolitan Official 
Plan by district plans and subsequently zoning by-laws within two to three 
years of the adoption of a Metropolitan Official Plan. 


The brief of the Ontario Division of the Urban Development Institute 
says: 

For the developer, the chief disadvantage of the multiplicity of juris- 
dictions is the confusion which flows from the differences in the types of 
development controls exercised by the local municipalities, and from their 
methods of administering them. 


(ge 


For example, some 16 of the local municipalities have Official Plans. 
All differ in content, format, and terminology. Their approval by the 
Province notwithstanding, few of these local Plans have any value whatever 
as guides to future development. While it is true that the Metropolitan 
Toronto Official Plan; when completed, will provide for the first time a 
meaningful guide to the manner and sequence of development for the whole 
urban area, that Plan will be necessarily broad-brush in its proposals. 
Detailed plans covering Districts will be required to supplement the general 
proposals of the overall Plan. Unless these District Plans are in harmony 
with, or preferably, unless they replace the local Official Plans, conflicts, 
delays and confusion are certainties. 


The practice of “planning by assessment”’ or ‘“‘fiscal zoning’”’ was criticized 
in a number of submissions. To strengthen their assessment base, munici- 
palities are competing for the construction of high-rise apartments by allowing 
increasing densities without regard to the proper location of projects and the 
availability of services. For example, faced with restrictions on permitted 
uses of land under Toronto’s comprehensive zoning by-law, developers gravitate 
to suburbs where higher permitted densities offer a greater economic return. 
This is not orderly development. Ina decision of September 28, 1964, rejecting 
an application by the Township of York to zone an area for high-rise apart- 
ments, the Ontario Municipal Board said: 


It is evident that the effect of the Township increasing permitted 
densities has been to attract developers from other Metro municipalities. 
It would seem inevitable that other municipalities will feel compelled to 
lower their standards in order to compete effectively with the Township 
of York and that therefore unless the Board is prepared to exercise its 
power to impose some order in the Metro area, a chaotic planning situation 
is bound to result. The difficulties in this connection are of course com- 
pounded because of the absence of any Metro Official Plan. 


Orderly development is also impeded by the diversity in zoning standards, 
as well as in building codes and engineering design standards, in the area. In 
the words of the Urban Development Institute, the zoning by-laws of the 
various municipalities ‘‘differ in almost every conceivable way. There is no 
uniformity in the definitions of uses, in the numbers and types of zoning cate- 
gories, in the uses permitted in each category, or in the regulations which pertain 
thereto’. The Metropolitan Planning Commissioner said: 


The variations in standards are particularly noteworthy in the case of 
apartment buildings. For example, North York and Scarborough permit 
a maximum density of about 60 units per acre, Etobicoke 35 units per acre, 
East York about 100 to 110 units per acre, Toronto generally 130 to 150 
units per acre, and York permits apartments, under certain conditions, with 
no maximum density limit of any kind. 


Minimum front setbacks show equal variation; 20 feet in York and East 
York, 25 feet in North York and Etobicoke, and 30 feet in Scarborough. 
East York requires a minimum of 25% landscaped open space, Toronto 
35%, and North York an amount equivalent to 2/9 of gross floor space. 
Etobicoke requires 60% of the lot area to be free of buildings. Toronto, 
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Etobicoke and Scarborough require 125% parking; York and East York 
100%; and North York’s requirement ranges between 100% and 150% 
depending on the size of building. North York and East York have no 
height limitation; Etobicoke 45 feet (with many exceptions); and Toronto 
and York limit height on the basis of day-lighting angles. 


4, THE PLANNING AREA 


The Metropolitan Planning Area, as has been shown, covers a geographic 
area twice as large as Metro. The Cumming Report, foreseeing the spread of 
urbanization to and beyond Metro’s boundaries, considered it ‘‘essential in the 
interests of the entire area, that the Metropolitan Council should be given a 
reasonable degree of planning control over the so-called ‘fringe areas’ other- 
wise beyond its jurisdiction’’. 


In their briefs to the Commission, no municipality, whether in Metro or in 
the fringe, complained of the size of the Planning Area or asked to be excluded 
from it. There appeared to be general acceptance of the principle that regional 
planning should not be restricted by municipal boundaries. 


The Township of Toronto, for example, in its brief to the Commission, says: 


(1) The Township of Toronto has no objection to the principle of a 
“super” planning agency—similar to the present Metropolitan Toronto 
Planning Board—having jurisdiction over, and responsibility for, coordina- 
tion of planning matters in Toronto and its fringe areas. 


(2) The physical area of jurisdiction for this agency should be in- 
creased to include other rapidly urbanizing areas, such as Brampton and the 
southern part of Chinguacousy Township, which logically form part of the 
Fringe Area for planning matters. 


At the hearings of the Commission, Mr. R. W. Speck, Reeve of Toronto 
Township, said (Proceedings, pp. 954-955): 


Mr. Speck: We have been a member of the Metropolitan Toronto 
Planning Area, being one of the fringe municipalities, since its beginning 
in 1953. I have sat as the western district member for Port Credit and 
Streetsville and the Township of Toronto for the last five years. We think 
this type of planning is good. It has certainly, I think, been an advantage 
for the Township of Toronto and we have had no disagreement with it. 


The Commissioner: You don’t feel it has held you back? 


Mr. Speck: No, it has not. I don’t think it has held us back any. I 
think in fact it has indicated the manner in which you should develop without 
this hodge-podge jumping from here and there. It is more on a regulated 
basis and we accept this and we think it is right economically and proper. 


The County of York, with six of its municipalities included in the Planning 
Area—Vaughan Township, Woodbridge, Markham ‘Township, Markham 
Village, Stouffville and Richmond Hill—recommended in its brief: 


_.. that the legislative basis for planning in the Metropolitan Area 
remain substantially as presently enacted. It is the County’s view that a 
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combination of the geographical extent of the Metropolitan Planning Area 
and the scope of the Metropolitan Official Plan combined with the proposed 
County planning organization will provide for effective future planning 
of the area. 


_ The extension of the Planning Area was suggested by the Ontario Municipal 
Board in a decision of February 29, 1960, on an application by the Town of 
Brampton for annexation of parts of Chinguacousy Township. The Board said: 


The evidence before the Board indicates clearly that the pressure for 
development in Brampton and vicinity is caused in very large measure by 
the proximity of Metropolitan Toronto. The same is undoubtedly true of 
other areas outside the boundaries of the Metropolitan Toronto Planning 
Area. In view of this it appears that the time has come to consider the 
need to enlarge the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Area and include a larger 
region which would embrace the Town of Brampton and vicinity, as well 
as other localities where strong pressure for urban development is now 
being exerted as a result of the relative proximity of Metropolitan Toronto. 


The Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority also 
recommended the enlargment of the Planning Area to include Brampton, 
Chinguacousy and other municipalities lying within the drainage basins which 
affect the Area. 


With the Planning Area extending considerably beyond the borders of the 
Metropolitan Area, the adoption of a Metro Official Plan would confer powers 
on Metropolitan Council to regulate development outside Metro’s boundaries 
in municipalities which are not‘ represented on the Council and, in most cases, 
represented only indirectly on the Metropolitan Planning Board. Accordingly, 
while accepting the Planning Area as it is, some fringe municipalities, like Ajax 
and Richmond Hill, asked for direct representation on the Planning Board, 
and Ajax also requested a voice on Metro Council when matters relating to the 
Town are under consideration. Toronto Township suggested that requests 
by fringe municipalities for changes affecting the Metro Official Plan should be 
dealt with directly by the Minister of Municipal Affairs rather than the Metro- 
politan Council. 


Set eC ONCLUSIONS 


1. The Metro Official Plan 


The proposed Metro Official Plan, as revised in December 1964, covers the 
metropolitan aspects of planning: it establishes a general land use pattern, an 
overall distribution of population and density of residential development, a basic 
transportation pattern, basic servicing policies, and policies for the regulation 
of urban development. Such an overall plan should be adopted without undue 
delay. Adoption of the Metro plan should be followed by the preparation, 
jointly with the local municipalities, of more detailed district plans, and the 
enactment of the necessary changes in zoning by-laws. The plans should be 
subject to periodic review. 
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ii. Metro’s Planning Powers 


Metro’s planning function should be clarified and expanded. The metro- 
politan planning authority, like Metro itself, is unique in Ontario; it ts inter- 
mediary between the local municipalities and the Provincial Government. 
This fact has not been adequately recognized. The Community Planning 
Branch of the Department of Municipal Affairs does not appear to accept the 
existence of two levels of government in the Metropolitan Area; presumably, in 
the absence of a Metro Official Plan, the provincial agency cannot accept the 
superior authority in planning envisaged for Metro by the Metro Act. Metro 
is consulted on development control in the area, as are many other bodies, but 
without recognition of the fact that it was itself established to exercise a form of 
supervisory control over development through an official plan. 


In respect of redevelopment, which vitally affects the core area, the powers 
conferred on municipalities by The Planning Act were not granted to Metro. 
But the problem of redevelopment is of metropolitan concern. ‘This was set 
out in the Cumming Report, as follows: 


In the field of redevelopment it is the opinion of the board that the 
metropolitan area as a whole, in addition to making adequate provision 
for the outward extension of municipal services in keeping with the urban 
expansion of the area, must also protect its sources of tax revenue from 
fully serviced land in the older central areas. It cannot ignore the economic 
waste involved in the continued existence of large blighted areas. Funda- 
mentally these areas of blight are a product of the same economy which 
has produced the attractive new residential and commercial developments 
in the rapidly expanding suburbs, and the net municipal cost of redevelop- 
ment should be considered a responsibility of the whole area. 


I recommend that the Metro Act should be amended to declare more 
explicitly the responsibility of the Metropolitan Corporation, as the designated 
municipality, for the general direction of the physical development of the 
Metropolitan Planning Area, with powers: 


(a) to establish basic zoning standards and categories; 


(b) to participate with an area municipality in redevelopment and urban 
renewal; 


(c) to enact a uniform building by-law and to establish uniform engineering 
design standards; 


(d) to review development applications and proposals and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the provincial agency; 


(e) to secure the conformity of local official plans and zoning by-laws in 
the Metropolitan Planning Area with the Metro Official Plan, reserving to the 
municipalities a right of appeal to the Ontario Municipal Board. The pro- 
cedures to ensure conformity of plans should be prescribed by regulations under 
the Metro Act. 
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iii. Local Planning Authorities 


If the foregoing changes are made, local development would continue to be 
regulated by the local municipality through the established development control 
instruments but within the standards set by Metro and in conformity with the 
Metro Official Plan. I suggest that The Planning Act should be amended to 
permit municipalities to transfer the functions now vested in local planning 
boards to a Planning Committee of Council with power to co-opt. In any 
circumstances, the planning staff in area municipalities should be constituted 
a civic planning department. 


iv. The Metropolitan Planning Board 


There should be provision for a representative of a municipality, which 
is not otherwise directly represented on the Metropolitan Planning Board, to 
attend and to be heard when matters originating from, applying to or of 
particular concern to such municipality are under consideration. 


If Brampton and Chinguacousy Township are added to the Planning Area, 
they should constitute a fringe district entitled to a representative on the 
Board. 


v. Extension of Metropolitan Planning Area 


With respect to extension of the Metropolitan Planning Area, reference 
has been made to recommendations by the Metropolitan Toronto and Region 
Conservation Authority and by Toronto Township that the Town of Brampton 
and part of Chinguacousy Township and vicinity, on the outskirts of the 
Planning Area, should be added to it. This was also suggested by the Ontario 
Municipal Board in its decision on the application by Brampton for annexation 
of parts of the Township. Considering the potential impact of further develop- 
ment in Brampton and Chinguacousy, which would require the extension of 
water and sewer services from Lake Ontario through Toronto Township, | am 
of the opinion that, in the absence of other regional planning machinery, the 
area covered by Brampton and its vicinity should be included in the Metro- 
politan Planning Area. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE TAX BASE 


The taxation of real property and business provides the bulk of the revenue 
for municipal and school purposes in the Metropolitan Area. The tax base is 
the assessed valuation of real property. To assure a uniform basis of assessment, 
the Metro Act assigns the assessment function to the Metropolitan Corporation 
and the Metropolitan Assessment Commissioner is deemed to be the assessment 
commissioner of each area municipality. For a number of reasons, the Com- 
missioner continues to base assessments on 1940 values. 


1. ASSESSED VALUATION, 1954-1964 


The growth in taxable assessment between 1954 and 1964 is shown in 
Table 11. The total tax base increased by 80 per cent, rising from $2.4 billion 
to $4.4 billion, with an average annual increase of $195.3 million. More than 
two-thirds of the annual growth occurred in the three outer suburbs. In the 
ten-year period taxable assessment increased by 288 per cent in North York, with 
an average annual increase of $58.3 million; 282 per cent in Scarborough, with 
an average annual increase of $35.2 million; and 252 per cent in Etobicoke, with 
an average annual increase of $38.5 million. In the same period, the City of 
Toronto showed an increase of 28 per cent, with an average annual growth of 
$41.8 million. In the inner ring of suburbs the increases ranged from 36 per cent 
in Swansea to 88 per cent in Mimico, with the two largest units, York and East 
York, showing 45 per cent and 37 per cent, respectively. York showed an 
average annual increase of $7 million and East York, $3.5 million. 


Reflecting the much higher rate of growth in the three outer suburbs, the 
following table shows the changes in the percentage distribution of Metro’s 
total taxable assessment by groups of municipalities between 1954 and 1964: 


PER CENT OF METRO’S 
TOTAL TAXABLE ASSESSMENT 


1954 1964 

% % 

SSOnOUtO. eaten eee 62.0 43.9 
‘Three: outersuburbs..-2. 1927 41.1 
INEM MetesUbDUED Sera also 15.0 


In dollar terms, the taxable assessment of the area was distributed in 1954 
and 1964, respectively, as follows: 


TAXABLE ASSESSMENT 


1954 1964 
SOE OILO see eres eee aie oe $1,507 ,690,000 $1,925,532,000 
Three outer suburbs... . 480,342,000 1,800,398 ,000 
Nine inner suburbs..... 443,561,000 658,437,000 
Ota ee eee $2,431,593 ,000 $4,384,367 ,000 
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The figures show that, whereas in 1954 the assessed valuation of the three 
outer suburbs was only eight per cent higher than that of the nine inner suburbs, 
in 1964 it was almost three times that of the inner suburbs and very close to the 
taxable assessment of the City. 


Relating taxable assessment to population, Table 12 shows an increase of 
$540 or 26 per cent in per capita assessment for Metro as a whole between 1954 
and 1964, the figure rising from $2,073 to $2,613. There are wide disparities, 
however, between municipalities. The range in 1964 was from $1,794 in East 
York to $4,178 in Leaside, as compared with a range from $1,287 in Long Branch 
to $3,093 in Leaside in 1954. The figure for Toronto was $2,265 in 1954 and 
$2,990 in 1964, an increase of 32 per cent. 


In 1954 per capita assessment was below the Metro average in North York, 
Scarborough, York, East York, Mimico, Long Branch and Weston. In 1964 all 
of these municipalities, except Weston, were still below the Metro average, but 
North York was close to it, as was Swansea, which had dropped somewhat below 
the average. As compared with a per capita increase of $540 for Metro as a 
whole between 1954 and 1964, Leaside showed an increase of $1,085, Etobicoke 
$824, Toronto $725 and North York $689, the range in the remaining munici- 
palities being from $221 in York to $658 in Weston. 


While the per capita figures for Metro show a considerable improvement 
since 1953 in the overall taxable resources of the area, the continuing disparities 
between area municipalities show wide inequalities in taxable capacity. In 
1964 per capita assessments were more than $500 below the Metro average of 
$2,613 in five municipalities: Scarborough, York, East York, Mimico and Long 
Branch. Figures for Leaside were more than $1,500 above the average, for 
Forest Hill and New Toronto, more than $800, and for Toronto and Etobicoke, 
$400 above the Metro average. 


2. RESIDENTIAL AND NON-RESIDENTIAL ASSESSMENT 


Commercial and industrial assessment constituted approximately 47 per 
cent of the total taxable assessment of the area in 1964, as in 1954, but, as shown 
in Table 13, its distribution among the municipalities is uneven. The ratio of 
non-residential assessment to total assessment in 1964, excluding Forest Hill, 
ranged from 23 per cent in East York to 71 per cent in New Toronto. The 
ratio in Toronto was 62 per cent, in Leaside, 49.5 per cent, and in Weston, 46 
per cent. Forest Hill is an exceptional case; with non-residential assessment 
representing less than 10 per cent of the total, it has the second highest per 
capita assessment in the area because of the high value of its residential property. - 


The total non-residential assessment rose by $897 million, from $1,145 
million in 1954 to $2,042 million in 1964. Almost 60 per cent of the growth took 
place in the three outer suburbs. The ratio increased from 18.7 per cent to 
31.6 per cent in North York, from 24.9 per cent to 41.6 per cent in Etobicoke, 
and from 24.4 per cent to 33.7 per cent in Scarborough. Notwithstanding some 
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Table 12 


TAXABLE ASSESSMENT PER Capita, 1954 anp 1964! 


Per Capita Per Cent 
Municipality 1954 1964 Increase Increase 
$ $ $ % 

MINEO Mei. 6s > ew 04, aya boo 2,265 2,990 125 32.0 
BIR OT Ke ieee ct ss eee ees 1,830 2o19 689 Siler, 
BenbWOrOlCN we). .0eee dis Sol oe. 1,586 1,969 383 24.1 
ROG ORE orn yer), ot. CRS ee ag bes 2,998 824 37.9 
EER a el a en ee 581 1,802 221 14.0 
“aici: NWtatd fos ig ae a er 1,413 1,794 381 EO) 
ovis g EL a Reg ee 2,803 3452 629 22.4 
ee LCM edge! wwe 2 sadn wae 3,093 4,178 1,085 ooek 
OSES Oats 28 SE eae 1,541 1,947 406 26.3 
BE LOL OIC O hited oh ccpeensine bok ow bs 4 lo DOD, 3,435 508 17.4 
PERS ANC  S en cE el a Rea oles. 1,287 1,873 586 455 
UGS ey: ee ae ene ee a 1,960 2,618 658 33.6 
SUES RS ee es th ne 2,075:° 2,519 444 21.4 
RCO pe et he iia, dts soe ihe ca.4 os a 6 2,073 2ONS 540 26.0 


1Assessments prepared in 1953 and 1963. Population as shown by Metropolitan Assessment Department. 
Source: Metropolitan Toronto Assessment Department. 
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NoOn-RESIDENTIAL TAXABLE ASSESSMENT, 1954 AND 1964! 


1954 1964 
Per Cent of SES Hein percent of 
Total Taxable Total Taxable 
Municipality Non-Residential Assessment Non-Residential Assessment 
$000 % $000 % 

“OTS ENG Siege 910,645 60.40 1,196,693 62.15 
ROHR OL Ket hecho cals baa ee 37,902 18.70 248,248 S58 
Pe OOLOUC IT eth. F i). Ais ,, cane aet 30,502 24.40 160,793 SOete 
BSCE Be econ Eo sievha: af Absriwiss shat: 38,010 24.90 223,021 41.61 
OSES AS SS ee a 45,902 28.90 73,062 yer: 
Dre OMe egies ie nn a 16,719 18.00 29,813 23.36 
Meee tT ee ss koe ces 4,669 9.40 7,056 9.60 
| COS oes 24,208 49.20 38,124 49.46 
RCA so ee 4,171 22.00 8,695 24.46 
mae POTOntG..... oc ee bk 19,309 67.70 315103 70.73 
OEE LS EV) AS 3 35061 6,945 SSa8 
Oe yh igs aig ls le ws as 6,501 39.61 12,370 46.22 
OE 3,134 18.10 5,570 23.62 
OTS see 1,145,824 AVA2 2,042,099 46.58 


1Assessments prepared in 1953 and 1963, including business assessment. 
Source: Metropolitan Toronto Assessment Department. 
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loss of industry, the City of Toronto, with the development of high-rise com- 
mercial properties, increased its ratio from 60.4 per cent in 1954 to 62.2 per cent 
in 1964. Almost all the suburbs in the inner ring also showed an increase. 


The marked improvement in the ratio shown by the three large outer 
suburbs was made possible by Metro, which, by pooling the financial resources 
of the area, provided the basic physical services necessary for commercial and 
industrial development. Metro has thereby achieved a more equitable distri- 
bution of taxable resources. Nevertheless, there are continued wide disparities 
because of the uneven spread of assessment growth and differences between 
municipalities in types of housing development and of commercial and industrial 


development. 


The uneven distribution of taxable resources has led to “‘planning by assess- 
ment’”’ or ‘‘fiscal zoning’. To strengthen their tax base, municipalities adopt 
zoning policies directed to secure commercial and industrial assessment and the 
construction of expensive homes and high-rise apartments. Moderate-cost 
homes and low-density multiple dwellings are ‘‘zoned out’. It is particularly 
to high-rise apartments that area municipalities now look to improve their tax 


base. 


Table 14 shows the marked trend to apartment living in the Toronto area. 
In the two years immediately preceding Metro, 19,000 dwelling units were built, 
of which 12,000 or 63 per cent were single family homes. A shift to multiple 
units was noticeable in the first year of Metro; out of a total of 16,250 dwelling 
units built in 1954 only 9,600 or 52 per cent were single family homes.! During 
the period from 1954 to 1963, the number of dwelling units built totalled 174,125, 
of which 89,660 or 51.5 per cent were single family. 


The City, with 31 per cent, and North York, with. 26 per cent, accounted 
for almost 60 per cent of the total number of multiple apartment units built dur- 
ing Metro’s first ten years. Scarborough accounted for 11 per cent, Etobicoke 
for 9 per cent and York for 7 per cent. In the older and more fully developed 
area municipalities, multiple apartment units represented the vast bulk of 
housing construction in the ten-year period; the proportion ranged from 74.5 
per cent of all dwelling units built in Swansea to 97.4 per cent in Leaside. Of the 
single family units built during this period, 95 per cent were located in the three 
large outer suburbs; 41 per cent in Scarborough, 26 per cent in Etobicoke and 28 
per cent in North York. 


These differences between municipalities in types of housing development, 
combined with the uneven spread of commercial and industrial assessment, are 
reflected in the disparities in their taxable resources. In this respect, Leaside 
and Scarborough present extremes. Leaside, with a taxable assessment divided 
equally between industrial plants and dwelling units of above average values, is in 

1Statistical Supplement to ‘Market for New Housing, Metropolitan Toronto, 1962”, 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. These figures include duplexes and semi-detached 
dwellings. 
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the most favoured position, with a per capita assessment of $4,178. Scarborough, 
where one-third of the taxable assessment is non-residential and two-thirds is 
composed to a large extent of low cost single family homes, shows a per capita 
assessment of $1,969. The relative capacity to finance municipal and, par- 
ticularly, school costs is also affected by differences in the nature of population 
growth: for example, children under 15 years of age constitute 18.7 per cent of the 
population of Leaside, but in Scarborough they form 37 per cent of the population. 


3.) TAX=B XEMPEAPROPERTIES 


Property exempt from general municipal taxation includes properties owned 
by the federal and provincial governments, municipal governments, churches, 
hospitals, and educational and charitable institutions. Table 15 shows that the 
assessed value of tax-exempt property in the Metropolitan Area rose from $332 
million, or 13.5 per cent of the assessed value of all real property in 1954, to 
$782 million, or 17 per cent of the total in 1964, distributed as follows: 


TAX-EXEMPT PROPERTIES, 1964 
Assessed Value Per Cent of Total 


$ Yo 

ECCE1 a kee tore ee, ee 56,625,000 fee? 

Provincia lye nae eee 89,994,000 135 

VOIGT al gree eee 198,562,000 25.4 
Educational, Religious, 

Charitable, and Other 437,024,000 55.9 

iGCa wee te ASeer Bove 782,205,000 100.0 


Sixty per cent of the exempt property in the area is in the City, representing 
22.5 per cent of the local real property assessment. In 1954 more than 70 per 
cent was in the City. The suburbs’ share of the total rose from $97.5 million, 
or 29 per cent in 1954, to $315.4 million, or 40 per cent of the total in 1964, with 
15 per cent in North York and 8 per cent each in Scarborough and Etobicoke. 


While Crown property is exempt under the British North America Act, pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes are made on some properties. Ina study of municipal tax 
exemptions, made in April 1963, the Bureau of Municipal Research showed that 
96 per cent of all federal property in Metro and 39 per cent of provincial property 
were eligible for such payments. In the City, the federal government made 
payments on approximately 100 per cent of its properties, while the Province paid 
on 34 per cent; in the suburbs, the proportions were 93 per cent and 52 per cent, 
respectively. Federal grants do not cover business taxes and provincial grants 
generally do not include payments in lieu of school taxes. 


About 56 per cent of the tax-exempt property in Metro represents educa- 
tional, religious, charitable and other institutions. Many of these institutions, 
located in the City, which is the cultural centre, serve a wider area than Metro. 
By virtue of their exemption from taxation, the costs of providing municipal 
services to them are borne entirely by the Toronto taxpayers. 
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The figures on exemptions which have been cited do not include the partial 
exemption of dwellings assessed up to $4,000 in Toronto and New Toronto. The 
exemption, which is applicable to expenditures for general purposes but not for 
education or welfare, is 50 per cent up to an assessed value of $2,000 and decreases 
by 10 per cent for each increase of $500 in valuation. The provision of The 
Assessment Act authorizing such exemption was repealed in 1955, with the 
proviso that any by-law passed under it and still in force was to continue in effect 
until repealed. In 1963 this exempt assessment amounted to gy eee MENON: 
$46 million in Toronto and $1.2 million in New Toronto. 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


The substantial growth in taxable assessment between 1954 and 1964 
improved the overall taxable capacity of the Metropolitan Area. By providing 
adequate basic physical services, Metro has facilitated the spread of residential, 
industrial and commercial development over the area. 


While Metro has achieved a more equitable distribution of taxable resources, 
the municipalities continue to show wide inequalities because of the uneven 
spread of non-residential development and differences in the types of residential 
and industrial and commercial development which they have experienced. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MUNICIPAL CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


Variations in the level of expenditures on municipal services reflect differences 
in taxable resources, in the characteristics and needs of the area municipalities, 
and in the quantity and quality of services provided. The size of the unit, its 
stage of development, population density, incomes, types of dwelling unit, the 
nature and extent of industrial development, and the rate of growth, are all 
factors which affect taxable capacity and the level of municipal spending. 


1. Gross CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


Table 16 shows for Metro and the area municipalities that general and school 
gross current expenditures rose from $143.7 million in 1954 to $406.6 million in 
1963. 


Table 16 


GENERAL AND SCHOOL GROSS CURRENT EXPENDITURE, 1954 AND 1963! 


1954 1963 

Per $1000 Per $1000 

Per of Taxable Per of Taxable 

Municipality Actual? Capita Assessment Actual? Capita Assessment 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SNOT ONC Otis core wlan sea ee 83,559,324 122 58 161,982,371 257 87 
Norlin vork. vie os: 12,757,244 98 63 65,030,032 2ti 91 
Searboroughie. 0) 2.23 9,194,422 96 72 SY P/PALO ASS 215 115 
PRODICOKER ge ose. c bd se 8,421,039 101 55 40,245,918 pe 81 
Oe Ee eee OSU 139 92 61 19,204,450 152 85 
ASO. fohis le lt. 5,290,923 77 56 10,284,280 147 81 
orese rill ieee ays. 2: 2,304,269 £25 46 4,168,271 197 58 
UCSC OF i 2,184,270 129 44 4,467,804 242 59 
BANCO Moe eke us vais Bes 925,882 75 49 2,307,505 War 66 
INew Toronto... ......; MGs 1z51 1 170 60 3,299,244 280 10) 
PPONCUTANECI. 4 oe. ew. 692,750 ae 59 1,474,345 b3Z 74 
Dy CStCOMW es Ge as he: nies 35,700 158 82 27 14-593 BiZ 106 
SG, SC A 661,218 76 38 1283,371 137 25 
CAG ECS ae a a 55,141,065 44 23 218,971,681 133 a0 
RS 1 0) 0 143,695,8048 115 61 406,604,856 246 98 


1Excludes surplus for current year and deficit from prior years. 


2Gross expenditures for area municipalities include own share of Metro general levy and recoverable debt charges 
other than education. 


3Excludes inter-municipal transactions re Metropolitan tax levies and assumed debt. 


Sources: Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1954 and 1963; Financial Statements of 
Area School Boards, 1954 and 1963. 
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The increase was distributed as follows: 


GENERAL AND SCHOOL GROSS CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


Per Cent 
1954 1963 Increase 
hates: $ % 
NGC O 3 cae ae ee ee anes 55,141,000 218,971,000 29733 
Gitiyvsol/ Lorontoy ea ee oe. 83,559,000 161,982,000 937% 
‘iireeyourersubutos = ae 30,372,000 156,997,000 416.9 
INinefnnersubucbsaee meee oe 24,814,000 49,200,000 98.3 


These figures reflect the development and extension of metropolitan services 
since 1954 and the much higher rate of growth of the outer suburbs, whose total 
gross current expenditures almost equalled those of Toronto in 1963. The area 
as a whole showed an increase in per capita spending from $115 in 1954 to 
$246 in 1963. The range of spending was from $75 in Mimico and Long Branch 
to $170in New Toronto, in 1954, and from $127 in Mimico to $280 in New Toronto, 
in 1963. 


In relating expenditures to assessment it should be noted that while 
expenditures are expressed in current dollars, assessments in Metro are made in 
terms of 1940 dollars. A comparison of gross expenditures per $1,000 of tax- 
able assessment with gross expenditures per capita reflects inequalities in the 
distribution of taxable resources. Some municipalities are able to spend 
considerably more per capita with a smaller tax effort than others. Municipal 
gross current expenditures in 1963 ranged from $55 per $1,000 of taxable assess- 
ment in Swansea to $115 in Scarborough. With expenditures of $59 per $1,000 
of assessment, Leaside spent $242 per capita, while Scarborough, . with 
expenditures of $115 per $1,000 of assessment, spent $215 per capita. Expendi- 
tures of $81 per $1,000 of assessment provided a level of $227 per capita in 
Etobicoke but only $147 in East York. With $77 per $1,000 of assessment, 
New Toronto was able to spend $280 per capita, but in Long Branch, $74 per 
$1,000 of assessment meant only $132 per capita. 


Gross current expenditures, excluding debt charges, on the main categories 
of municipal services are shown in Tables 17 to 23. They show trends in 
expenditures from 1954 to 1963 and the relative position of the different munici- 
palities. Gross expenditures are a measure of the standard of service provided 
but, since no allowance is made for provincial grants and other offsetting factors, 
they are not a measure of the actual burden borne by the municipalities in 
providing the service. 


2. GENERAL GOVERNMENT (TABLE 17) 


For the area as a whole, per capita gross current expenditures on general 
administration rose from $7.75 in 1954 to $11.53 in 1963. In the latter year 
the range in the area municipalities was from $4.11 in North York to $13.20 in 
Toronto, and the figure for the Metropolitan Corporation was $2.89 per capita. 
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Table 17 


MUNICIPAL GROSS CURRENT EXPENDITURE, 1954 AND 1963 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT! 


1954 1963 

Per $1000 Per $1000 

Per of Taxable Per of Taxable 

Municipality Actual Capita Assessment Actual Capita Assessment 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

BR GEOWEO crete = Kia sn 35229, 011 7.66 3.64 8,323,454 13.20 4.49 
IN(evaa co Seid, Ae 376,347 2.88 1.86 1,264,993 4.11 ie 
MOALDOLOUGI CE, fer... 2s 533,078 S57, 4.19 1,607,887 6.69 3.59 
PODICOKE My a5 5.5 055 +: 395,059 4.75 2.59 1,206,305 6.79 2.42 
OE Kar Gere tO tk. ess 241,618 2.28 152 681,548 5.40 3.01 
este Orkerer i. ss, 3 132,476 HOS 1.41 350,401 4.99 Labs 
orestsblillins. 20): 5 .. 92,457 5.03 1.86 178,849 8.47 2.50 
[XC eye eee 60,093 3.56 22 169,700 9.20 2 Die 
INI SECO ers enters wie os 57,423 4.65 3.03 100,073 EON 2:81 
New LOrontos a ie.... 62,998 6.42 Da 105,957 8.99 2.49 
HRonCe banca ge. > a5): 40,120 4,32 ° 3.41 69,452 6.24 3.49 
AGUS YW aS RS oe 62,677 Peal 3.82 112,895 Piet 4.40 
SH ENRSGr oe aa 34,576 3.97 2.00 103,498 11.04 4.44 
IVNCCEO Belg ine n eds 2,373,435 1.90 1.01 4,771,819 2.89 ee bs 
EXEC OM OU ters, scares slegb 9,691,468 TAS 4.10 19,046,831 Laie 4.57 


1Excluding debt charges. 
Source: Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1954 and 1963. 


When related to assessment, the increase for the area as a whole was com- 
paratively small: the expenditures per $1,000 of assessment rose from $4.10 in 
1954 to $4.57 in 1963. On this basis, Metro’s costs increased only by 14 cents, 
from $1.01 to $1.15. 


In the ten-year period, the number of employees in general administration 
in Metro and the area municipalities rose from 955 to 1,580. The increase was 
distributed as follows: 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT: NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


1954 1963 Increase 
INT CULO coe. Se es en 2 Zou 544 293 
Cis Ol Loromtlom ars ce a 418 518 100 
‘bhree-outer suburbs. ... =. 169 362 193 
INtnG 1ONerCUDUrOS sa )a4e ili 156 39 
EEG taliestunn theres < ee. 955 1,580 625 


Source: Personnel or Clerks’ Departments. 


Considering Metro’s responsibilities and that more than one-half of its 
expenditures on general administration covers the costs of assessing property 
for all the area municipalities, it follows that, at a cost which has ranged from 
$1.01 to $1.15 per $1,000 of taxable assessment, Metro has not added any appreci- 
able burden to the costs of administering local government in the area. 
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3. “=PUBLIG WORKS: (LAB E a8) 


Gross current expenditures, excluding debt charges, on roads, sidewalks and 
other public works rose from $8.09 in 1954 to $12.93 per capita in 1963. When 
related to the tax base, gross expenditures per $1,000 of assessment increased 
from $4.29 to $5.13 for the area as a whole. Metro’s share rose from $2.09 to 
$3.27 per capita and from $1.11 to $1.30 per $1,000 of taxable assessment. 


The area municipalities presented a varied picture in 1963, with per capita 
gross expenditures ranging from $3.44 in Long Branch to $18.02 in New Toronto 
and expenditures per $1,000 of assessment, from $1.69 in Leaside to $6.50 in North 
York. While, in terms of expenditures per $1,000 of assessment, the burdens 
were heaviest in Scarborough and North York in both 1954 and 1963, the 
gap between the highest and lowest spending municipalities has been considerably 
narrowed by Metro’s assumption of metropolitan roads. The assumption 
of additional major local arterial roads would afford further relief to the 
larger municipalities. 


4. PROTECTION TO PERSONS AND PROPERTY (TABLE 19) 


From 1954 to 1963, gross current expenditures on protection to persons 
and property over the area as a whole rose from $16.05 to $29.28 per capita 
and from $8.50 to $11.61 per $1,000 of taxable assessment. During this period 
Metro assumed responsibility for the police force and for licensing. Accord- 
ingly, it showed an increase in costs per capita from $1.29 to $17.17 and from 
69 cents to $6.81 in expenditures per $1,000 of assessment. In 1954 the City 
of Toronto bore 65.5 per cent of the area’s total protection costs; by 1963 
Metro’s share was 58.7 per cent, while that of the City had declined to 22.3 
per cent. The City, of course, pays a large proportion of Metro’s costs through 
the metropolitan levy. 


In 1963 the protection expenditures of the area municipalities, being 
largely the costs of fire protection, ranged from $5.43 per capita in Mimico to 
$17.12 in Toronto and from $2.27 per $1,000 of assessment in Swansea to $5.86 
in Weston. The figures point to differences in standards of a basic service affect- 
ing the public safety. 


5. RECREATION AND COMMUNITY SERVICES (TABLE 20) 


Gross current expenditures on parks, municipal libraries, museums and 
community halls rose over the area as a whole from $4.8 million or $3.87 per 
capita in 1954 to $16.8 million or $10.16 per capita in 1963. Expenditures per 
$1,000 of assessment increased from $2.05 to $4.03 in the same period. In 1954 
the City’s proportion of total expenditures on these services was more than 
84 per cent, while the three outer suburbs accounted for only four per cent. 
In 1963, with Metro, which is responsible for metropolitan parks, spending 
14 per cent and the outer suburbs 26 per cent, Toronto’s share of the total 
declined to 48 per cent. 
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Table 18 


MunlIcIPAL GRoss CURRENT EXPENDITURE, 1954 AND 1963 
PusBiLic WorkKs! 


wo A a ee EEE EEE SS eS a eee 


1954 1963 

Per $1000 Per $1000 

Per of Taxable Per of Taxable 

Municipality Actual Capita Assessment Actual Capita Assessment 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

MR OEORUO sr) amis: dence a3 5 2,103,246 3.08 1.47 AAS, 012 6.62 2225 
ING OC cue Oo on 1,943,636 14.86 9.59 4,644,814 15210 6.50 
SCALDOLOUGN ai a.s cats = aes 1,552,184 1Oe2 2 12.19 DAO os 11°30 6.06 
POLO DICO KC. 7 oe bes eos Silat ONES Ley 2,196,534 $2237 4.41 
We Oh SEN ee ee 361,396 3.41 Dh okes 737,506 5.84 3.26 
BS OL Kieu ie nok nie 154,617 Sips 1.65 Stop Mon 5.45 SUE 
ete FUN Edens Alene eae 206,550 11.24 4.16 319,833 15.14 4.47 
ULSI Te (Ce ae ee 65,245 3.87 35 128,645 6.97 1.69 
PVR TMMICO Ri Ses airs ee 75,115 6.08 3.96 193,036 10.64 See! 
INEM LL OLONCOG oc os wins 34,422 SH. 1.24 212,369 18.02 4.99 
one branching. <6 «5 57,342 6.18 | 4.87 38,284 3.44 1.93 
WESTON aii. etsy 2 or ans 100,093 11.68 6.10 109,105 10.93 AS 
RWS Ags as fissure 8 oes 38,421 4.41 DA IID: 95,346 10507, 4,09 
IO A Sa 2,615,004 2.09 ja 5,409,476 S20 1.30 
PRT CAM OUR Ihde. v5.5, 5.4 10,118,442 8.09 4,29 21,358,265 12.93 5.13 


eS ee a 


1Excluding debt charges. 
Source: Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1954 and 1963. 


Table 19 


MunictpaAL Gross CURRENT EXPENDITURE, 1954 AND 1963 
PROTECTION TO PERSONS AND PROPERTY! 


ee ee ae 


1954 1963 

Per $1000 Per $1000 

Per of Taxable Per of Taxable 

Municipality Actual Capita Assessment Actual Capita Assessment 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

PE BUORLO tare pi saie eh )% = 13,161,835 19.29 Oi Wie 10,792,334 ied 72 5.82 
NOR EY Ob K cid. 645s a5 1,129,170 8.63 mews 2,564,840 8.34 309 
Scarporougn... -.. 5... 885,752 9.25 6.96 2,048,860 8.52 4.57 
PEODICOKE, =. oka eo = 820,945 9.87 5.38 1,751,589 9.87 3.52 
OAR: | Sy ee aaeea 896,902 8.46 5.65 1,096,967 8.68 4.84 
ASB kag aaa are er 527,941 7.68 5:63 624,130 8.89 4,90 
PLOLCSUMEAI ots eS sean. oe 331,627 18.05 6.68 265,729 12.58 Sera 
ROR ASICe Meee es ou ss 169,144 10.02 3.44 290,171 ie 3.80 
BEUATTICCONA 2 cc) events es 94,969 7.69 5.01 98,511 5.43 VW 
News loronto. ..0.%6 5.4 166,889 17.00 6.00 172,958 14.68 4.06 
gone Branch... 2.06% 80,815 8.71 6.87 86,506 (ahs 4.35 
CST 127,795 14.91 7.79 £50,529 15.08 5.86 
erase ta. We. fees soe 67,677 7.76 3.91 52,957 5.65 ges 
BEKO Uae h tcc es. 1,618,318 1.29 .69 28,376,433 1 Wed wi 6.81 
Pree IOUR bee. Gres sols 20,079,779 16.05 8.50 48,372,508 29.28 11.61 


J EES ne 


1Excluding debt charges. 
Source: Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1954 and 1963. 
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Table 20 
MUNICIPAL GROSS CURRENT EXPENDITURE, 1954 AND 1963 


Recreation and Community Services! 


1954 1963 

Per $1000 Per $1000 

Per of Taxable Per of Taxable 

Municipality Actual Capita Assessment Actual Capita Assessment 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

BOLOML Ornate artle ctor: 4,077,242 5:97, 2.84 8,057,502 12.74 4.33 
IN ORE RSV OR Kites. cictae 122,465 94 .60 2,102,200 6.83 2.94 
Scarboroug hier: asan ox 63,283 .66 50 1,069,443 4.45 2.39 
Etobicoke O24 52 = 14,090 ake .09 1,236,066 6.96 2.48 
Obras er hae aes 201,375 2.47 1.65 667,440 5.28 2.95 
PAS NOL Kae ey teen eae 101,907 1.48 1.09 621,430 8.86 4.88 
Riorestid (be ppt cas 23,445 1238 46 1277353 Bey ibe 
Casi euE. wontal Phoned 54,690 3.24 iL 159,165 8.63 2.09 
NITNICON eee 255,210 2.05 1E50 94,378 SAY) Ze1O 
(News Corontosis, 4. tsa: ZS, tok 2.93 1.03 1 ATC AY 10.80 2.99 
Eonesbranch,. we a2ee 14,892 1.60 ea 61,583 T200 3.10 
Westolte an e8o avis, fee 33,745 3.94 2.06 67,692 6.78 2.64 
SW Anse sage tee eta 18,024 DOT 1.04 67,702 G22 2.91 
WEtTOMa Pe tie ae Pe Nil —~ — 2,359,738 1.43 roll 
ATCA | Ota lem cen eons 4,839,191 SEY) 2.05 16,789,579 10.16 4.03 


iExcluding debt charges. 
Source: Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1954 and 1963. 


Expenditures on recreation and community services in the area municipal- 
ities ranged from $4.45 in Scarborough to $12.74 per capita in Toronto, in 1963. 
They included public library costs which ranged from $1.26 in Swansea to $4.52 
per capita in Leaside. 


6. PuBLIC WELFARE (TABLE 21) 


The local burden of welfare costs is substantially reduced by provincial 
grants. Accordingly, while gross current expenditures reflect relative needs 
and the relative range of services provided, they do not measure the actual 
burden. 


Gross current welfare expenditures in the area rose from $7.8 million in 
1954 to almost $21 million in 1963—an increase of 168 per cent—and on a per 
capita basis, from $6.26 to $12.69. In 1954 the range was from 10 cents per 
capita in Leaside to $6.02 in Toronto, and, in 1963, from 91 cents per capita 
in Leaside to $19.34 in Toronto. In 1964 Toronto was afforded relief by Metro’s 
assumption of the municipal share (20 per cent) of the cost of mandatory welfare 
services. Applied to 1963 expenditures, this would have reduced the City’s per 
capita gross cost by $3.01 and its costs per $1,000 of taxable assessment by 
$1.02, while Metro’s share would have risen by $2.3 million. 
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Table 21 
MunlicipaL Gross CURRENT EXPENDITURE, 1954 anD 1963 


Public Welfare! 


1954 1963 

Per $1000 Per $1000 

Per of Taxable Per of Taxable 

Municipality Actual Capita Assessment Actual Capita Assessment 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

POLGUOVe ie mee es > «os 4,105,879 6.02 2.86 12,193,434 19.34 6.57 
Nortiaey GLK ire. ties c's 2 104,876 .80 £52 686,810 NBR: .96 
SCasDOrougils +. 6.25 5 64 81,986 .86 .64 595,435 2.48 33 
BILODICOKG. oes. tens: > 5+ 37,165 AS5 24 257,410 1.45 Sy 
Gr Se tree eu es 3's hs 97,449 .92 26:1 443,880 ood 1.96 
Ste Y OE KS SoS a kes 27,314 40 29 140,773 2.04 belt 
morests Hs a 8S 4.986 JAY 10 31,096 1.47 43 
ACRE TG (AG ee re aa a ea 1756 10 04 16,729 91 22 
PNUICOts vo. alloc iss ns 5,795 A7 foul 88,205 4.86 2:53 
New: POrOntOG.... 2... 7: 8,402 <o0 sell) 137,947 PAs 3.24 
Ong DEancnie. hi. ss 1514: .82 .64 50,473 4.54 2.54 
NCR WC) 01 ee au, a0 Oe a 2,785 =o2 / Dose 2.39 .93 
Di POE: Cae ale Seer 1,835 vA Ad 28,043 2.99 1.20 
IWLEDEO ME ia racer lcs 3399/3470 DiGi 1.41 6,267,358 3.79 1.50 
JN ar eal WO) ae 2 7,825,247 6.26 Sol 20,961,428 12.69 5203 


1Excluding debt charges. 
Source: Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1954 and 1963. 


The variations in per capita gross welfare expenditures among the muniCci- 
palities reflect differences in needs but also differences in the range and standards 
of service provided where there is need. As the core city of the area, Toronto, 
with the largest case load, necessarily provides the most comprehensive pro- 
gram, including mandatory and optional services. The expenditures shown 
for the other area municipalities are almost exclusively for the provision of 
services which are mandatory under provincial legislation. 


7. AEALTH (TABLE 22) 


Metro’s main responsibility in the field of health services is payment of the 
hospitalization costs of indigent patients. With the introduction of hospital 
insurance in 1959, this responsibility has been greatly reduced. Accordingly, 
Metro’s gross current health expenditures, which are largely offset by provincial 
grants, declined from $3.4 million, or $2.71 per capita, in 1954, to $968,000, 
or 59 cents per capita, in 1963. During the same period, the expenditures of 
the area municipalities, which are responsible for the basic health services, 
rose from $4.4 million to $5.6 million. The figures show a small decline for the 
City but an increase from $374,000 to $1.3 million for the three outer suburbs. 
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Table 22 
MUNICIPAL GROSS CURRENT EXPENDITURE, 1954 AND 1963 


Conservation of Health! 


1954 1963 

Per $1000 Per $1000 

Per of Taxable Per of Taxable 

Municipality Actual Capita Assessment Actual Capita Assessment 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SROPOUICO. d:xf-a teste eae 3,106,254 5.43 ZS 3,619,675 5.74 1.95 
INorthyY ork ee ee 162,402 1.24 .80 609,023 1.98 85 
Scarborough ers... 6. oF 99,058 1.03 78 449,127 1.87 1.00 
ELODICOKEr aren. ae 12 O71 1230 714 289,617 1.63 58 
VOR attic’... ene ee 115,952 1.09 aS 315,641 2.50 1239 
ESAS LEO OLK Sede else. cak 88,180 1.28 94 147,666 ZO 1.16 
Morestelitl ce ee 18,138 .99 “56 38,529 1.82 54 
Ieeaside 4.4.) a ene ee 17,119 1.01 Som 32,641 a7 43 
IVIGTINICOn 2 yen ae ee 6,212 .50 209 11,922 .66 34 
New foronto... ... 5.5 9,163 93 oY) 12,495 1.06 29 
Long Branchee seer 6,628 th 56 4,595 Al aS 
WVIESLOM th ketei scl ae 16,103 1.88 .98 18,181 1262 al 
SWalscaa: stmt eee iy ae 7,803 90 45 115216 1.20 48 
NIGtGOn oe eae cee 3,394,055 Datch 1.44 967,897 59 23 | 

ENT ea HhOta lin eee went 7,760,018 6.20 3.29 6,528,225 3.95 1257 


ee ee 


1Excluding debt charges. 
Source: Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1954 and 1963. 


On a per capita basis, gross current expenditures on health services ranged, 
in 1963, from 41 cents in Long Branch to $5.74 in Toronto, and, in terms of 
expenditures per $1,000 of assessment, from 23 cents in Long Branch to $1.95 
in Toronto. The number of persons employed in the health services of each 
municipality in 1963 was as follows: 


HEALTH SERVICES: NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 1963 


(PorontOee ete ee 538 Rorest sll. eee 1b 

INO UAE OL Koeeriicn meee es 138 INDIMmiCco7:) os cee % 

GAL DOLOUC Ih wean 78 INews loronto*. ee 31% 

Eto DIcGke. jams. aaa: 44 ones B ranch. are 1 

VE Oh toate 5 ii Wie de ie ie 48 WESTON ox. eee ees 5 

East York and Swalsea".. 7.42, aaa 1% 
Iseasicleres. meen. 41 


1Joint Health Unit. 
*Fractions indicate part time permanent staff. 
Source: Personnel or Clerks’ Departments. 


These figures reflect a range from the very limited services available in some 
small municipalities to the comprehensive programme of the City of Toronto. 
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8. SANITATION AND WASTE REMOVAL (TABLE 23) 


Gross current expenditures on the operation and maintenance of sewers, 
sewage treatment and garbage collection and disposal rose from $9.5 million 
or $7.61 per capita in 1954 to $18.8 million or $11.40 per capita in 1963. The 
responsibilities in this field are divided between Metro, which is responsible 
for all permanent sewage treatment plants and trunk sewers and may operate 
sites for waste disposal, and the area municipalities, which are responsible for 
local sewage and storm water collection systems and for garbage collection and 
disposal. 


Between 1954 and 1963, the City’s proportion of the total area costs for 
these services declined from 56.8 per cent to 39.8 per cent and that of the inner 
ring from 12.5 per cent to 9.8 per cent, while the share of the three outer suburbs, 
reflecting their high rate of growth, rose from 15 per cent to 31 per cent of the 
total. Metro’s share rose from 15.8 per cent in 1954 to 19.6 per cent in 1963. 
It must be noted, however, that debt charges, which have not been included 
in the gross expenditure figures, form a very large part of Metro’s expenditures 
on sanitation and that these charges increased from a little more than one 
million dollars in 1954 to approximately $5.9 million in 1963. 


Table 23 
MuNnICcIPAL GROSS CURRENT EXPENDITURE, 1954 AND 1963 


Sanitation and Waste Removal! 


1954 1963 

Per $1000 Per $1000 

Per of Taxable Rer of Taxable 

Municipality Actual Capita Assessment Actual Capita Assessment 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SU GEOMLO matters ee 1s + are 5,404,608 7.92 Sail 7,495,896 11.89 4.04 
PloucmayiOl Keene naa ds » 456,118 3.49 OAS, 2,413,918 7.85 3230 
Scarporougia .. ..12 .. 328,663 3.43 2.58 1,900,690 7.90 4.24 
PtODICOKE , faa... a's ss 637,448 7.66 4.18 1,491,345 8.40 2.99 
only. Aaa ere 582,993 5.50 3.67 935,746 7.41 4.13 
ASU OF Kah se a SAMO AT SESH! 2.43 304,084 4.33 2.39 
GPS rill ese... oT 507 2.04 .76 62,420 2.95 87 
SSG ane ee 64,454 OeSe 1 | 90,695 4.91 1.19 
2) ES OR 81,261 6.58 4.29 134,395 7.40 3.85 
New loronto......... 81,988 3:55 2.95 129,741 08 3.05 
Mong branch... is s5+: 214,310 2.94 aoe 66,158 5.94 Ses) 
Rees lOnees 5 jae 8 6 Pt 46,708 5.45 2.85 56,872 5.70 DA IA) 
ReaTISCA i sil) os. bls S012 4.25 2.14 66,479 7.09 2.85 
CASED, Sn ee 1 505:613 1.20 .64 3,682,651 23 .88 
Pepe LOLA is Berens « 9,519,526 7.61 4.03 18,831,090 11.40 4.52 


Ia 7 ee SS eee eee ee 


1Excluding debt charges. 

2Excluding debt charges for sewer areas included in source statistics amounting to $222,895 in 1954 and 
$1,477,812 in 1963. 

Source: Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1954 and 1963. 
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9. CONCLUSIONS 


This review of expenditures on each of the main categories of municipal 
services is based on gross current expenditures, excluding debt charges. The 
figures indicate how the total resources available are spent, but do not measure 
the actual burden imposed on the local taxpayer because no allowance is made 
for provincial grants and other offsetting receipts. 


Comparative expenditures point to variations in the range and standards 
of some of the basic services provided by the area municipalities. By assuming 
responsibility for area-wide services, Metro has prevented wider variations 
from developing. 


Variations in the provision of services are, in part, a reflection of differences 
in the characteristics of municipalities, and uniform standards are not required 
in respect of all services. I find, however, that the citizens of the different 
parts of Metro are entitled to a greater degree of equality in the standards of 
some of the basic services than can be provided with the division of responsibility 
among thirteen municipalities of varying size and resources. 
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CHAPTER IX 


TAXATION AND OTHER REVENUES 


The Metro Act empowers the Metropolitan Council to levy for its require- 
ments annually against the area municipalities, the amount to be apportioned 
among the latter in the same proportion as the assessment of the taxable property 
of each for Metro purposes bears to the total assessment of such property in the 
Metropolitan Area. The Metropolitan Corporation has no power to collect 
taxes directly; its levy is added to the local tax bill and collected by the area 
municipalities. Real property and business taxation provide the bulk of the 
revenue, with provincial grants as the second largest source. Together, they 
yielded 85 per cent of total gross revenue in 1963. 


ie Pax REVENUES 


Table 24 shows that total gross current revenue of Metro and the area 
municipalities for municipal and school purposes rose from $145.8 million in 
1954 to $410.1 million in 1964, an increase of 181.3 per cent. Real property 
and business taxation yielded $102.5 million or 70.4 per cent of the total in 
1954, and $275.3 million or 67.1 per cent of the total in 1964. The increase 
of 168 per cent in tax revenue compared with an increase of 80 per cent in total 
taxable assessment, but, since this is a comparison between revenues expressed 
in current dollars and assessments made in terms of 1940 dollars, the increase 
is exaggerated. Over the period, the municipal share of the tax levy declined 
from 63 per cent to 56.5 per cent, with a corresponding rise in the share for school 


purposes. 


Since 1957 tax revenue has included the proceeds of area-wide levies imposed 
by Metro for capital purposes to relieve debenture borrowing. A levy equivalent 
to two mills, initially imposed in 1957 for general municipal purposes, has been 
applied since 1959 to reduction of Metro’s share of financing subway con- 
struction. Its total yield to the end of 1964 was $61.7 million, of which $47.5 
million was applied to subway costs. To reduce debenture borrowing for 
school purposes, levies equivalent to one-half mill have been imposed on Metro's 
elementary school assessment and on its secondary school assessment since 
1959, yielding $23.3 million to the end of 1964. 


2. PROVINCIAL GRANTS 


While taxation provided 67 per cent of the gross current revenue of the area 
in 1963, provincial grants, the other major source, yielded about 18 per cent, 
as compared with 15 per cent in 1954. Grants for schools, roads, health and 
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welfare and general municipal purposes rose from $22 million to $72.9 million, 
or by approximately 230 per cent, as follows: 


PROVINCIAL GRANTS 


1954 1963 
| $ $ 
Writ pal) Me, yor Bee to 7,808,000 14,736,000 
FOCUS RI cote ce ER ee eu 2 3,562,000 9,405,000 
rieattueand VWellare.. -. 3.754 1,338,000 12,112,000 
SS MOOLS Cae Ss eae eee eames oe 9,412,000 36,634,000 
POCA EME fee eae oe oan 22,120,000 72,887,000 


The municipal grants include the unconditional grant, as well as provincial 
payments in lieu of taxes, the municipal share of fees and fines under The Liquor 
Control Act and The Liquor License Act and payments under the winter works 
programme. The unconditional grant is paid on a per capita basis at a rate 
varying with the status and population of the municipality. The grant ranges 
from $3.00 per capita in towns, villages and townships of less than 2,000 in- 
habitants to $5.50 per capita in metropolitan municipalities or cities. For the 
Toronto Metropolitan Area the grant is paid to Metro at the rate of $5.50 per 
capita. The fringe municipalities in the Planning Area receive their grants 
at the rate applicable in each case. 


In 1963 provincial road grants were equivalent to 44 per cent of gross 
current expenditures on public.works in the area. The grants are paid directly 
to the municipality responsible for the work on the following basis: to counties, 
townships, non-separated towns and villages, 50 per cent of the approved costs 
of road construction and maintenance and 80 per cent of bridge and culvert 
construction and maintenance; to Metropolitan Toronto, 50 per cent of road 
and bridge construction and maintenance; and to cities and separated towns, 
331% per cent of road, bridge and culvert construction and maintenance. The 
Townships of York and East York are considered as cities for the purposes 
of road grants and, with Toronto, receive 3314 per cent of the costs, while the 
three outer townships and the towns and villages in the Metropolitan Area 
qualify for 50 per cent of the costs of roads and 80 per cent for bridges and 
culverts. 


In 1963 provincial health and welfare grants financed 44 per cent of the 
area’s gross current expenditures on these services. The grants for health 
services include payments toward the cost of school dental services, psychiatric 
hospital accommodation and treatment, diagnostic public health services and the 
establishment and maintenance of health units. Welfare grants include 
assistance toward the cost of child welfare, homes for the aged, homemaker and 
nursing services and assistance to heads of families or single persons in needy 
circumstances. The bulk of the grants for optional welfare services are paid 
to the City of Toronto which alone has a comprehensive programme covering 
both mandatory and optional services. 


J) 


The legislative grants for schools, which in 1963 represented one-half of 
the total of provincial grants, are paid to the Metropolitan School Board, except 
for small grants of a special nature which are paid directly to the local boards. 
School grants are based on a number of factors intended to reflect the ability 
of local taxpayers to pay for school costs. In 1963 the grants yielded the 
equivalent of 31 per cent of the total tax levy for public schools. 


3) METROAND-_LOGAL 1 ANCL EVIES 


Under The Municipal Unconditional Grants Act, as amended in 1957, 
the grant must be applied to reduction of the general tax levy on residential 
and farm property only. Accordingly, the metropolitan general levy is divided 
into two levies, a levy on residential assessment and a levy on non-residential 
assessment. In 1963 the division was as follows: 


METROPOLITAN GENERAL LEVY, 1963 


Levy before 
deduction of 


Per Hess er Net 
Assessment Capita Grant Capita Grant! General Levy 

$ $ $ $ 
Residential... 2,430,276,378 SOs U2 o2 9,046,301 29 Oi dig. oul 
Commercial. 1,896,734,914 DOES 205 5 Ott rn areas e 20 a2 oO 
Potals 224 5327/011,292 O75S 137889 9,046,301 58,827,584 


‘Including adjustment from previous year. 


The net general Metro levy on residential assessment is divided among the 
area municipalities in the same proportion as the residential assessment of 
each bears to the total residential assessment of the area. The levy on non- 
residential assessment is distributed on a similar basis. The distribution of 
the metropolitan general levy among the area municipalities in 1963 is shown 
in Table 25. By areas, it was distributed as follows: Toronto, 47.3 per cent: 
three outer suburbs, 38.2 per cent; nine inner suburbs, 14.5 per cent. 


In their briefs to the Commission, the City of Toronto and the Township 
of Scarborough submitted that they are prejudiced by Metro’s method of 
distribution of the benefits from the unconditional grant. While the grant to 
Metro is based on population, it is distributed among the area municipalities 
in the proportion that their residential assessment bears to Metro’s total 
residential assessment and not in relation to population. If the 1963 levy of 
$38.1 million on residential assessment had first been divided among the area 
municipalities according to their proportion of the total residential assessment 
and the amount of the grant deducted from the resulting levy in each case 
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in accordance with their proportion of the total population, the differences in 
benefits received would have been as follows: 


Gain Loss 
$ $ 
‘VorontGs eae 748 409 
INOSsthhy Olle eee ATO 
Scarboroughiz. © We. a. ae 34,625 
Etobicoke s.22..08e 310,165 
SY ORK a tert ne eae 130,683 
Eastay Orks eee 34,028 
HOLES UCL LM eee eee 127,833 
Deaside's ose ee 49,391 
WENTICOs eee ee es 1,260 
New Rorontom..- 5.5 16,706 
Longe Beanclive tse bi 751 
WieStotieet ce cnn ee 1,350 
SWanseaves (2 ae 13550 


I find that, as the unconditional grant is paid to Metro on a per capita 
basis, the distribution of the grant among the area municipalities should be on 
the basis of population, and that such distribution would be more equitable 
in its results. 


The metropolitan educational levy is also divided into two parts, the levy 
for public elementary schools and the levy for secondary schools. The distribu- 
tion of the levy of $54.3 million among the area municipalities in 1963 is shown 
in Table 26. By areas, it was distributed as follows: Toronto, 45.3 per cent; 
three outer suburbs, 39.7 per cent; nine inner suburbs, 15 per cent. It will be 
noted that the public elementary school assessment was $3,974 million, as 
compared with the secondary school assessment of $4,289 million. The 
difference represents the assessed value of property rateable for support of 
Roman Catholic separate elementary schools, almost all of which are under 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Separate School Board. 


Metro levies for its requirements on the area municipalities. These, in 
turn, levy for general purposes and for school purposes, respectively, to cover 
their own and Metro’s requirements. The levy for general purposes is divided 
into two levies, on residential and non-residential assessment, respectively. 
As Metro’s portion of the residential general levy is reduced by the amount 
of the unconditional grant, the residential general tax rate of an area munici- 
pality is in all cases less than the non-residential rate. 


The taxable assessment on which the area municipalities levy for elementary 
school purposes is divided between public and separate elementary school 
supporters. The secondary school assessment is the sum of the two assessments. 
Accordingly, the public school tax levied on public school supporters by each 
area municipality reflects the local and Metro public elementary and secondary 
school requirements, while the tax on separate school supporters reflects the 
levy of the separate school board for elementary school purposes plus the local 
and Metro levy for secondary schools. 
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The local taxable assessment for both public and separate school supporters 
is further divided into two classifications, covering residential and non-residential 
property, respectively, so that the school rate levied on residential and farm 
property will be 90 per cent of the rate levied on non-residential assessment. 
Differential school tax rates for residential and non-residential properties were 
the result of direct grants to local school boards under The Residential and 
Farm School Tax Assistance Grants Act, 1961, which is now repealed. The 
amount of these grants, since 1964, has been added to the general school grants 
tc Metro, but the differential in rates is continued under section 105 (4) of 
The Schools Administration Act. 


The levies for local municipal and school purposes in 1963 are shown in 
Table 27. It should be noted that the local taxable assessments, on which the 
area municipalities levy, differ from the assessment on which Metro uniformly 
apportions its levies among the municipalities. Under section 230 (9) of the 
Metro Act, the assessment for purposes of apportionment of the Metro levy 
includes the valuation of all exempt properties for which payments in lieu 
of taxes are made by the Crown or its agencies or the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. The area municipalities, on the other hand, exclude 
from their taxable assessments all exempt properties on which grants in lieu 
of taxes are paid, as well as properties partially or wholly exempt under local 
by-laws. Accordingly, when expressed as a local tax rate, the uniform Metro 
levy is different for each area municipality. 


Table 27 
AREA MUNICIPALITIES 


General and School Tax Levies for Local Purposes, 1963! 


Municipality General Schools Total 
$ $ $ 
ROLOULO Se Lk ee ee ee ee ete 49 641,780 28;707,336 78,349,118 
INorthl LY Or kis cc 2ue ees ee 41°278,395 11,940,170 23,218,565 
Scar DOrOue tn stand ae. oe ore ee 10,734,045 7,467,982 18,202,027 
Etopicoker sc- <= Se eee. eee 8,026,716 6,825,606 14,852,322 
VG ein Pee ct ae «is Mee foal Senden eatin eae Se A 4,572,284 SHI 23 3a 8,300,655 
Rastey Of kiwi tein, atte aie et 2,340,050 2023-129 4,363,179 
Ponrestsbilae eect tga rere tee, es 1,026,178 1,016,861 2,043,039 
TEASIC Chr ete: hee ee oe ee 901,211 851,834 1,753,045 
MimiCosec te BE oo en ee es 658,995 425,998 1,084,993 
New DOrGnt Onsen ee cade ee : 709,384 496,772 1,206,156 
LOng sBranchs.. ee eee eee eee 410,199 234952 642,151 
WV ESCON:: A nics ke eee ee re iene ee 559,741 297,961 857,702 
Swansea’: se Oe ee wee et ee 304, lz3 220,678 574,801 
Total Area Municipalities........... Of 213-101 64,234,652 155,447 753 


1Excluding levies for local improvements. 
Sources: Annual Report of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1963; Audit Report, Municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto, 1963. 
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4. Tue Tax BURDEN 


With all real property in the Metropolitan Area assessed on a uniform basis, 
it is possible to compare the burden of real property and business taxation in 
the area municipalities by comparing their respective mill rates. The general 
and school mill rates on residential assessment for public school supporters in 
1954 and 1964 are shown in Table 28. The rates are for fully serviced areas 
and do not take account of differentials in rates in some of the suburbs which 
levy area charges based on the services provided in areas not fully serviced. 
The mill rates also do not take account of the owners’ share of local improve- 
ment charges, where the whole or part of the cost of a local improvement is 
assessed against the land benefiting from the work. In the City of Toronto 
and in New Toronto the rates reflect the partial graded exemptions on dwellings 
assessed up to $4,000. 


In comparing mill rates, it is necessary to have regard not only to differences 
in taxable capacity but also to other factors, such as the quantity and quality 
of services provided and differences in the rates of provincial grants. The 
relatively high rate in the City of Toronto, for example, pays for a wider range 
of municipal services of high quality than is provided elsewhere in the area. 
It has also been shown that provincial road grants pay a smaller share of the 
costs in Toronto, York and East York than in the other area municipalities. 


The figures in Table 28 show that in 1954 the total mill rate ranged from 
32 mills in Leaside to 43.83 mills in Scarborough, or a spread of 11.83 mills 
between the highest and lowest’ taxed municipalities. In 1964 the range was 
from 51.37 mills in Leaside to 69.10 mills in Toronto and the spread was 17.73 
mills. On the basis of their mill rates, the municipalities ranked as follows, 
in 1954 and in 1964: 


1954 1964 
Mill Rate Rank Mill Rate 

Seat sOrOuche <%. 05. ae 43.83 1 ‘OLORtOT ete mace eee 69.10 
BOLO TUO Rk ie Snes erd 43.50 2 Seat Derue SAREE. | cay 68.88 
BVeStOM ees. ka od 40.00 3 York. es, ee men ale) 
Be OUKe os ac .ss acs 83 38.50 4 Hastevorkec se 64.03 
(GTR NA) CR ee 37.80 5 INOrthia V Orc aeee pies « 60.78 
ES COLE a eee 37.00 6 onoenraticowen ss see ot, 60.00 
mew LOronto. «. 2.05... 37.00 i NVieSt Om eines ets 59.70 
MOGtIAY OL oes 30:90 8 Forest Hill. PECL 
ORAS 5 pane ena 36.54 9 NIST CORO Meeen. Pore ten, NWA) 
Pong ranch, . .,-. ee O00 10 PtOWiCO Kerasotes 55.92 
ASCO Re Sa ot ees CSET Le Oiseau errs in 54.95 
BEPOIGOKE. 6 i. ts ee cls See 2 Newel OFO0LOR 2 cee: 54.81 


| OSS a ee 32.00 | ee TeeASIGLe ms det Aer a LOW 


The increase over the ten-year period ranged from 17.81 mills in New 
Toronto to 28.52 mills in York. In all cases, except York, the increase for 
Metro purposes exceeded that for local purposes. In 1954 Metro’s proportion 
of the total rate ranged from 33.2 per cent in Scarborough to 45.4 per cent in 
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Leaside; in 1964 the range was from 42 per cent in Scarborough to 55.2 per cent 
in Leaside, with the rate for Metro purposes higher than the rate for local purposes 
in Leaside, New Toronto, Swansea, Etobicoke and Mimico. Over the period, 
the small inner suburbs, except Long Branch, either maintained or improved 
their relative tax position, while Etobicoke maintained its favoured position 
among the larger municipalities. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


As Metro was not designed to produce a completely uniform tax rate for 
the area, variations in local services and in local tax burdens are to be expected; 
it was only in respect of area-wide services assumed by Metro that a uniform 
levy was to apply. By spreading the costs of these services over the area as a 
whole, Metro has exercised an equalizing influence and has prevented much 
wider inequalities in tax burdens from developing. Nevertheless, the spread 
between the lowest and the highest taxed unit has widened since 1954. 


Metro’s levelling influence has been lessened by the decline in its share 
of the gross current costs of education from 44.7 per cent to 35.5 per cent. The 
costs of education should be distributed more equitably over the area. The 
assumption by Metro of additional responsibilities in respect to other services 
would further tend to reduce inequalities in burdens, as would the distribution 
of the unconditional grant among the municipalities on the basis of population. 
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CHAPTER X 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES AND DEBT 


The Cumming Report said “‘that in the interests of every part of the entire 
area it 1s essential that the immense volume of capital expenditures which will 
be necessarv to provide the great variety of costly public works and schools 
needed throughout the area should be continuously co-ordinated and fitted 
into a consolidated capital works programme and financed at rates commensurate 
with the combined credit and resources of all the local municipalities.”’ 
Accordingly, it recommended that ‘‘the Metropolitan Council should clearly 
have the exclusive right to issue debentures for any purpose’’, subject to the 
approval of the Ontario Municipal Board. 


The Metro Act gave effect to this recommendation. The power of the 
area municipalities to issue debentures was terminated as from January 1, 
1954, and the Metropolitan Corporation assumed all outstanding debentures 
issued by them for school purposes and for all works vested in Metro. Since 
then the Metropolitan Corporation has effected all debenture borrowing for 
metropolitan general purposes, including the Toronto Transit Commission, 
for the area municipalities, and for the area public school boards. All such 
borrowings are, under section 234 (3) of the Metro Act, ‘‘direct, joint and 
several obligations of the Metropolitan Corporation and the area municipalities 
notwithstanding the fact that the whole or any portion of the rates imposed 
for the payment thereof may have been levied only against one or more of the 
area municipalities. ...”’ 


1. CAPITAL FINANCING, 1954-1963 


The provision of capital financing to meet the critical shortages in physical 
works, such as schools, waterworks, trunk sewers and roads, which faced the 
area in the early ‘fifties, has been one of Metro’s greatest achievements. To the 
end of May 1964, it had issued debentures totalling $877 million, as follows: 


$331.6 million for purposes of the Metropolitan Corporation, including 
$47.5 million for the Toronto Transit Commission; 

$303.2 million for the specific capital projects of the area municipalities; 

$242.1 million for capital projects of the area boards of education. 


The principal and interest charges on approximately $320 million of these 
debentures are met out of the area-wide Metro general and education levies. 


Table 29 shows, by categories of services, the debentures issued by Metro 
for its own purposes and for the purposes of the area municipalities in the ten- 
year period 1954-1963. The City of Toronto and the three rapidly growing 
outer suburbs were the largest borrowers, as shown in Table 30. Without the 
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backing of the credit of the area as a whole, it is highly improbable that the three 
large townships could have raised the sums required to finance their requirements 
in this period, and such borrowings as they could make would have been at 
high interest rates. With its area-wide credit rating, Metro has been able to 
borrow at rates which will save millions of dollars over the lifetime of the 
debentures. This credit rating has been based in the main on the financial 
strength and reputation of the City of Toronto. 


To set priorities for construction and capital financing a ten-year 
capital works programme, first established by Metro in 1955, has been 
reviewed and revised annually for the next following ten-year period. In 1955 
Metro also set a limit on annual debenture financing at $60 million, increasing 
it to $75 million in 1956. The limit was raised to $100 million in 1958, with 
$40 million allocated to the Metropolitan Corporation, $30 million to the area 
municipalities and $30 million to the Metropolitan School Board. Metro 
has adhered fairly closely to this limit since then and the capital works pro- 
gramme for the years 1964 to 1973 indicates that annual capital financing 
will continue to be governed by the $100 million limit. 


The considerations which were said to determine the borrowing limit were 
annual new assessment, the capacity of the market to absorb debentures at 
reasonable rates of interest, and the ratio of net debt to assessment. At 
Council’s 1961 inaugural meeting, the chairman said: ‘‘I have frequently stated 
that a ratio of 15% net debt to assessment indicates a satisfactory financial 
position, that a ratio of 20% should give concern and anything above 20% 
would indicate trouble.’’ He forecast a 15 per cent ratio by about 1970. It is 
important to note, however, that the ratio of debt to assessment in the Metro- 
politan Area is distorted by the fact that assessments are still based on 1940 
values. Since the ratio relates debt expressed in terms of current dollars to 
assessed valuations made in terms of 1940 dollars, it is not in fact a satisfactory 
measure of Metro’s financial position. 


While Metro Council fixes an annual borrowing limit, annual capital 
expenditures are considerably in excess of this limit because of provincial grants, 
federal loans and the area-wide levies for capital purposes. Over the ten-year 
period from 1954 to 1963 provincial grants for capital purposes amounted to 
$107 million, while federal loans in an amount of $14.5 million were approved 
for elderly persons’ housing and $13.7 million for sewage works. In 1961 
the Provincial Government undertook to purchase $60 million of Metro deben- 
tures to be issued for the Bloor-Danforth-University Subway and, as from 
April 1964, expenditures for right-of-way construction in respect of this subway 
became eligible for provincial subsidies which, according to estimates, will 
amount to $21.4 million. Further financial assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment became available in 1964, under the Municipal Works Assistance Pro- 
gramme, by way of a loan of $29.5 million allocated to the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion and a loan of $21.4 million reserved for the Metropolitan School Board, 
one-quarter of such loans to be forgiven for projects completed by March 31, 
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1966. Finally, the Metro levy for capital purposes, imposed annually since 
1957, yielded $61.7 million to the end of 1964, while the levy for school capital 
costs yielded $23.3 million from 1959 to 1964, inclusive. These grants and levies 
have made it possible for Metro to increase capital expenditures without 
exceeding its self-imposed limit on annual public debenturing. In 1964, for 
example, provision was made for total capital expenditures of $210.4 million, 
of which only $114 million was to be financed by public debentures. For the 
period from 1964 to 1973, total capital expenditures are estimated at $1,277.7 
million and public debenture borrowing at $976.3 million. 


In Metro’s first five years the larger part of its expenditures on capital 
projects was allocated to the three outer suburbs where the need for water and 
sewage facilities was critical. As the urgent needs of these suburbs were met, 
more funds became available for expressways and subways, with the result 
that, in the following years, the larger expenditures were made in the City, 
where 54 per cent of the costs were incurred in the first ten years of Metro. 
For the ten years 1964-1973 the outer suburbs are again scheduled to receive 
the largest share. The following table shows the distribution on a cost basis 
of Metro’s capital works (including works constructed by the T.T.C. and the 
Metropolitan Waterworks System, but excluding works constructed by the area 
municipalities) for the periods 1954-1958 and 1954-1963, and the forecast for 
the ten years from 1964 to 1973: 


METROPOLITAN CAPITAL WORKS 
(INCLUDING T.T.C.) 
DISTRIBUTION ON BASIS OF COSTS 


Three Outer Nine Inner 
City Suburbs Suburbs 
% % % 
1954-1958 S00 53.54 9.16 
1954-1963 54.03 38.87 710 
1964-1973 BEL SNS) 10.66 


22 eNer DEBT 


Table 30 shows the net debenture debt of Metro and the area municipalities 
for general and school purposes for 1954 and 1963. The total net debt of the 
area, that is, total debenture debt less self-liquidating debt and less sinking 
fund, increased by 263 per cent, from $157.4 million in 1954 to $572.5 million in 
1963. Metro’s share, for which it levies against all area municipalities, rose 
from $80.6 million to $276 million, while the share for which the area munici- 
palities levy increased from $76.8 million to $296.4 million. Reflecting their 
exploding growth, the increases shown by the three outer suburbs are spectacular. 
Compared with an increase of 202 per cent for Toronto and 59 per cent for the 
nine inner suburbs, the net debt of the three outer suburbs rose by 910 per cent: 
the increase for North York was 859 per cent, for Scarborough, approximately 
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1,000 per cent, and for Etobicoke, 878 per cent. In enabling these municipalities 
to obtain the moneys required to finance their growth, Metro achieved one of 
its major objectives. 


Between 1954 and the end of 1963, Metro’s share of the total net debt 
declined from 51.2 per cent to 48.2 per cent and the share for which the area 
municipalities are directly responsible increased from 48.8 per cent to 51.8 per 
cent. The decline in Metro’s share largely reflects the decline in its proportion 
of the total capital costs of schools from 37.9 per cent in 1954 to 22.7 per cent in 
1963. As the proportion financed by the Province also declined from 27.1 per 
cent to 20.5 per cent during this period, the area municipalities’ share of school 
capital financing rose from 35 per cent in 1954 to 56.8 per cent in 1963. This 
affected the outer suburbs particularly because of their large volume of school 
construction. 


With the assumption, on January 1, 1964, of $49.4 million of T.T.C. deben- 
ture debt, which raised total net debt to $621.3 million, Metro’s share of the 
total rose to 52.3 per cent. Metro has also assumed responsibility for the 
capital costs of all school projects approved after January 1, 1964. The area 
municipalities continue to be responsible for the outstanding debt of $125.2 
million incurred for area school boards between 1954 and 1963, inclusive. 


Table 30 
NET DEBENTURE DEBT FOR GENERAL AND SCHOOL PURPOSES 


Aer December ole 10541063 


Amount Per Cent Change 
Municipality 1954 1963 Increase Decrease 

$ $ % % 
(FOLONtO ASN She cine, ooh hae ae ee eee 46,794,997 141,520,953 202.4 
INOLUR SY OL Kia ae Scat aire een ae Se Mey ins BEY 49 467,811 859.2 
SCALDOLOUCH hi ttre’ Bie eed creo tee Aa ds5305 45,239,847 999.3 
ES CODICO KGS fe oy hanks eat ete ne arcs 3,309,365 32,31 boos 878.4 
AG a) gon) RCN Eiclec Wey BA ae at ONE I Pa 6,578,234 13,497,063 105.2 
EAStNY OF K ri nae ais nonent ae AP Ces 4,901,877 5,234,035 6.8 

Forest, Hills. ase. SL Rae Satish kB ee 1,531,093 1,502,559 1.9 
HeaciGe -euge t..c6s7 pb aera cheatin" Yaheel atten 1,862,780 2,533,950 36.0 
RVING COA en ae RR ree ote Pelee A$, 359,028 540,593 50.6 
ewe LOrontoees: aac Be aes Oe ee ces 743,802 1,427,141 91.9 
onot Branches yaa. tek pee ance een 547,444 1,502,980 174.5 
WMOSLO Tied Secs ch ult ite airs eee a re Lng: I5S,009 1,195,986 2a al 

SWANSES. «oy Sere eee eam ee os j 389,021 369,032 ee! 
Total.Area Municipalities............ 76,828,702 296,409,901 285.8 
IVC DE OSs eer oe cle eet: Pani a eens ate) 80,618,815 276,057,329 242.4 
Grand t ota] ba We ee Cees pment 3, 157,447,517 572,467,230 263.6 


lLevied against all area municipalities. : 
Source: Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Finance, Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, 1954 and 1963. 
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Table 31 shows that net debt per capita for the area as a whole rose by 
9220.59, from $125.87 in 1954 to, $346.46 in 1963. Toronto, with $155.94, 
showed the largest per capita increase, followed by increases of $145.21 in 
Scarborough, $142.59 in Etobicoke and $121.39 in North York. In the inner 
suburbs, which are already built-up, the increases ranged from 69 cents in 
Mimico to $76.07 in Long Branch. Forest Hill and Swansea showed decreases. 
In 1954, per capita net debt ranged from $29.07 in Mimico to $110.40 in Leaside; 
in 1963, the range was much wider—from $29.78 in Mimico to $224.51 in Toronto. 


Table 32 shows net debt per $1,000 of taxable assessment. The figures are 
submitted subject to the qualification that the debt is expressed in terms of 
current dollars while assessments in Metro are still based on 1940 values. 


Net debt per $1,000 of taxable assessment for the area as a whole rose by 
$70.77, from $66.68 in 1954 to $137.45 in 1963. The increase in respect of the 
net debt for which the area municipalities are responsible was $38.63 and in 
respect of Metro’s debt, $32.14. The largest increase, $68.70, was in Scarborough, 
followed by North York, Toronto and Etobicoke, each of which showed an in- 
crease of some $43. Five of the inner suburbs—East York, Forest Hill, Swansea, 
Leaside and Mimico—showed decreases ranging from $3.45 to $11.16. The 
increases in the remaining four ranged from $6.75 in New Toronto to $29.06 in 
Long Branch. 


‘lable st 
Net Dest PER CAPITA FOR GENERAL AND SCHOOL PURPOSES 


as at December 31, 1954 and 1963 


Municipality 1954 1963 Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 
Ske OntOmomes corer f2t 6°, Se xsl 0 wogeie ss 68.57 224.51 155.94 
INI ht NOYES ee ee 39.44 160.83 121.39 
EADOLOUO Acc lc. se ete eas Hen 43.00 188.21 145.21 
PrOmiCOker ot. a. ss. keg eee os 39.79 182.38 142.59 
Os nao te ee eg Ee eee 62.06 106.85 44.79 
| see, SYCGY Cl 2 Jo ap ee Oana a a ee Vad 14.64 8255 
EiOnee metic ae «fre od Boas A es OS Os 83.33 TA? 1 ARPA 
Ne ee io acl. hs ede Sere 110.40 132 26.92 
Ce Eee, ka tinned eee, 5d 29.07 29.78 .69 
PNW OTOMNUG 5 oceh 1 od suis an ne a hes iwi! 121.10 45°33 
To Oi BTCV Rae gee en ae eae Pee 58.98 {35205 76.07 
RICE t ARIE ih Lac hs, 5 usec ee dhe 62.85 119.80 56.95 
dee Ot ie ae See eer) eee 44.62 39.38 5.24 
dotalArea Municipalities’... .. ...... 61.42 179.39 117,97 
STIR ero i! ap505, 2b io. 3 8,8 Nicene 64.45 167.07 102.62 
ooecuiyey IOS > LO 5 ee ce a ae be Ws bsyf 346.46 220.59 


Sources: Population as shown in the Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1954 and 1963. 
Debenture debt as shown in the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Finance, Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto, 1954 and 1963. 
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Net DEBT FOR GENERAL AND SCHOOL PURPOSES PER $1000 oF TAXABLE 
ASSESSMENT 


as at December 31, 1954 and 1963 


Municipality 1954 1963 Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 
PROLONCOs nee nee oct ee Pr ee 62.61 76.26 43.65 
NOL EL Oe mr a 5 ate eee eee oe 25.44 69.19 43.75 
Seat POLOug itd. tener ems teecnte > ceReey 3231 101.01 68.70 
ECODICOKER ada sees ney ene ake. tes ZL10 65.01 43.31 
NV OR ete eae ete anion eae ea A eee 41.42 59.58 18.16 
BE aisteey On Ket nte on eres ca eee A 5229 44-13 11°16 
One SUSe All tg ox eR ardes ce 30.84 20.98 9.86 
TCACIC Gra aun hay fete einai ade. Kees 37.86 SoA 4.65 
VITEIICG ei apes ie A ht a lea Me 18.94 15.49 3:45 
New Re OLONCObe Ratt eek cee ee, 26875 6 Sal!) 6.75 
APO CLO LANCMaa ey aket aha, eect e 46.54 75.60 29.06 
NVESPOLIAE: Lees stream ee ae 32.83 46.59 13.76 
SWAASCa Wie ftp th ee Nn ec ah ae 22.48 15.84 6.64 
Votal: Area Municipalities 0. 2... ©. 32.54 (pest 38.63 
ANP ai 6 Re aie 2 rey a Pe ee ee eC 34.14 66.28 Spe a 
(SCAU ELOCA eee he eee rns eee 66.68 137.45 Oe 


Sources: Taxable assessment as shown in the Annual Reports of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1954 
and 1963. Debenture debt as shown in the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Finance, Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto, 1954 and 1963. 


In 1954, net debt per $1,000 of taxable assessment ranged from $18.94 in 
Mimico to $52.29 in East York; in 1963, the range was from $15.49 in Mimico 
to $101.01 in Scarborough. The spread had widened very greatly. With a 
figure of $101.01, Scarborough had by far the highest debt burden in relation 
to taxable resources; Toronto ranked second with a net debt of $76.26 per $1,000 
of taxable assessment. Compared with the City and the outer suburbs, all the 
inner suburbs, except Long Branch, are in a relatively favourable position: 
they were not faced with the problems of growth which confronted the outer 
suburbs or with the special problems of the core city. 


Sie wOERBTAGCHARCES 


Responsibility for the payment of debt charges is divided between the 
Metropolitan Corporation and the area municipalities. Metro is responsible 
for charges on debentures issued to finance metropolitan works, including its 
share of the cost of school projects, and on debentures of the area municipalities, 
including all school debt, which it assumed on January 1, 1954. These charges 
are met by metropolitan levies or, where applicable, from the revenues of the 
T.T.C. and the Metropolitan Waterworks System. The area municipalities 
are responsible for charges on debentures issued by Metro for their general and 
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school purposes, and on debentures not assumed by Metro on January 1, 1954. 
The funds are provided by local tax levies and other revenues, including the 
revenues of local utilities. 


Net debt charges for Metro and the area municipalities are shown in Table 
33. In addition to interest and principal repayments on debenture debt, the 
figures include such items as interest on temporary financing, bank charges for 
debenture redemption, the premium on the purchase of United States funds, 
and interest and principal repayments on long term loans which have not been 
debentured. 


The figures show that in 1963 the total net debt charges of the area, 
amounting to $59.7 million, were divided almost equally between Metro and the 
area municipalities. The charges for which the municipalities were directly 
responsible were distributed, by areas, as follows: 


NET DEBT CHARGES, 1963 


$ 
SR @EOMLO a thet ook ee Maree 15,299,864 
Three outer suburbs: .. . 12.139°182 
Nine inner suburbs..... 467,392 
RO ta ler acy eae ores 29,901,438 


York Township was responsible for approximately 50 per cent of the figure for 
the inner suburbs. 


Table 33 
Net DEBT CHARGES, 1963 


General Purposes Education Total 
Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Municipality Grand Total Grand Total Grand Total 
$ % $ % $ % 

HGEGNTOs sac + 2 11,326,199 29.26 3,973,665 18.94 15,299,864 25.64 
North: York, (4... 2,440,421 6.31 1,922,858 9.17 4,363,279 (een 
Scarborough ..... 2,402,038! 6.21 1,816,855 8.66 4,218,893} 7.07 
Etobicoke. < 2!) 2,217,207 Sef3 1,339,803 6.39 3,557,010 5.96 
BOD Ker ie te sic v8 708,652 1.83 476,830 Delp 1,185,482 1.99 
BAS YiOR Ks 2530594 260,532 .67 130,966 267 391,498 .66 
Porecectinl: .. =... 142,126 37 Nil = 142,126 24 
[SE Se (Se ee 110,000 ee) 34,747 ay 144,747 24 
RI SaNICO Ras. Se shee 41,205 11 44,885 val 86,090 14 
New Toronto.... 97,233 25 60,042 29 1Si275 26 
Pong ibranch:.:.. 97,632 225 26,818 Sh3 124,450 sot 
NV ESEOR irae ee sts 186,068 A8 7,964 04 194,032 so 
EUVIANTASOA i coc nis dyes 36,692 .09 Nil ma 36,692 .06 
Total Area 

Municipalities. 20,066,005 51.84 9,835,433 46.89 29,901,438 50.10 
SLE SKC ee ec 18,638,625 48.16 11,141,652 53.11 29,780,277 49.90 
iarands otal... . 38,704,630 100.00 20,977,085 100.00 59,681,715 100.00 


1Inclusive of net debt charges for sewer areas amounting to $1,477,812. ; ae 
Sources: Annual Report of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1963; Audits of Area Municipalities. 
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Table 34 shows net debt charges per capita and per $1,000 of taxable 
assessment in 1963. Per capita charges on debt which is the direct responsibility 
of the area municipalities ranged from $3.92 in Swansea to $24.27 in Toronto. 
Per $1,000 of taxable assessment, total net debt charges ranged from $1.57 in 
Swansea to $9.42 in Scarborough; for general purposes, from $1.18 in Mimico 
to $7.25 in Weston; and for education, from 31 cents in Weston to $4.06 in 
Scarborough. Forest Hill and Swansea had no direct debt charges for schools. 


Tables 32 


Net DEBT CHARGES, 1963 
Per Capita and Per $1000 of Taxable Assessment 


General Purposes Education Total 

Per $1000 Per $1000 Per $1000 

of Taxable of Taxable of Taxable 

Municipality Per Capita Assessment Per Capita Assessment Per Capita Assessment 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

PROTOUUOR edewits he ea he a 17.97 6.01 6.30 2.14 24.27 8.24 
POCO Y OK tose ni ohare ee 1.98 3.41 6:25 2.69 14.18 6.10 
Scarporougitesc:) a-Acaeener 9.99 5530 7.56 4.06 17355 9.42 
tO DICOkego Acres meee 12.49 4.45 (sys 2.69 20.04 7.14 
VG re anaes goes aes es wee 5.61 Serko 3.78 2.10 9.39 Res: 
Haste Vorky are) ee ee taies oa BOS 1.87 1.03 Seeks 3.08 
POPeStee Lil lirycs cee tien sae ee 6.73 1.98 Nil Nil 6.73 1.98 
| ERSANS Ye ete SN AEE Parr 5.96 1.44 1.88 46 7.84 1.90 
NGI MICO chr. en Ae ee DON, 1.18 2.47 1.29 4.74 2.47 
INGwe LOrOnGOn hen. eer. oe) 2.26 5.09 1.41 13.34 3.69 
onpepranche tay ate ee 8.77 4.91 2.41 135 118 6.26 
WiesfOtia ce Were ste a a iencan ars 18.64 7.25 .80 ‘St 19.44 7.56 
Swanseatl fe. be au ls ee: 3:92 15% Nil Nil 3.92 1.57 
Total Area Municipalities... 12.14 4.82 5.95 2.50 18.10 Ts 
NICER Oct eed eae es 114.28 4.47 6.74 2.68 18.02 115 
Giraud VOtdle oo een ee 23.42 9.29 12.69 5.04 36.12 14.33 


Sources: Annual Report of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1963; Audits of Area Municipalities. 


AS CONCLUSIONS 


In providing the capital financing to meet the requirements of exploding 
growth in the area, Metro has succeeded in achieving one of its major purposes. 


To protect its credit, Metro has imposed an annual limit on debenture 
borrowing but provincial grants, federal loans and area-wide levies for capital 
purposes have allowed capital expenditures to exceed this limit by a considerable 
margin. As the borrowing limit is self-imposed and not necessarily related to 
objective criteria, it can and should be varied in any year to meet special needs 
which may arise. 


Reflecting differences among the area municipalities in the stage of develop- 
ment, in the rate and type of growth and in taxable resources, debt burdens 
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are distributed unevenly. These inequalities would now be far greater if there 
had been no Metro to assume heavy capital costs, which the municipalities 
would otherwise have had to meet individually, and to borrow for the munici- 
palities at reasonable rates of interest against the credit of the area as a whole. 


_ The assumption by Metro of the capital costs of all school projects approved 
after January 1, 1964, will prevent wider inequalities in the burdens of school 
debt from developing. To reduce existing inequalities, Metro should also 
assume the school debt of the area municipalities incurred from 1954 to the end 
of 1963. 


An analysis of debt and debt charges in the area shows that some of the 
developed municipalities with favourable tax bases are not bearing their proper 
share of the costs of capital expenditures from which they derive benefits as parts 
of a social and economic unit. A consolidation of municipalities would tend to a 
more equitable distribution of these costs over larger areas. 
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CHAPTER XI 


EDUCATION IN METRO: 1954-1964 


Before the creation of Metro, twenty-seven school boards of seven different 
types were operating in the area. There were rural school boards, union school 
boards, township school area boards, continuation school boards and boards 
of education with jurisdiction over one or more municipalities. It was a patch- 
work pattern which had developed over the years as the City and the surrounding 
area grew into a metropolitan centre. As a result, there was very considerable 
variation in the costs and standards of school services provided. 


The Cumming Report recommended one board of education responsible 
for both elementary and secondary school education for each municipality 
or for groups of municipalities. This change was effected by the Metro Act. 
The Report also recommended metropolitan participation in planning school 
facilities and financing education, with the following aim: 


Generally speaking, the combined resources of the entire area are to 
be made available to support education and to overcome the most serious 
inequities of the present situation where some parts of the area do not have 
the financial resources required to provide even the bare essentials in the 
way of education, while others, because of the concentration of non- 
residential assessment or for other reasons, have taxable resources which in 
comparison are much greater than their needs. 


The recommendations of the Cumming Report, the constitution of the 
Metropolitan School Board and the powers of the Board are set out in Chapter 
IV of this report. The Metro Act confers on the Board a coordinating role in 
capital financing and planning but no powers to force policies on the area boards. 
It has played an important role in providing a base for joint study of major 
problems affecting school organization in the area, but has no authority to 
force joint action. 


12 SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Ontario has two publicly supported elementary school systems: public 
schools which are open to all, and separate schools open to Roman Catholics 
who choose separate schools. In 1964 Roman Catholic pupils constituted more 
than 20 per cent of the public school enrolment. There is only one public 
secondary school system, to which all secondary school taxes accrue, but the 
Roman Catholic Church supports a number of private secondary schools. 


There are now eleven boards of education operating public schools in 
Metropolitan Toronto, one in each area municipality except the three Lakeshore 
municipalities of Mimico, New Toronto and Long Branch, where the Lakeshore 
District Board of Education, a combined board, has operated since 1951. 
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School boards are composed of trustees, whose number varies from six in 
Swansea and East York to twenty in Toronto. Except for the trustees appointed 
by the Metropolitan Separate School Board, who may act in matters not 
exclusively affecting public elementary schools, all trustees are elected every two 
years at the regular municipal elections. For this purpose, the City of Toronto, 
the three outer townships, and York are divided into wards, while in the other 
school districts the trustees are elected at large. There are 105 elected trustees 
on the eleven local boards. 


Table 35 shows six types of public elementary school and nine types of 
secondary school in Metropolitan Toronto. The traditional two-level system, 
with eight grades of elementary and five grades of secondary education, has been 
retained only in Scarborough. Swansea has no secondary school. All other 
school districts have a full or partial three-level system: the first is kindergarten 
to grade 6; the second is grades 7 and 8, called senior public school, or grades 
7, 8 and 9, called junior high school; and the third is the secondary school. The 
separate elementary schools teach up to grade 8 only, except in five schools 
where grades 9 and 10 are also taught. 


School district boundaries, except in the case of the Lakeshore District, 
are coterminous with the boundaries of the area municipalities. The districts 
therefore vary greatly in size, school population and resources. In its brief 
to the Commission, the Metropolitan School Board said that studies made 
by it support the conclusion ‘that a number of school districts recognized 
under the Metropolitan Act are too small to warrant continuation as separate 
units in a metropolitan complex.’’ The brief also said: 


When the Metropolitan Act was passed the Toronto Board of Education 
was the only board which provided a fully diversified program of education 
from kindergarten to grade 13. The townships of York and East York 
were almost large enough to support the full program but were dependent 
upon their neighbours for certain phases of the program. The three large 
outer townships, Etobicoke, North York, and Scarborough were in an 
early stage of development. 


Over the past ten years two developments have taken place. First, 
the diversity of the basic program has increased, and, unless a great number 
of services were assumed by a central authority, both East York and York 
townships would be scarcely large enough within their present boundaries 
to offer the complete basic program. Etobicoke, North York and Scar- 
borough, on the other hand, have grown so rapidly that they now rank among 
the largest urban areas in the Province. It is a fact that if each of these 
three large suburbs were an urban area, separated by real rather than 
imaginary boundaries from other urban districts, each could support on its 
own a fully diversified programme of education. But, as has so often been 
pointed out and is so clearly manifest in the Metropolitan Act, these areas 
are not independent urban communities, but are parts of a closely-linked 
metropolitan complex. 
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2. GROWTH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The historical and statistical data on the growth of the public school 
system during the first ten years of Metro, which are here presented, are in large 
part based on a study made for the Commission, at its request, by the Metro- 
politan School Board, entitled ‘Historical and Statistical Review of Public 
Education in Metropolitan Toronto, 1953-1963.” 


1. Enrolment 


The increase in public school enrolment between 1954 and 1964, shown in 
Table 36, indicates the magnitude of the problems which have faced school 
authorities in the area. During this period total public elementary school 
enrolment rose by 92,760 from 146,392 to 239,152, or 63.4 per cent. Secondary 
school enrolment increased by 58,200 from 34,465 to 92,665, or 169 per cent. 
By far the largest growth took place in the three outer suburbs. 


Public elementary school enrolment increased by 208 per cent in Scar- 
borough, 160 per cent in North York and 143 per cent in Etobicoke. Toronto 
showed an increase of 12 per cent; York, 13.6 per cent; the Lakeshore District, 
17 per cent; and Swansea, 4.6 per cent. Four inner suburbs showed decreases: 
Leaside, 29 per cent; Forest Hill, 23.4 per cent; East York, 15.4 per cent; and 
Weston, 6 per cent. 


Table 36 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


September 1954 and 1964 


Elementary Secondary 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Area Board 1954 1964 Change 1954 1964 Change 

SIAGEONT Omer ne.) niz buniiatat teu 64,934 72,849 +12.2 13.225 SUS +65.3 
POMEL oe cy wien ha, G ZIGDSG 55,297 +160.1 2,130 19,658 +618.8 
Gt OLOUS asp alee 2 bs 2 4 aus 15,608 48,095 +208.1 2,141 15,066 +603.7 
OSES o. ee 12071 31,366 +142.8 2 tel G, 13,195 +523.3 
OG i De ee eer) 14,521 aT tor0 S310 5,729 +69.7 
PASIOIKS 65 fia aon ave ee, 8,256 6,982 —15.4 1,761 2,828 +60.6 
ED OROSTE es N01 GAN ene ee 2,207 1,691 —23.4 914 Repay as) +34.0 
PRP ARIGG Cees cs eee 2,299 1,626 = 29:2 788 1,148 +45.7 
| ACES CG a aa 4,013 4,690 +16.9 1,104 haa SS) gi ee 
DUG SOMMR nes 2-5 as ee 15358 P27 =—6.1 15305 1,558 +19.4 
SUL) OS Ee te ae 784 820 +4.6 2 2 — 
NSEC 146,392 ZIONS 2 +63.4 34,465 92,665 +168.9 


1Mimico, New Toronto and Long Branch. 
2Students attend Toronto schools. 
Source: Metropolitan School Board. 


The change in public elementary school enrolment by areas in Metro was 


as follows: 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1954 AND 1964 


1954 1964 Increase 
AOL MICO va aires ates, Mee ect 64,934 72,849 7,915 
‘Thrée ocuterssuburbs. ....- 49,766 134,698 84,932 
Nine tinier subuULDSe.. 4. eee 31,692 31,605 —87 
PT CAL OU net ct cn eee 146,392 Door la? 92,760 


The three outer suburbs experienced 91.5 per cent of the total increase, 
while Scarborough and North York each show an increase which is greater than 
the total enrolment in the nine inner suburbs. 


The percentage increase in secondary school enrolment, as shown in Table 
36, was much greater than the corresponding figure for the elementary schools. 
Again, the bulk of the growth was in the three outer suburbs: North York 
showed a rise of 618.8 per cent; Scarborough, 603.7 per cent; and Etobicoke, 
523 per cent. The increase in Toronto was 65 per cent, and in the remaining 
municipalities ranged from 19.4 per cent in Weston to 93 per cent in the Lake- 
shore District. 


The increase in secondary school enrolment by areas was as follows: 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1954 AND 1964 


1954 1964 Increase 
SE OFONt ORE ts ane ee ee to 5 SO:125 11,900 
Dhisee outer suburbs... 6,993 47,919 40,926 
Nine inner suburbs....... 9,247 14,621 5/4 
Aread fOtal ts tee eee oe 34,465 92,665 58,200 


With 70 per cent of the growth taking place in the three outer suburbs, 
their secondary school enrolment, which was one-fifth of the area total in 1954, 
is now more than one-half. In the same period their proportion of total elemen- 
tary enrolment rose from 34 per cent to 56 percent. These figures explain some 
of the major problems in school finance which the area has faced. 


il. Number of Schools 


In making possible the expansion of school accommodation and facilities 
to meet the demands created by the enormous growth of school-age population, 
the metropolitan system of government in Toronto achieved one of its main 
purposes. Without Metro’s credit base, the school accommodation require- 
ments of the three large and populous outer suburbs, with the bulk of the 
increased enrolment, could not have been met. This is widely acknowledged. 
For example, the North York Board of Education, in its brief to the Commission, 
said: 

During the past ten years, the educational system of North York has 
exhibited unprecedented development, and is now the third largest local 
education authority in Canada; this could not have been accomplished 
without the support of the Metropolitan Government. 


Nag 


For the period from 1954 to 1964, the Metropolitan School Board reports 
221 new schools built, 419 additions made and 506 new sites or extensions to 
sites acquired, at a total capital cost of approximately $372 million. The area 
was provided with 199,300 new pupil spaces. As shown in Table 37, the largest 
building programmes were in the three outer suburbs. The number of public 
elementary schools increased from 48 to 90 in North York, from 32 to 78 in 
Scarborough and from 21 to 42 in Etobicoke. With no intermediate schools 
in 1954, North York and Etobicoke now have sixteen each, while the number of 
secondary schools has multiplied by six in each of the three outer suburbs. 
Making allowance for changes under the three-level system, under which a 
number of elementary schools became composite schools or solely intermediate 
grade schools, and for new school buildings which replaced obsolescent buildings, 
particularly in Toronto, there was a net increase of 191 schools in the area 
between 1954 and 1964. 


In providing nearly 200,000 new pupil spaces, the school building pro- 
eramme, which is a joint effort of the area school boards, the Metropolitan 
School Board and the Metropolitan Council, has achieved remarkable results. 
Nevertheless, there is still a shortage of classrooms and portable classrooms 
continue to be used. 


iii. Teaching Staff 


From 1954 to 1964 the number of teachers in Metro was doubled, rising from 
6,094 to 12,899. Table 38 shows that 75 per cent of the increase was in the three 
outer suburbs: in Scarborough, the number of teachers rose from 450 to 2,407; 
in Etobicoke, from 494 to 1,612; and in North York, from 850 to 2,886. Toronto 
showed an increase of 1,217 teachers. 


Table 37 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1954 AND 1964 


Elementary Intermediate Secondary 
Area Board 1954 1964 1954 1964 1954 1964 
Wis OunOe tsk oak. 2k ead 86 74 2 25} 19 Jal 
INOUE OU Koren oe oe co 5 Hoa 0 48 90 — 16 te 13 
SCATPOROUGN oc a cS aoe » 32 78 — — y 1 
PUOUICOKE sas as bck + Seed ah 42 —- 16! 2 12 
alae,“ 22 eae oe 19 19 — 3} 4 5 
RIS COWS = ee 13 11 3 4 1 1 
Oise c5 EL eer 3 1 1 1 1 
ET he tl no ui bo wakes 6 2 a 2! 1 1 
MACESMOLE.. 2 oa cck be ee abe fi i — 2! 2 Z 
“eStore 3 2 — 1 1 1 
RINGO Geese anc iw os.) canec'e, 1 1 a — _- — 
NR Wo 236 329 6 70! 55) 69? 


1Includes composite schoels teaching kindergarten to grade 6 and senior public school, grades 7 and 8. 
Includes a special vocational school operated under the elementary school division. 
Source: Metropolitan School Board. 
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With more teachers performing tasks of a special nature, the pupil-teacher 
ratio has declined in every school district. Over the area as a whole, it fell from 
29.7 to 25.7. The range in 1954 was from 25.4 in Forest Hill to 39.4 in Scar- 
borough, which was in transition from rural to urban status. In 1964 the ratio 
ranged from 20 in Forest Hill to 27.6 in Etobicoke. The figure for Toronto is 
25. The lowest ratios are 20 in Forest Hill, 21.2 in Leaside and 21.8 in Weston. 


Table 38 


TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SysTEM, 1954 AND 1964 


Number Pupil-Teacher Ratio 
Area Board 1954 1964 1954 1964 
PROLOMCO Mary oe Skee Oe ape cee ae 2,888 4,105 28.8 25.1 
IN OlGuRIY OF Kon, aes ae selen aheed AEA 850 2,886 28.2 26.0 
DCaL porous ts s:..08s ioe 2 are 450 2,407 39.4 26.2 
GG bICOk Ole ae, Lo a eee. 494 15612 30.4 DIES 
NOs skis bec he cee eee 532 783 30.4 25.9 
PASTS VOL Kshs wth se Waprene recite ge 320 401 31:3 24.5 
Rorest Pill aas Pip aks sere eee noe 123 146 Drays! 20.0 
PCO SRE 2 aay cote es Res ae 118 ro4 26.1 Zee 
RSA KOCIOTER ie Aina boa. tehecom kei e 192 264 26.7 Dies: 
VVESEO Tie eam a1 a0 eter Wed eM ae Soe 97 130 Dili 21.8 
SVVELTIGCAs tee Larne cy 5 weed cece eee 30 34 26M 24.1 
ENTeat hota ace teaes ate here ee 6,094 12,899 29.7 Ie 


Source: Metropolitan School Board. 


The records of the area school boards, as of September 30, 1964, show the 
percentage distribution of public elementary teachers with university degrees 
as follows: 

PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY (K-8) 
SCHOOL TEACHERS WITH UNIVERSITY DEGREE 


% 
POLeSte bith on... eee atte ee Baeu 
LECASICG tw cece ee, ee 29.4 
NVGSCOL Gee et Gene ate, ee 235 
“ROLOULOn eee et oe cas ae ee 21S 
MORE ree he en eee Poel 
Swansea. 7eG 
Past Ol ager an wean 16.8 
INOLCH SY Orla ate: Slee ee SEG 
ELODICOKes ein) oe cee ee el 
ScarpOLouch mee +s c.5 - ener 10.0 
Aa KeslOL@Miae. cman ot eee 8.2 


The percentage distribution of secondary school teachers with type ‘‘A”’ 
specialist certificate is shown as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL (9-13) 
TEACHERS WITHA TYP Rie Al (CERTIBICATE 


ae 


Fo Dice erga ae, ance aetna 
PR OLOMTOSS at ccc yess = tees. 
NWESCOID roe oe: ete eee 
Org tae hed VEL Nor aires 
Deen ciclemeie anes 6 te eee: 
Pores ieleril lec tne ol chun eos 
SCarDOLOUCIas a> aoe ye eet 
PAL CSUOnG ae. eee fae 
INOROMMNCOLKG ae. cleo Be oe ees 
ian i eee ae eee te 


KOlOS: OS Go GOS HOSE cE 


SSSA ESAS 
MNOwWHRROU0CNAD 


It will be noted that Etobicoke has the highest percentage of specialist 
secondary teachers. The Toronto Board of Education, in its brief to the 
Commission, criticizing incentives offered by Etobicoke to attract the best 
teachers, said that Toronto “has been the fascinated spectator at a market 
where its own offers to teachers are trumped by boards whose resources are 
swelled by City funds.’’ Etobicoke is one of the “receiving boards’’ under 
the system of maintenance assistance payments. 


The area boards have for some years co-operated on a voluntary basis 
through the Metropolitan Salary Coordinating Committee in efforts to co- 
ordinate salary and hiring ‘policies. The committee, however, lacks the power 
to enforce its recommendations, with the result that each board remains free to 
set the salaries of the teachers it wishes to engage. While, in fact, basic salaries 
are virtually uniform in the area, the shortage of secondary teachers has led to 
the introduction of special incentives in salary schedules. Etobicoke, in 
particular, has asserted its autonomy in this regard. A report entitled ““The 
Case for Equalization of Educational Opportunity in Metro Toronto’, pre- 
pared in 1962 by a special committee of the Metropolitan School Board, described 
the situation as follows: 


In the highly competitive market for teachers, the boards within the 
framework of their local autonomy have out-manoeuvred each other in the 
development of ‘“‘gimmicks’”’ and special features such as merit plans, double 
increments at the third and seventh years, an unreasonably large number 
of department heads, subject chairmen, and so on. These are salary 
features which the present situation has produced. In retrospect there is 
little evidence that the public interest has been well served by the effort 
to preserve autonomy in a matter where autonomy seems impossible of 
attainment. 


On the instruction of a large majority of the area boards, the Metropolitan 
School Board has from time to time requested an amendment of the Metro Act 
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to provide for uniform teacher salary schedules throughout the area. A special 
committee of the Board, which reported on school finance in 1963, pointed out 
that it was difficult for boards which contribute in maintenance assistance pay- 
ments more than they receive, to become reconciled to the adoption ‘‘of higher 
teachers’ salaries in an effort to attract a greater share of the good teachers’’ 
by any board benefitting from the metropolitan system of payments. 


The majority of the briefs submitted to the Commission were also strongly 
in favour of uniform salary schedules. Their reasoning, which I find convincing, 
was summed up by Mr. J. Young, chairman of the York Township Board of 
Education, when he said at the hearings (Proceedings, pp. 749, 753): 


York has consistently supported the view that a Metropolitan Salary 
Schedule could be of benefit to the whole area. Such a salary schedule, 
Mr. Commissioner, could recognize many of the problems facing Boards 
respecting placement of teachers and, if necessary, provide special allow- 
ances for teaching in less centrally located schools, but it would enable 
the best teachers to be placed where they are needed. The competitive 
factor would be eliminated from the point of view of one Board vying against 
another for teacher recruitment. At the same time due recognition could 
be given to the teachers’ legitimate claims for adequate salary standards. . .. 


I would like to say again that I do not consider a uniform salary 
schedule to be the complete answer to the present teacher problems, 
neither do I consider that unrestricted competition amongst the limited 
pool of teachers, experienced teachers that we have available for our area, 
is an answer. 


3. GROWTH OF THE SEPARATE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The separate school system has also experienced a great increase in enrol- 
ment. Between September 1953 and September 1964, the number of resident 
pupils rose by more than 204 per cent, from 18,766 to 57,079. To meet this 
growth, the Metropolitan Separate School Board provided between 1,000 and 
1,100 additional teachers and constructed 55 schools, increasing the number of 
separate elementary schools in operation to 101. It spent some $21 million on 
capital plant, but officials estimate that this represented only 50 per cent of 
requirements. With its limited resources, the Separate School Board does not 
expect to be able to meet more than 60 per cent of its requirements by 1975. 


The constitution and powers of the Metropolitan Separate School Board 
are set out in Chapter IV of this report. 


4. ASSESSMENT AND FINANCE 


The Cumming Report regarded the solution of the problem of financing 
education as ‘‘vital to the success of any reform of municipal institutions in the 
metropolitan area.’ It found that “‘the magnitude and urgency of this problem 
justifies the use of all local financial resources of the area, regardless of their 
distribution among the existing local municipalities, to provide adequate school 
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accommodation and to give substantial assistance to the education of public and 
secondary school pupils living in any part of the area.”’ 


The basic problem in 1953 was to find an equitable method of financing 
school costs. The solution proposed in the Cumming Report was to continue 
the local school boards with ‘‘almost all their present powers, duties and 
responsibilities’? and to make available to them ‘‘a major source of revenue’’ 
from an area-wide levy, with ‘‘a corresponding reduction in local levies.’’ In 
respect of capital costs, the resources of the area as a whole were to be used to 
provide essential accommodation ‘‘up to a reasonable minimum standard only.” 
While these recommendations were implemented in principle by the Metro Act, 
serious inequalities in financing school costs have not been eliminated. 


1. Assessment Per Pupil 


Assessments per pupil, which are a measure of taxable resources in relation 
to needs, vary widely over the area. Table 39 shows that the disparities have 
grown since 1954, when per pupil assessments ranged from $9,900 in Scarborough 
to $23,900 in Forest Hill. In 1964 the range was from $9,700 in Scarborough 
to $45,700 in Leaside. 


Over the ten-year period, public elementary school assessment per pupil 
increased in all school districts, except Scarborough. The largest increase by far 
was in Leaside, where the figure rose by 128.5 per cent, from $20,000 in 1954 to 
$45,700 in 1964. This is explained by the combination of a decrease of 29 per 
cent in pupil enrolment and an increase of 35 per cent in per capita taxable 
assessment. Similar reasons account for an increase of 70 per cent, from 
$23,900 to $40,600, in per pupil assessment in Forest Hill. Swansea ranked 
third in 1964, with $27,500, or 32 per cent below the figure for Forest Hill. 
With an increase of 208 per cent in enrolment and of 24 per cent in per capita 
taxable assessment, the per pupil assessment in Scarborough declined to $9,700, 
or 21 per cent of the figure for Leaside. 


In order of assessment per public elementary pupil, school districts ranked 
as follows in 1954 and in 1964: 


1954 $ Rank 1964 $ 
Pre@testy ell ees ots cece 29,900 1 Br ekcita (cttw, ee en ae 45,700 
OUI ahaa SM oss 23,400 2 Gres taht lets ogre el. as. 40,600 
BGC Ae Gg oe ee cee 21,000 3 SWOSeCae a oo ne er as 27,500 
We sae te HIS 920-000 4 (ROEOIILOS eran ee oe ee 25.800 
MaieeciOre dist). kr Od sk. 14,200 5 West OMA eu ain} Meee 2 S00 
LENCO) 13,000 6 WakeshOren exert: 19,300 
WS ilps eA Aah ae as aay 12,300 fi MLO bICOKeui Ny ert lane 17,400 
‘GI a a 11,700 8 | PAYS ein He) eee eee a Aree 15,300 
Seah a thos 9 NOEL Of Keer te 14,400 
Pesruney Olk 2... eS 10,700 10 OTIC Mi ea ie OO Uw 
Be aOrough. o.cc. 6 iS 9,900 Ja Scanborouc mur uny ...ca ek 9,700 
LAS As 17,200: 2Average Area Wider miei ecl nek 18,000 
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Table 39 


ASSESSMENT PER RESIDENT PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPIL, 1954 AND 1964! 


Per Cent Per Cent 


Municipality Type of School 1954 1964 Increase Decrease 
$ $ % % 

POLOHEOS, 22 ce: & ce Elementary 23,400 25,800 10.3 

Secondary 90,300 78,300 1323 
INGEN eVOb ie oe tates eee Elementary 10,700 14,400 34.6 

Secondary 64,300 44 000 31.6 
SCAT DOLOUCH Maat ieee Boe Elementary 9,900 9,700 2.0 

Secondary 68,200 34,100 50.0 
EC ODICOKGA scm cierto Elementary 13,000 17,400 Roe: 

Secondary 66,500 46,000 30.8 
iO Tura ane ey eat ee Elementary 11,700 13,900 18.8 

Secondary 49,200 42,000 14.6 
BaStny OF ore ee eee Elementary 10,700 15,300 43.0 

Secondary 47,000 37,800 19.6 
Gr estat il tae teae ne cone wel Elementary 23,900 40,600 69.9 

Secondary 55,800 51,800 2 
Wesel dere ag | Wet os Elementary 20,000 45,700 128.5 

Secondary 61,800 64,700 4.7 
Lea kkeshore:oo eee oe esc ae Elementary 14200". 19,300 35.9 

Secondary 56,900 53,800 5.4 
NVCStOn nectar Le ee eee Elementary 123500 22,800 85.4 

Secondary 30,600 46,100 DOSE 
SW TSCA hyn te ea 8, Sa Elementary 21,000 27,500 310 , 

Secondary 68,700 54,500 20.7 
MetrovA verave, 2303 ere Elementary 17,200 18,000 4.7 

Secondary 74,300 53,100 RSS 


‘Calculated by dividing the assessments prepared in 1953 and 1963 by the number of resident pupils enrolled as 
at October 31st, 1953 and 1963. 
Source: Metropolitan School Board. 


While public elementary school enrolment in the area increased by more 
than 63 per cent between 1954 and 1964, the corresponding increase in secondary 
school enrolment was 169 per cent, with the result that secondary school assess- 
ment per pupil declined in every school district, except Leaside and Weston. 
The impact was felt particularly in the three outer suburbs, where secondary 
school enrolment increased by almost 600 per cent. Accordingly, between 
1954 and 1964, secondary school assessment per pupil declined from $68,200 
to $34,100, or 50 per cent, in Scarborough; from $64,300 to $44,000, or 31.6 per 
cent, in North York; and from $66,500 to $46,000 or 30.8 per cent, in Etobicoke. 
The decline in the other districts ranged from 5.4 per cent in the Lakeshore 
District to 20.7 per cent in Swansea, while Weston showed an increase of 50.7 
per cent and Leaside, an increase of 4.7 per cent. 
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In order of assessment per secondary school pupil, the rank was as follows 
in 1954 and in 1964: 


1954 1964 

$ Rank $ 
Re celaheoes Ae 2 rs 90,300 1 WROnOIMtOme faces. Gc 78,300 
SSN ae 68,700 2 eAsidee eee as tai POL LULU 
BC AEMOROUG WIN. «5... pu. 68,200 3 SWascds ws ve we cae 54,500 
POMC eres. Gots ass 66,500 4 PACS OLE Acuna ete 53,800 
PNOGUINN Olle oe ce yx. os 64,300 5 Horests Halli aaa tec eas OL OUU 
RC aclu Come iis Se ahs 61,800 6 NVESLOT ee ere as ae 46,100 
ARES OVO ee, eee 56,900 7 FE EODICOK Greene eee 46,000 
Mores: bills 2... ue, © OOyOU0 8 INGECOM VOL Kee we. et ae 44 000 
DR AOTL SE SOE a 6 ko ee 49,200 9 Vion Kees ee ght Seema ee 2 42,000 
EIEN Ole <n ee ieee 47,000 10 east YOLK eee iene one 37,800 
Westone ees re. 30,600 11 Sear pOrOuelin sn eer oe 34,100 
ET caMiviGe =. ere. eS TA S00 A verace alread WVIder esteem. 53.100 


The range in per pupil assessments for both public elementary and secondary 
schools shows wide inequalities in the ability of different municipalities to 
finance school costs. Scarborough, with the greatest relative needs, has the 
smallest relative tax base. 


ii. Maintenance Assistance Payments 


For greater equalization of burdens, the Cumming Report recommended 
that a portion of the annual costs of public elementary and secondary education 
should be financed by provincial grants and the proceeds of an area-wide levy. 
Implementing this proposal, the Metro Act provides that, with minor exceptions, 
all legislative grants for schools previously paid to the local school boards should 
henceforth be paid to the Metropolitan School Board and that this Board should 
make annual ‘‘maintenance assistance payments”’ to each area board in respect 
of each resident pupil of average daily attendance in elementary, academic 
secondary, commercial secondary and technical secondary schools. The pay- 
ments vary according to category of pupil but must be uniform for each category 
throughout the area. In 1954 and 1955, the first two years of operation, the 
payments were fixed by the Provincial Government at $150 per elementary pupil, 
$250 per academic secondary pupil and $300 per vocational secondary pupil. 
Since 1955 the amounts have been determined by the Metropolitan School 
Board. 


Table 40 shows the increases in maintenance assistance payments since 
1955 and relates the payments to the average costs per pupil in each year, 
excluding Metro debt charges, as reported by the Metropolitan School Board. 
In 1963 the payments were $205 per elementary pupil, $335 per academic 
secondary pupil, $380 per commercial secondary pupil, and $535 per technical 
secondary pupil. For all categories, except technical schools, the payments in 
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1963 represented a smaller proportion of average per pupil costs than in 1955, 
as shown in the following table: 


MAINTENANCE ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 
AS PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE COSTS PER PUPIL 


1955 1963 

Zo %o 

Pelenien Cary te ae os ee 59.8 50-2 
Academic Secondary.... 59.1 S23 
Commercial Secondary. . 64.7 58.4 
Technical Secondary... . 47.9 SUR 


It is apparent that the increases in the payments did not keep pace with the 
rising costs of education, except in the case of technical secondary schools. 
Coupled with the requirement that the amounts in each category must be 
uniform for all school boards in the area, regardless of circumstances and needs, 
this has had the effect of reducing the equalizing influence of maintenance 
assistance payments. 


The figures for 1964 show a considerable increase in payments for each 
category. They now amount to $250 per elementary pupil, $365 per academic 
secondary pupil, $420 per commercial secondary pupil and $575 per technical 
secondary pupil. These increases are related to a revision of the provincial 
school grants system and the repeal of The Residential and Farm School Tax 
Assistance Grants Act in 1964. “Under this Act, school tax assistance grants had 
been made directly to the area boards; in 1963 the amounts were $20 per ele- 
mentary pupil, $30 per academic secondary pupil, and $40 per vocational 
secondary pupil. When the Act was repealed, these direct grants were discon- 
tinued and, under the new grant scheme, a corresponding amount was added to 
the general legislative grant payable to the Metropolitan School Board. The 
latter then increased its maintenance assistance payments by $45 per elementary 
pupil, $30 per academic secondary pupil, and $40 per vocational secondary 
school pupil. In the case of secondary schools, the increases, therefore, merely 
replaced the Residential and Farm Tax Assistance grants which the area boards 
had previously received directly from the Province. In respect of elementary 
school pupils, there was an effective increase of $25 per pupil. 


In its brief to the Commission, the Toronto Board of Education described 
the maintenance assistance payments as ‘‘a device by which the wealthier 
boards, particularly the City of Toronto, subsidized other boards with smaller 
resources’, the principal beneficiaries being the mushrooming three outer 
suburbs together with York and East York. The City’s brief complained that 
the metropolitan system of school finance has enhanced the schooling available 
to suburban children by imposing an unfair burden on the City’s taxpayers. I 
find that these complaints are not justified. 
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One of the main purposes in the creation of Metro was to pool the resources 
of the area for the provision of certain essential services of area-wide significance. 
In respect of education, such pooling necessarily means that the municipalities 
with larger resources, like Toronto, will contribute more in taxes than they 
receive from metropolitan revenues, while those with smaller resources will 
receive in metropolitan payments more than they contribute in taxes. There 
is the further consideration that the growing suburbs, which are ‘‘receiving”’ 
municipalities, have contributed materially to the favourable assessment ratio 
and, therefore, larger taxable resources of the City, by providing the homes and 
schools for the rapidly growing population of the area, which is mainly employed 
in Toronto. The City could not have maintained so favourable an assessment 
ratio if it had been called upon to absorb and to provide services for a large 
influx of people. In the circumstances, it is only fair that it should be called 
upon to contribute to the support of education in the suburbs whose taxable 
capacity is largely dependent upon residential assessment. 


inl. Public School Operating Costs 


The operating costs of Metro’s public school system increased by 200 per 
cent between 1954 and 1963, rising from $49.4 million to $149.8 million. Ona 
per pupil basis, the costs vary widely between school districts. Table 41 com- 
pares the figures for each area board in 1963 with those for 1957, the earliest 
year for which comparable figures are available. 


In 1957 public elementary costs per pupil per annum ranged from $283 in 
Weston to $409 in Forest Hill; in 1963 the range was from $378 in Scarborough 
to $611 in Leaside. The difference between the highest and lowest costs per 
pupil rose from $126 to $233. The school districts ranked as follows in each 
of the years: 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY COSTS PER PUPIL PER ANNUM 


L937  VROnk 1963 Rank 

$ $ 
Morest. bill =e eed OO 1 eASICG: ..- ee Oe 1 
Deasiclche =. SO Tee 17354 2 Forest: fillh2ye esa 589 Z 
hOronto se. 7 en ae So! 3 Poronto), aoe ee S25 3 
SWalSean eee ree 324 4. Asti OL Ks: eee 460 4 
Rastay Orlene ee 322 5 AVERAGE: 22 2a) 4 453 a 
AVERAGE ire ees 319 — IN OGteY Ol kets eee 448 5 
Nortech: Vor -eit cea 318 6 SiWidilsen ate. 2 aaa 427 6 
SEATDOLOUChe, eae Silel 7 eC OLK wee os ode oe 426 i 
Etobicokes., 2.) ee 297 8 Etobicoke.) ae 416 8 
Wakeshoreaawe. eae 289 9 eakeshoresver. te tan 413 9 
WY OLS ca cheb eh ert ek 286 10 WHCSEO to: So shay cout ieee iL) 10 
Weston. 283 11 SCarborough.. - uae 378 if! 
KRange..5 eee 126 Rancens 25 Soe es 
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For academic secondary pupils, operating costs ranged from $372 in Weston 
to $605 in Forest Hill in 1957, and from $562 in Weston to $796 in Forest Hill in 
1963. The districts ranked as follows: 


ACADEMIC SECONDARY COSTS PER PUPIL PER ANNUM 


DS 2 INOS 2 1963 Rank 
S § 

Poorest titliy see eee OUD 1 Porest; Hilla ee 796 1 
BEGEONCO faliee aaeee 604 2, ‘LOTORlLO.4..) nae 768 2 
INGE EVOL fern, OSD 5 IAVERAG Hh Ot ee cee 684 —— 
HACVAEDIROA GP foae ear eg 538 — easide.. sina eee OO 3 
WakeshOre: caus te. 522 4 Scarborouelie se 670 4 
[Iceasidie™ sl Sarees = O54 5 Etobicokes=s asses 663\ 5 
btobieokevs ax. 494 6 Lakeshore. ie), atetae 663 | 

SCaEDOLOUSI I y-uasaer 472 7 INT El Y.OF Kemer near 650 7 
NY OC peedsiee ee’ hive me eT 8 ViOh Kae of oe eee OZ 8 
AStRY Oc er eee 432 9 EdsteVork a oie 590 9 
NVIGSTON, 0: 0 Gene sa: ay 10 Westone as4 Seeeeeo S02 10 
ECATIO CLO Mecano INGING Clee ou Mnade a ea eer 234 


Expenditure per pupil in commercial and technical secondary schools is 
considerably higher than for academic secondary pupils. The average costs in 
1963 were $711 per commercial pupil and $1,111 per technical pupil, compared 
with $684 per academic pupil. There were no technical secondary schools in 
Forest Hill, Leaside, East York and Swansea and no commercial secondary 
schools in Forest Hill and Swansea, which has no secondary school of any type. 
In 1964 more than 50 per cent of the pupils in the technical schools and 35 per 
cent of the pupils in the commercial schools of the area were enrolled in the City 
of Toronto. 


Area school boards providing commercial and technical secondary schools 
ranked by expenditure per pupil, as follows: 


COMMERCIAL SECONDARY COSTS PER PUPIL PER ANNUM 


105/ (ean LIG3 aKaiie 
$ $ 

INOCUO AY OCs nee 7 1A il North york... “eee sol! 1 
pL OL ONLO cee eae 625 2 Biopicokeas, .. ee 818 2 
PAW EUR ACG Ena ts ee 608 — Lakeshores. 2.4. see6 810 8) 
bakeshores,:.. .eacm 606 3 Scarborough. .saeee 728 4 
ELODICOK Cat teeta 578 4 AVERAGE: st). aoe (asa — 
SCarborouchnn @ ae 534 5 Bast. YOLK ee ee ORT. 5 
HASTY Of... eee 518 6 PPOLOTLUOs yee eee 640 6 
bY Obes a, +. ee 462 Hl WO ee os ee 618 i 
WWiESCOnl 6a 0" emer 453 8 [Eeaside. ic, tbe ae ae 586\ R 

Weston: 7h. a0. Deon Fr 
Rancves =. Viet 255 RanCest ee rea 245 
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TECHNICAL SECONDARY COSTS PER PUPIL PER ANNUM 


LOS | GReank 1963 Rank 

PNOrE NY OEKEe 2 i401: 1,081 1 ‘Verneini vo pee trae peeen i Epa by 1 
MROFOUUOR watts hoccs x ss 909 2 PANERA G Hoe cot ala. Ae: ila ta ah — 
SearvOrolugi....... O00F ts 33 Nort wy One mee. ok L076 2 
PVRIUNGH Of tae 3 888 - Etobicoke’ =e ec es MOU 3 
PVectite sw sce... SOF 4 Scearporough. | ..2 2 1,018 4 
PcakesnOre......... Lie 5 akeshore: tu. 3-6 957 5 
NOt eee et. . . 095 6 VOR es. 7 wee ee ee OUU 6 

Westone. Meters hor 7 
IAN CCRR Ros et. AS Rano eae mee oat ao 


School operating costs are influenced by a number of factors which account 
for some of the variations shown. These are set out concisely in the Gathercole 
Report!: 

In education, the per pupil costs of the school boards are influenced 
by such factors as the number of pupils per classroom, the academic 
qualifications and length of service of the teachers, the size of the school 
units, the extent to which capital expenditures are financed out of revenue 
and the school building programme. For example, some school boards, 
particularly those which are supported by a relatively high assessment, 
are likely to be more selective in the recruitment of teachers and hire not 
only relatively more teachers with university degrees but more specialists. 
Furthermore, boards that are experiencing a rapid growth in enrolment 
tend to have not only higher debt charges but a teaching staff which, on an 
average, has fewer years of experience and consequently a lower salary per 
teacher. 


The foregoing is confirmed by Table 42, which shows, for each of the area 
boards, the various components of school operating costs in 1963 in dollars per 
pupil day, excluding expenditures by Metro on behalf of the boards, such as area- 
wide debt charges. 


Total local operating costs in 1963 ranged from $2.01 per pupil day in 
Swansea, which has no secondary school, to $3.18 in Forest Hill. The average 
for the area was $2.49, which, apart from Forest Hill, was only exceeded by 
Toronto, with $2.98, and Leaside, with $2.95. In the three large outer suburbs, 
the figures were $2.35 for North York, $2.24 for Etobicoke, and $2.04 for 
Scarborough. 


Table 42 shows that instructional costs per pupil day ranged from $1.32 in 
Scarborough to $2.38 in Forest Hill. Scarborough has a relatively high pupil- 
teacher ratio, while the average teaching experience of its teachers is about five 


1A Report on The Metropolitan Toronto System of Government, by the Ontario Department 
of Economics, November 1961. 
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Table 42 


AREA SCHOOL BOARD OPERATING Costs PER PUPIL Day, 1963 


Instruc- Plant Local Capital 


tional Admin- Plant Mainten- Debt Out of Miscel- Total 
School Board Costs istration Operation ance Charges Current  laneous! Cost 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

DP OCONEO= ac tee re 1.64 29 30 235 wes) LY Nil 2.98 
NOLL OL sta 2.) eee toe .16 30 Niel aly 10 —.01 INOS 
SCamsOrOuell sean 4 1.32 16 a 07 18 .07 —.01 2.04 
EtObICOREC Wei Wee, octre.. LOU mK pia 08 20 07 +.01 2.24 
NS) ol So ECA Eh 2, ee 1.60 we SS) SP a 10 Nil TESS) 
abteVOn eat: Gentine ae 1.66 pz 24 LS 08 lO —.02 DIS 
Fores beh Lys eg, a enn 2.39 .26 .36 10 Nil .09 —.01 3.18 
BGASIGGR ir o4, Faeries 2.08 19 2 LO 07 415) —.02 2.95 
Wakeshorens air ao .y, 1.67 10 2G .08 seh 18 +.01 2.41 
WIGSTON ean le Abs Sok ay 1.88 Bits) 2D ble 02 .08 —.01 2.47 
SWATISCS Yemen tke ere 1.47 05 sill 18 Nil 01 —.01 2.01 
Area AVerage noes... £256 20 vale ay 18 Sh —.01 2.49 


1This is a balancing entry including miscellaneous expenditure, less miscellaneous items of revenue such as rent of 
school halls, milk grants and the local share of the proceeds on sale of capital equipment, etc. 
Source: Metropolitan School Board. 


and a half years, as compared with about ten and a half years in Toronto. In 
its brief to the Commission, the Scarborough Board of Education, which has not 
introduced intermediate schools, showed comparative expenditures on teachers’ 
salaries per pupil in 1962, as follows: 

Elementary Secondary 


$ $ 
HOrOntO ae orate ee ee 246.08 490.35 
North SY Onkeh eee 6 ee ee D3 a) 387.03 
Fitobicoke ae 6y es eo eee 280-32 400.53 
Sea rborOuGhy fee ie sae we Leis 198.60 357.00 


Plant operation costs ranged from 22 cents in Etobicoke to 36 cents in 
Forest Hill. Maintenance costs were highest in Toronto, with 33 cents per 
pupil day, as compared with an average of 17 cents for the area. This reflects 
the age of school plant in Toronto: 13 of its existing public elementary schools 
were constructed before 1900 and 23 between 1900 and 1915. Toronto, with 
the widest range of services, had the highest administration costs, and also led 
in local debt charges per pupil, followed by the three outer suburbs where most 
of the new schools were built. 


It is clear from the foregoing that variations in per pupil costs do not in 
themselves measure variations in the quality of education provided. Equality 
of expenditures does not necessarily mean equality of education. There are 
factors affecting costs over which the school boards have little control and 
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such costs vary from school to school in the same municipality. Nevertheless, 
while all boards are undoubtedly providing a good basic education, differences of 
the order of $230 in average costs per pupil per annum point to differences in the 
range and standards of educational services provided in the area. The Toronto 
and. District Labour Council, in its brief to the Commission, pointed out that: 
In Toronto, a boy in Grade Seven may have the benefits of a science 
laboratory, music room and library. He can have specialist teachers in art, 
music, physical training. Dental and psychiatric staffs provide free service 
to children who need them. In Mimico he would have none of these 
services except for a library at one school. Weston has no public school 
libraries, Scarborough has no senior public schools or junior high schools 
with specialized facilities. 


iv. Taxation 


School operating costs are financed by metropolitan and local tax levies 
and provincial grants. The proportion contributed by each in 1954 and 1963, 
excluding levies and grants for capital purposes, was as follows: 


FINANCING OF SCHOOL OPERATING COSTS 


1954 1963 
$000 % $000 We 
Peony ini Cielle GaP antSey a. xt: a cane 9,412 19.07 36,634 24.46 
Metropolitan Levies........ LO-O50 44.68 53,240 Si alo: 
MEO APABeV ICS ons ye es «es er isool 560.29 59,882 39.99 
Operating Costs......... i ae 4935319100100 199149; 756,17 100:00 


Source: Financial Statements of Metropolitan and area school boards. 


Tax levies financed 81 per cent of the costs in 1954, as compared with 75.5 
per cent in 1963, the provincial share rising from 19 per cent to 24.5 per cent of 
the total in the same period. With a decline in the share financed by area-wide 
levies from 44.7 per cent to 35.5 per cent, local levies financed 40 per cent of the 
total in 1963, as compared with 36.2 per cent in 1954. 


The nature, amount and distribution of the tax levies for general and school 
purposes in the Metropolitan Area have been set out in Chapter IX of this 
report. In this section, the relative tax burden for schools is examined. able 
43 shows school tax rates for residential public school supporters in 1954 and 1964. 


In 1954 the rate ranged from 13.38 mills in Weston to 20.49 mills in Scar- 
borough; in 1964 the range was from 24.19 mills in Weston to 31.61 mills in 
Scarborough. The spread between the lowest and highest rates was 7.11 mills 
in 1954 and 7.42 mills in 1964. The increase in rates during the period ranged 
from 7.02 mills in Swansea to 13.57 mills in East York. Toronto’s rate rose by 
13 mills, from 16.10 to 29.10 mills. 
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Table 43 
ScHOOL MILL RATEs, £954 AnD 1964 
(Residential Public School Supporters) 


School Board 1954 Rank 1964 Rank Increase 

Mills Mills Mills 
VEOTOLL Oe feat erg ect aa one 16.10 8 29.10 6 13.00 
IN OREII EY OTK getingiiace tine aes 19.70 J, SLeS ys $1595 
Scar WOrOUg lard patient ce 20.49 1 31.61 1 11.12 
PEOpICcokes eee nes. o5 ee 16.00 9 26.69 7 10.69 
RYO pees an tony lee cree Me, nr iWipeive 5 29.99 5 12.42 
PLASt 2) OF Ke ee dt ee at) Cashes, 17.04 6 30.61 3 P5597 
Rogests rile. senkens ite 17.60 4 30.09 4 12.49 
easide. cae eos sae 16.78 7 25.42 8 8.64 
AK ESOT RES ccc’, sek ent meets: 15.60 10 Dene 9 9.62 
WVLESEON Fred A SUP eng ates ait 13238 Et 24.19 i 10.81 
DOWANSOCH es eet rene Lr She eee 18.09 3 Dat 10 7.02 


Source: Metropolitan School Board. 


When mill rates are related to expenditures per pupil, the continuing 
inequalities in the financing of school costs become apparent. A few examples 
will suffice. In 1963: 


(a) Leaside, with a tax rate of 22.78 mills, was able to spend $611 per 
elementary school pupil and $680 per academic secondary pupil. 


(b) Forest Hill, with a tax rate of 26.80 mills, was able to spend $589 
per elementary school pupil and $796 per academic secondary pupil. 


(c) Toronto, with a tax rate of 26.78 mills, was able to spend $523 per 
elementary school pupil and $768 per academic secondary pupil. 


(d) Scarborough, with a tax rate of 28.63 mills, was able to spend only 
$378 per elementary school pupil and $670 per academic secondary pupil. 
With the highest tax rate for schools in the area, Scarborough’s expenditures 
per elementary pupil were the lowest. 


These differences are explained by the disparities in taxable resources 
in relation to needs, which have already been described. Table 44 shows the 
percentage distribution of school population and of school assessment in the area 
in 1963. Scarborough, with more than 20 per cent of the public elementary 
school population, had little more than 10 per cent of the assessment; North York, 
with 22.4 per cent of the elementary school pupils, had 17 per cent of the assess- 
ment; Toronto, with 31 per cent of the elementary school population, had 45.5 
per cent of the assessment. In respect of secondary schools, Toronto, with 30 
per cent of the pupils, had 45 per cent of the assessment; North York, with 
22 per cent of the pupils, had 17 per cent of the assessment; Scarborough, with 
17 per cent of the pupils, had 10.6 per cent of the assessment. In the circum- 
stances, the different area boards have had to develop their educational pro- 
grammes on very unequal terms. 


ihre: 
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Table 44 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL POPULATION 
AND SCHOOL ASSESSMENT, 1963 


School School 
Population! Assessment 
% % 
Public Elementary 
Aa ORUO ¢ech aiaecontach were webiste beg 30.84 45.50 
ENGR EIERY OF enc. ahs (atch ce Mie eat ico ne 22.40 Pie23 
CAL DOFOUSI: cl. cpus eye oe, coarse es 20.07 10.43 
Pore DICOKGs... pct c ncn Se see ne oh 12.66 11.89 
NAG Cae ERIN gre tc} okie 10 per name ae O17 5.06 
JENS Go)  -eeenee oy te, Dee se aera 3.30 2.90 
opestublill so, ae at oe dt Ae 19 i383 
CASS SR ae ee ee, se 71 1.84 
MA CSHOr Gry sn, o debaes Sockets eet 2.05 2225 
NM GeGe mses act eRe tie 5 abd win, Suh ah aes 50 62 
See SEs eee te mere eee 35 Se 
SURG ei ct Aa ld, epic awa at. tans 100.00 100.00 
Secondary 

MsaGOMEO AL tetan IRR! Sees ee saree Oa 29.71 45.05 
Nore its WOKS = eae eG es H8l af 21.82 Liesl 
Sear DOROUS Ni. Bee Leet cle Aas ame 17.08 10.58 
EEGbICOKe eee cite al vias s See So 142 11.91 
WAS EPs ae ac Re Sane ae atte oer ors 6.56 5.28 
Bastay Ofer 6 duns 5s Sy Pes eos 4.03 2.96 
| Bicet SES el SE Peis eo Oe es Se ie ne eee 1.69 1°67 
i caciGeus 6.) luis. .!: ent Secon ee aan te 1.44 1.80 
Pea KEShOLes oie ies hates aoe cle eae Degas, 2.30 
WN GSUOTI ME ore here aa eke eee wes 70 60 
SMATISEA D ce-h ee Ee aa As 3 Se 54 
BGG: Leng Sea a eRe eT a a 100.00 100.00 


1Adjusted for non-resident pupils. 
Source: Metropolitan School Board. 


The situation resulting from these disparities is well stated in the briet 
submitted by the Metropolitan School Board. Basing its observations on the 
1962-63 school year, it pointed out that: 


A mill increase in the Township of Scarborough would yield $9.50 per 
pupil; the same mill would yield $25.90 in Toronto, $38.10 in Forest Hill 
and $43.50 in Leaside. Obviously, if these four boards were considering 
an expansion of the school service involving an expenditure of, say $20 
per pupil, it is clearly impossible for Scarborough to compete on anything 
like equal terms with the other areas mentioned. 


v. Capital Costs 


In the matter of school capital expenditures, the Cumming Report recom- 
mended that Metro should finance capital costs of sites, buildings and equipment 
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to an adequate standard, assume all existing school debentures, receive all 
legislative grants in respect of capital expenditures, and select and purchase 
school sites. These recommendations were not fully implemented. 


Under the Metro Act, the Metropolitan Corporation assumed all debentures 
for school purposes outstanding on December 31, 1953. In respect of new debt, 
it was only to assume the amount recognized for legislative grant purposes by the 
Province, which, in 1954, was limited to construction costs of new public and 
secondary school buildings up to $20,000 per classroom. Expenditures for 
construction of administrative facilities, for rehabilitation of existing school 
buildings, and for purchase of new school sites were not recognized. Any 
amount in excess of the debt assumed by Metro was to be the responsibility of 
the area board. 


An amendment to the Metro Act in 1958 permitted the Metropolitan 
Corporation to assume a larger share of the capital debt. In 1959 the legislative 
grant regulations were amended by increasing the recognized costs in secondary 
schools from $20,000 to $25,000 per classroom, including general purpose 
rooms, cafeterias, and shop and home economics classrooms for grant pur- 
poses, and making the purchase of school sites eligible in part. Rehabilitation 
costs, a major problem in the City, continued to be ineligible until 1964. 


As school buildings costs rose sharply and relatively static grant formulas 
restricted Metro’s share, the area boards assumed an increasing proportion of the 
total school debt. In its brief to the Commission, the Metropolitan School 
Board presented the following figures as an approximation of the amount of 
school debt shared by the Province, Metro and the area boards, respectively. 
in the years from 1954 to 1963: 


Province of Area 
Ontario Metro Municipalities 
% Yo %o 

1954 Dial 37.9 35,0 
1955 2036 34.1 39.6 
1956 17.4 22.6 60.0 
1957 17.9 23.5 58.6 
1958 18.0 18.1 63.9 
1959 24.5 25.9 50.0 
1960 18.6 3 58.3 
1961 JARS 24.3 S300 
1962 2ls,9 25.0 52.9 
1963 20.5 22M 56.8 


The decline shown in the Province’s share in 1956 was due to a major 
school rehabilitation programme undertaken by the Toronto Board of Education. 
Such expenditures, being then ineligible for legislative grants, were entirely a 
local responsibility. The increase shown for the Province in 1959 reflected the 
increase in the grants under amendments to the regulations in that year. 
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The figures show that with a decline in the provincial share of the debt 
from 27 per cent in 1954 to 20.5 per cent in 1963, and in Metro’s share from 
38 per cent to 22.7 per cent, the proportion of the total borne by the area boards 
rose from 35 per cent to almost 57 per cent. 


Under the Federal-Provincial Special Vocational Grant Plan, which came 
into effect in 1961, the full cost of the construction of vocational facilities was 
assumed by the federal and provincial governments, the former contributing 
75 per cent and the latter 25 per cent of the cost. On April 1, 1963, the federal 
contribution was reduced to 50 per cent and school boards became responsible 
for 25 per cent of the cost. Federal and provincial lump sum grants toward 
vocational school construction costs exceeded $60 million by the end of 1964. 


In its letter of approval of Metro’s 1963 capital works programme, the 
Ontario Municipal Board issued the following warning: 


I am directed to bring to the attention of the Metropolitan Council 
at this time the rise forecast in the local debt of those area municipalities 
which contain outlying areas still under substantial residential development 
which latter will occasion large expenditures for new school construction. 
An examination of the local debt of some of these area municipalities and 
the anticipated growth of debt at a faster pace percentage-wise than the 
growth in municipal assessment suggests that some attention and study 
should be directed now to the possible lessening of this problem by resort 
to existing statutory provision intended and designed to cope with such a 
situation when it would arise. Reference is made to Section 145(5)(b) 
of The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act as amended in 1958. 


Section 145(5)(b) of the Metro Act permits Metro to assume a larger share of 
school debt in an amount to be determined by the Metropolitan School Board 
‘‘from time to time in accordance with a formula prepared by the School Board 
and approved by the Metropolitan Council for uniform application in the 
Metropolitan Area.” 


Following this warning, Metropolitan Council and the School Board 
appointed a special committee to consider the matter of school finance. In 
October 1963, the committee recommended the assumption by Metro of all 
existing local school debt, that is, all debt incurred by the area municipalities on 
behalf of local boards since January 1, 1954, and that, effective January 1, 1964, 
Metro should assume all school debt up to a ceiling cost formula prepared by 
the School Board and approved by Metro Council. On February 25, 1964, 
Metro accepted the latter recommendation but did not assume the local debt 
incurred between 1954 and 1963. 


The device of a ‘‘ceiling cost formula’ to determine the maximum amount 
which may be debentured for each school project was first adopted in 1955 by 
agreement among Metro Council, the Metropolitan School Board and the area 
boards of education. The formula fixes the cost per pupil space for each major 
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classification of school and is re-negotiated annually. Boards desiring to spend 
beyond this amount must secure the additional amounts from current tax levies. 
To meet rising construction costs and to cover new facilities, the formula has 
been revised upwards in each year, as follows: 


CEILING COST FORMULA 
(PER PUPIL SPACE) 


Elementary Academic 
(K-6, K-8) Intermediate Secondary 
S$ $ $ 

1955-1956 (less) 1,050 P2350 
1957-1958 855 Lis 1,490 
1959 890 220 1520 
1960 950 1,280 1,600 
1961 980 1,340 1,660 
1962-1963 995 1355 1,690 
1964 1,108 1p525 1,860 


Considering the large annual demands for capital funds for both municipal 
and school purposes in the area, and the consequent need to negotiate for a 
proper share of such funds for education, the ceiling cost formula has proved 
useful in the determination of capital appropriations for schools. The rate of 
growth of school debt has also been reduced by the area-wide current levy for 
capital purposes, already described, which yielded $23.3 million from 1959 to the 
end of 1964. This amount would otherwise have been borrowed. 


As of December 31, 1963, the unmatured school debt of Metro and the area 
municipalities amounted to $216.8 million, of which Metro’s share was $91.5 
million, or 42.2 per cent. The area municipalities were responsible for 57.8 
per cent, or $125.2 million, distributed as follows: 


SCHOOL DEBT, 1963 


$ million % 
FOUuOMtO se: ect ee Sees ct me 50:4 40.2 
Three outer suburbs...... 64.8 51.8 
Nines mer-sumliwse. = cia. 10.0 8.0 
Raid Nets 7 eRe a: 125.2 100.0 


This represents the debt incurred by the area municipalities on behalf of 
the local boards between January 1, 1954, and December 31, 1963. Metro 
assumed all existing school debts on January 1, 1954, and is reponsible for all 
debt incurred up to the ceiling cost formula since January 1, 1964. Considering 
the inequalities in school burdens and, more particularly, the relatively heavier 
burdens of the large mushrooming suburbs, | find that Metro should also assume 
all area school debt outstanding on December 31, 1963. 
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5. CONCLUSIONS 


The major achievement of metropolitan government in public education has 
been the financing, planning and construction of new school accommodation. 
The Toronto Board of Education, in its brief, said that ‘‘Metropolitan Toronto’s 
record in this respect has the reputation of being among the best in North 
America.’”’ The Toronto Board also acknowledged that in the field of special 
education, covering both gifted and handicapped children, ‘‘Metropolitan 
co-operation has brought benefits to the entire region.” The North York 
Board of Education said that: ‘‘The accomplishments of the Metropolitan form 
of government and of the Metropolitan School Board have been exceptional. 
Certainly we in North York realize that by ourselves we could not have carried 
out our responsibilities in the development of our educational system.” 


The metropolitan system has not, however, prevented continuing wide 
disparities in the burden of financing school costs. While, without metropolitan 
assistance payments, the disparities would be greater, these payments have not 
succeeded in achieving the degree of equalization which should exist. Under 
the loose federation for school purposes created by the Metro Act, the payments 
are uniform per pupil throughout the area without regard to differences in needs 
and circumstances. 


Wide inequalities in burdens and variations in the range and standards of 
school services are inevitable with eleven independent and autonomous school 
districts varying greatly in size, population and taxable resources, and with no 
single authority responsible for developing and maintaining an area-wide 
standard of education financed by the tax resources of the area as a whole. The 
Metropolitan School Board, limited in its powers and responsibilities, and on 
which each suburban board has equal representation regardless of differences in 
population, is not in a position to resolve the problem. The situation calls for a 
change in the structure of education in Metro. 


CHAPTER XIl 


EDUCATION: A NEW STRUCTURE 


The experience of Metro’s first decade establishes the need for change in its 
educational structure. On this, however, the submissions to the Commission 
were understandably not unanimous. Tending to reflect local interests, tradi- 
tions and pride, fear of loss of local autonomy, differences in educational philo- 
sophies, and divergent views on the proper municipal structure for Metro, some 
of the briefs gave little consideration to the overall metropolitan interest. 


The small suburban units, except Forest Hill, favoured continuation of the 
existing system. The Ontario Teachers’ Federation also favoured ‘‘retaining 
the status quo... with some further equalization of finances over the area and 
of co-operation in special areas of education.’’ The four largest suburbs recom- 
mended varying forms of consolidation of municipalities, with a corresponding 
reduction in the number of school districts. Both small and large suburbs urged 
the preservation of local autonomy in school matters, even though seven of the 
ten suburban boards are in varying degree dependent upon taxes raised in 
Toronto for financing their schools. The suburbs were united in opposing the 
recommendation of the Toronto Board of Education that all the school districts 
should be amalgamated and that the operation of the school system of the 
whole area be centralized. 


The Metropolitan School Board expressed a preference for the coordination 
of educational finance by a central school authority and the establishment of a 
uniform tax for education throughout Metro. Forest Hill favoured local 
districts, each of suitable size to offer complete school services, within a larger 
school system covering the area as a whole. Under this proposal, the manage- 
ment of the schools would be the responsibility of the districts, while finances 
would be centralized in a metropolitan school board, which would also coordinate 
overall policy. 


In view of the wide divergence of opinion, and having concluded that 
changes in the existing structure are necessary, I called upon a group of persons 
of varied experience and points of view who had been studying proposals ad- 
vanced in some of the briefs, and each of whom, in one capacity or another, is 
concerned with the organization of public education, to submit to me their 
collective judgment as to the best educational structure for Metro. They agreed 
to serve in their individual capacities, and in due course submitted their proposals. 
The plan finally drafted by this committee, after discussions with me, is the basis 
of the new educational structure which | recommend in this chapter. 
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The following constituted the committee on changes in educational 
structure: 

J. Richard Davidson, Trustee, Ward 9, Toronto 

George E. Flower, Director of Graduate Studies, Ontario College of 
Education 

Douglas W. Gilmour, Solicitor, Toronto Board of Education 

R. W. B. Jackson, Director, Department of Educational Research, Ontario 
College of Education 

W. J. McCordic, Executive Secretary, The Metropolitan School Board 

E. Brock Rideout, Department of Educational Research and Professor, 
Ontario College of Education 

David L. Tough, Superintendent of Secondary Schools, North York Board 
of Education. 


i] GENT RODUCTION 


The main conflict in briefs to the Commission on the structure of education 
in Metro was between the advocates of centralization and those who favoured 
preservation of a decentralized system. It has been shown in this report that, 
with its highly decentralized system, Metro has not been able to prevent con- 
tinuing wide inequalities in the burden of financing education in the area. On 
the other hand, it is noted that large urban centres with centralized school 
systems, such as New York, Chicago and Detroit, have made efforts in recent 
years to introduce measures of decentralization, with varying dergees of success. 
In May 1965 the Acting Superintendent of schools in New York City recom- 
mended that the public school system should be subdivided into thirty local 
districts, each under a district superintendent reporting directly to the Super- 
intendent. . 


The plan which I recommend for the public school system in Metropolitan 
Toronto offers a middle course between complete centralization and complete 
decentralization and is intended to provide flexibility in school administration. 
It varies from existing patterns of school organization because Metro's position 
is unique in Ontario. The Metro Act also departed from the accepted pattern 
when it created the Metropolitan School Board in 1953. 


The plan envisages an elected central board, to be called the Metropolitan 
Toronto Board of Education, with overall responsibility for school finance and 
for the development of an acceptable and uniformly high metropolitan standard 
of public education. The administrative responsibilities of this board would be 
limited to matters related to area-wide policies, to coordination of mutual services, 
and to the provision of services which can best be provided on a metropolitan 
basis. Administration and management of the school programme would be 
decentralized and carried out by a number of local boards to be called District 
Education Councils. The boundaries of the districts would not be coterminous 
with municipal boundaries. With centralized finance, the taxable resources of 
the entire area would be available to all public school districts, while decentralized 
administration would preserve the initiative of local school staffs and the com- 
munity interest in the school programme. 
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PN SCHOOLAOISERIGTS 


To delineate the districts under the recommended plan, the following cri- 
teria were established as basic to the viability of school districts. The districts 
should be: 


(a) approximately uniform in size; 

(b) small enough for a district education council to perform efficiently 
and with understanding most of the traditional functions of a school 
board (exclusive of functions transferred to the central board) ; 

(c) within the administrative capacity of a superintendent of schools, 
supported by appropriate staff; 

(d) large enough to support a broad programme of public education with the 
full range of services characteristic of urban centres, each system to 
be largely self-contained; 

(e) large enough to warrant the appointment of a corps of leaders and 
officials with varied background and experience, with consequent advan- 
tages to the district; 

(f) large enough to warrant the use of modern methods and equipment 
in the business operations of the school authority; 

(g) so drawn that each district will manifest specific needs and character- 
istics to which the educational programme can be made responsive; 

(h) so drawn as to require minimum alteration in existing school attendance 
areas; 

(i) delineated with due regard for ravine valleys, expressways and rail- 
roads that already tend to separate one district from another. 


On the basis of these criteria, it is recommended that the Metropolitan Area 
should be divided into eleven school districts as shown on the map on Plate 5. 
The proposed district boundaries are set out in an appendix to this chapter. 


Statistics on population and school enrolment in each of the proposed 
districts are shown in Table 45. As Districts 9 and 11 are still in a relatively 
early stage of development, it is recommended that they be combined initially, 
the combined district to be divided, as shown on the map, on the first day of 
January of the next year after the smaller of the two districts reaches an assessed 
population of 75,000. It is forecast that District 3 will reach the population 
level of the other districts by 1980 and that District 1 will approximate it soon 
after. 


Since the proposed boundaries are not coterminous with municipal 
boundaries, it may be feared that this will complicate procedures in taxation 
and in elections. In my opinion, such fears are unwarranted. Under the 
recommended centralization of finance, the central board will obtain its local tax 
funds entirely from the Metropolitan Council. Metro has already assumed 
responsibility for all new school debt, up to the ceiling cost, as from January 
1, 1964. Accordingly, with both current and capital school costs financed on an 
area-wide basis, there will be no need for continuing the existing relationship 
between local school boards and municipal councils and for coterminous school 
district and municipal boundaries. 
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Table 45 


PROPOSED SCHOOL DISTRICTS: 
Population, Enrolment and Schools 


POPULATION ENROLMENT SCHOOLS 

District 1961 1971 (Est.) Feb. 1964 1971 (Est.) 1964 
1 59,000 106,775 18,891 26,160 Jt 

2 150,000 199 229 Sd alt 46,818 ee) 

3 93,700 137,100 25,428 33,590 oii 

4 219,900 245,250 40,058 D9 j299 56 

5 363,100 359,600 Se) 62,930 59 

6 78,300 164,473 26,039 41,118 43 

7 189,300 DSStO1S 22 bt 52,554 oF 

8 234,100 241,477 38,958 45,881 48 
DSc 64,400 84,120 (9) 2iSL/ 20,609 40 

97,824 (11) 23,967 

10 144,200 170,581 35,443 41,792 44 
Total 1,596,000 2,040,000 312,446 449,374 448 


With respect to elections, the existence of two or more school districts in a 
municipality will call for arrangements similar to the division of municipalities 
into wards. For districts which cut across municipal boundary lines there are 
many precedents in the case of school districts in Ontario. It will be necessary, 
however, that the boundaries of polling subdivisions be so drawn that they do not 
intersect the boundaries of school districts. 


3. THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Metropolitan School Board, as presently constituted, consists of ten 
members from Toronto, ten from the suburbs, and two Separate School Board 
representatives. Each suburb is represented by one member: Swansea and 
Weston, for example, are given the same voice on the Board as North York and 
Scarborough. Such a degree of inequality in representation, in the words of the 
York Township Board of Education, is ‘‘a most disturbing feature of the present 
metropolitan organization... .’’ Under the proposed new structure, there would 
be considerably less variation in the size of the school districts and the central 
board would have wide authority. 


The Metropolitan Toronto Board of Education, under the recommended 
plan, would consist, initially, of twenty-two trustees, of whom twenty would 
be elected by the districts and two appointed by the Metropolitan Separate 
School Board. Two trustees would be elected at large in each school district 
at elections held on the same day as the regular municipal elections. When the 
combined Districts 9 and 11 are divided, two additional trustees would be 
elected. The chairman would be chosen from among the members. For their 
work to be effective, the term of office of trustees should be three years, which is 
also my recommendation for municipal office. 


Admittedly, with each district electing two members, the Board would not 
be constituted on an exact basis of representation by population. School 
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districts must satisfy certain basic criteria if they are to be viable administrative 
units, and each of the proposed districts satisfies to a high degree the criteria 
which I have listed. The differences in population, which are very much less 
than under the existing fragmented system and will continue to narrow, would 
not be such as to prevent the districts from being represented on equal terms 
on the central board. Equality of status among the districts is essential to the 
successful operation of the plan. 


Elections in large districts, such as District 5 with a population of more than 
350,000, may present some problems. Election campaigns are expensive and the 
maximum remuneration for school trustees in large urban municipalities 1s now 
fixed at $1,800. Considering the responsibilities which would be assigned to the 
Board, and that it would be among the largest business enterprises in Canada, 
it is important that it should be composed of able and competent persons. 
Tt is also desirable that elections be contested; the tendency toward election 
by acclamation to school boards is not in the public interest. Accordingly, I 
recommend that the remuneration for members of the Board should be raised 
to a figure more commensurate with their responsibilities, and that the additional 
responsibilities of the chairman should be recognized by a higher remuneration, 
as in the case of mayors and reeves. 


To encourage qualified persons to offer their services, I also suggest that 
consideration should be given to distribution in each district, at public expense, 
of a pamphlet in which each candidate would be given space to describe his 
qualifications and platform. 


4. DistTRICT EDUCATION COUNCILS 


For each school district, I recommend a District Education Council to be 
composed of the two trustees elected to represent the district on the Metro- 
politan Toronto Board of Education, one trustee appointed by the Metropolitan 
Separate School Board, and eight trustees elected in the district, who would be 
called ‘‘District Trustees’. The chairman would be elected from among the 
members. 


The district trustees, like the members of the central board, should be 
elected at large in each district, the election to be held in conjunction with the 
regular municipal elections. Since the major purpose of decentralization is to 
encourage and maintain a local interest in school affairs, and as both central 
and district trustees would be entrusted with the management of public educa- 
tion, it is anticipated that public school supporters in each district will so 
organize themselves as to ensure the nomination of qualified persons to contest 
the elections. 


5. CENTRAL AND DISTRICT RESPONSIBILITIES 


To avoid the problems created by ‘‘bigness”’ in large cities in North America, 
which are now seeking with much difficulty to decentralize school operations, the 
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plan recommended in this report envisages a high degree of decentralization. 
The functions of the central board would be restricted to matters of area-wide 
policy, coordination of mutual services, and the provision of a number of 
metropolitan services. Detailed administration and management would be the 
function of the district councils and their staffs. The following division of duties, 
subject to later review by specialists, is suggested: 


Symbols: 

De a District function 

Gas a District function with some Central coordination 
(21% a Central act taken upon District recommendation 
G a Central function 


C&D: complementary functioning with each responsible for certain 
phases 


I. THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMME 


Instructional Staff Services Ancillary to Instruction 
1. Salary Scales & Policy 1. Secretarial 
(incl. fringe benefits) ic Selection D 
2. Recruitment DE Pre-Service Training C 
3. Appointment & Dismissal CD 2. ¢ libraries é 
4. Placement D 3. Teaching Aids Cro 
5. Duties D 4. Radio & Television ie 
6. Payment of Salaries Ce 
7. In-Service Training Cree) Services Related to Professional 
8. Supervision of Development 
Instruction D 1. Research Crise D 
9. Inspection C 2. Publications é 
3. Local In-Service Training 
| Programmes 
Instructional Supplies 
1. Textbooks DC Services Related to Children 
2.) Library Books D 1. Guidance, Psychological 
3. Classroom Supplies D Testing, etc. D 
4. Equipment De 2. Child Adjustment (S 
5. Furnishings DE 3. Attendance 
Statistics & 
Counselling D 
Curriculum & Courses of Study 4. Health Services DG 
1. Adaptations D 5. Transportation Cc 
2. Supplementary D 6. Food Services De 
3. New D 
4. Experimental D Special Services 
5. Teaching Methods D 1. Schools for Blind, Deaf, 
Orthopaedically 
Handicapped S 
2. Classes for Aphasics GS 
3. Post-Secondary Schools C 
4. Highly Specialized 
Secondary Schools 
(performing arts, 
plastics, etc.) C 
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II. THE MANAGEMENT FUNCTION 


Board Activities Administrative Functions 

1. Area-Wide Policy 6 1. Secretarial Gea B, 

2. Procedures Ce D 2. Legal G 

3. Population Research & 3. Personnel 

~ Coordination of Plant. Recruitment ie 

Expansion : Promotion & Advance- 

4. Evaluation & Self ment 1) 
Appraisal © Records e 


4. Outside Use of Schools D 
5. Property Administration C 
6. Budget Cou 


Mis tHE BUSINESS FUNCTION 


Financial Operations Plant Expansion 

1. Purchasing & Supply DC 1. Planning & Surveys D 

2. Accounting GECel) 2. Sites 

3. Budget Control C&p Selection D 

AS Audit G Purchase (C 

3. Buildings 

Plant Maintenance & Operation oe aente D 

ie Ctstodial iB) Sketch Plans D 

2. Repairs D Construction ‘G 

3. Major Maintenance (eB) 4, Architectural & 
Engineering ec 


The foregoing division of responsibilities in the case of the instructional 
programme shows that, except for the highly specialized services listed, the 
management and operation of the local schools will be the responsibility of the 
district education councils and their staffs. This is particularly clear in the 
matter of curriculum and courses of study. The basic course content in Ontario 
is prescribed by the Department of Education. In recent years local school 
authorities have been encouraged to adapt their programmes to local needs; 
under the proposed structure this would continue to be a district responsibility. 


The recommendations on teachers’ salaries and recruitment give wider 
powers to the central board. It would set salary scales and policies, and 
teachers would officially be under contract to this board. <A central personnel 
office would suggest recruitment procedures and maintain a complete set of 
staff records. However, actual recruitment, appointment, promotion, and fixing 
of duties would be responsibilities of the district education councils and the 
district superintendents. On recommendation of the district council, a teacher 
would automatically be given an official appointment by the central board. 
The salary would be fixed in relation to the existing scales and the assignment 
to specific duties would be made by the local superintendent. 


Essentially, the recruitment and deployment of staff in the districts would 
be quite similar to the present arrangement under which the local board employs 
staff and assigns their duties. A central personnel office would undertake some 
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coordination of the process to alleviate problems that now develop in the 
yearly scramble for staff at interview time. Lively competition for the most 
promising teachers would continue, but it would be based upon factors other than 
salary gimmicks, availability of parking space, and more lavish buildings, on 
which the present boards cannot compete on anything like an equal basis. 


Il am aware that recommendations in favour of metropolitan salary schedules 
and policies for professional staff will arouse controversy and opposition. There 
may even be reservations about the limited coordination proposed in the 
personnel field. As far as placement is concerned, the plan involves little 
change in the present arrangement because recruitment and deployment would 
be district responsibilities. With respect to salary scales, however, the variety 
of competitive features in present schedules is not in the best interests of the 
provision of education in the area. The trend is toward negotiation of teachers’ 
salaries on some sort of regional basis, and the Metropolitan Area is an 
appropriate region for such purposes. A metropolitan salary schedule, flexible 
enough to allow for special area needs, should be negotiated. Under the pro- 
posed plan, teachers would bargain collectively with the school authority to 
which they are under contract and from which they receive their salaries, that 
is, the Metropolitan Toronto Board of Education. They are well equipped 
and well organized to negotiate on an area-wide basis. 


With the central board assuming overriding financial responsibility for 
schools, management functions, as listed, would be largely centralized. The 
business function would be divided between the central board and the district 
councils. 


62 EINANGE 


For the effective use of the taxable resources of the area as a whole to meet 
the needs of education, the plan proposes a high degree of fiscal centralization 
through coordination of educational finance by the central board and the 
establishment of a uniform tax for education throughout Metro. The Metro- 
politan Toronto Board of Education would secure all tax revenue for educational 
purposes from the Metropolitan Council through a uniform levy. As at present, 
Metro would also raise the capital funds for school purposes. 


1. Current Expenditures 


The central board would establish procedures for the preparation and 
submission of their respective budgets by district education councils. Area-wide 
policies, such as salary scales, pupil-teacher ratios, the number of persons to 
constitute the establishment for certain functions and services, and the allocation 
of funds for supplies and equipment would be decided and circulated in advance 
by the central board. 


Local budgets would be prepared by the district superintendents and their 
staffs for consideration and adoption by the district education councils. They 
would provide for the on-going needs of the schools, which to a large degree, it 
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would be possible to relate to the metropolitan standard programme. Since 
requirements vary from school to school and from district to district, each 
budget would also cover specialized needs for services and facilities beyond the 
standard programme. These would be identified in the district budgets and the 
request accompanied by supporting evidence in the submission to the central 
board. : 


While the metropolitan standard programme would provide for all the 
major items of expense, such as salaries, building costs, plant operation and 
maintenance, equipment, etc., it is probable that some districts would desire 
to add to their programme through the provision of special equipment or a 
special service or the undertaking of an educational experiment. In my view, 
the districts should be free to take such action even though the central board 
does not include the items in the area-wide budget. To this end, the districts 
should have some discretionary fiscal powers. These would be applicable only 
to certain types of expenditures: boards would not be free, for example, to pay 
higher salaries than authorized or to exceed the ceiling cost formula for school 
building. 


Accordingly, I recommend that, initially, each school district should be 
allocated a fixed percentage of its total budget for purposes of such special 
services or equipment or for educational experiments. Districts should be free 
to spend up to the amount so allocated for such purposes without reference 
to the central board. If experience shows that it is more desirable to couple 
financial equalization with some local taxing powers, the system could be 
changed and districts might, in due course, be authorized to levy a nominal 
district school tax to cover the cost of expenditures not approved by the central 
board for inclusion in the metropolitan school budget. 


li. Capital Expenditures 


The Metro Act already provides for a high degree of coordination in the 
financing of school capital projects, and there would be little change under the 
proposed plan. Each district would continue the present practice of the area 
boards in respect of capital programmes. The districts would prepare their 
programmes annually for submission to the central board, in two parts: a five- 
year forecast and a statement of individual projects for the current year. On the 
basis of the district submissions, the central board would prepare a composite 
five-year programme and a composite current capital programme for the year 
for negotiation with the Metropolitan Council. Funds for individual projects 
would continue to be determined on the basis of a ceiling cost formula approved 
by the central board and by Metro Council. Since this formula would be 
flexible and would allow considerable leeway in application, district councils 
should not be authorized to augment by local taxation the amounts received 
under the formula. 


In respect of school debt, I have pointed out elsewhere in this report that 
Metro assumed all debt outstanding on December 31, 1953, and all debt incurred 
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after January 1, 1964, up to the ceiling cost formula. I have recommended that 
Metro should also assume from the area municipalities all area chool debt out- 
standing on December 31, 1963. 


7. ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


The administrative arrangements will be the key to effective operation of 
the proposed plan, which combines a central policy-making board of education 
with a high degree of decentralization at the staff and operational level. The 
arrangements should be such as will ensure that the local school districts will, 
in fact, accept responsibility for management of the schools in their respective 
districts. In broad outline, the plan envisages that: 


1. A Director of Education will be the chief executive officer of the Metro- 
politan Toronto Board of Education. The central office staff could be relatively 
small but should be large enough to perform its primary function of coordination. 


il. The school districts will be relatively self-contained, with a District 
Superintendent as the principal officer. He will be responsible for all public 
education services in the district, including both elementary and secondary 
schools. Since the real work of a school system goes on in the local schools, 
specialist instructional personnel, as required, will be attached to the district 
office and be immediately responsible to the District Superintendent. As 
recommended in the brief submitted by the Forest Hill Board of Education, 
each district ‘“‘would be so staffed and structured as to offer complete school 
services for its area, responsive to its own area, and probably differing in many 
matters of detail from adjoining area divisions.’’ The District Superintendent 
will report directly to the Director of Education. 


ii. An Administrative Council, consisting of the Director of Education and 
his central staff and the District Superintendents, will be constituted to advise the 
central board on policy. The Council will develop standards for the area as a 
whole and will coordinate the efforts of the districts to achieve these standards. 


Under the proposals, district administration would be similar in many 
respects to the present system in the larger school districts. Apart from the 
functions and services which can be more efficiently performed on a centralized 
basis, the district staffs would undertake the same range of activities as now 
required at the local level. There would, however, be an identification with 
area-wide needs. ; 


8: “CONCLUSIONS 


While in many respects the proposed structure for public education would 
not differ greatly from the typical structure in Ontario, it calls for major changes 
in the existing system in Metropolitan Toronto which experience since 1953 
shows to be necessary. The Cumming Report envisaged the development of an 
acceptable standard for public education in the area as a whole and the Metro 
Act provided a plan of financial equalization with a view to assisting the less 
favoured municipalities in maintaining such a standard. In fact, however, 
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there has been no authority in Metro charged with the responsibility of develop- 
ing a metropolitan standard of public education, while the measure of financial 
equalization has been insufficient to prevent wide disparities in the burden of 
financing education in the area. Under the plan proposed in this report, the 
Metropolitan Toronto Board of Education would be responsible for developing 
an acceptable and uniformly high standard consistent with area-wide formulae 
for most major items of expense, while the local districts would be allowed some 
discretionary fiscal powers for special purposes, such as experimentation. The 
varying school rates in the area would be replaced by a uniform tax rate for public 
schools. 


With management of the schools in the hands of district councils, the dis- 
advantages of ‘‘bigness,’’ which would flow from amalgamation and complete 
centralization, should be avoided. The proposed school districts have been 
recommended on the basis of sound criteria for viable self-contained units. 
They would replace school districts which now vary greatly in size, population 
and resources because their boundaries are coterminous with present municipal 
boundaries. Each of the new districts would have an equal voice on the central 
board. This would accord more closely with accepted principles of representa- 
tion than the present system, which gives equal representation to Swansea, 
Forest Hill, Weston, Leaside, North York, Scarborough, and Etobicoke. 


The recommended changes would require many detailed structural adjust- 
ments. These could not be made without considerable study and preparatory 
work. Accordingly, if it is decided to implement my recommendations, pro- 
vision should be made for a transition period. There is precedent for this in the 
creation of Metro itself. In 1953 both the original Metropolitan Council and 
the original Metropolitan School Board were sworn in more than nine months 
before the effective date for the commencement of their operations. This period 
was a preparatory stage during which both bodies met frequently, appointed 
senior officials, determined the size and nature of their establishments, and 
approved policies. If the changes proposed in this report are to be made, I 
recommend that a similar procedure should be followed, allowing for a transition 
period of twelve months during which the terms of office of the present Metro- 
politan School Board and area boards and the new Metropolitan Toronto Board 
of Education and district councils will overlap. 


APPENDIX 


on PROPOSED SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES 
District 
1 Steeles Avenue 
Highway 400, Highway 401 and the Humber River 
Richview Side Road 


Etobicoke Township boundary 

Richview Side Road 

Humber River 

Lake Ontario 

Etobicoke River and Etobicoke Township boundary 
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IZ BNO Z 


Ss 


District 


3 N. Steeles Avenue 
E. Yonge Street 
S. Highway 401 
W. Highway 400 
+ N. Highway 401 
E. Bathurst Street, boundary between Forest Hill Village and 
York Township, Winnett Avenue, Vaughan Road and 
Bathurst Street 
eye UC ARAN INRIA: PANES 
W. Humber River | 
5 N. C.P.R. Right of Way, Yonge Street and Rosedale Valley 


Road 
E. Don Valley Parkway, Gardiner Expressway and Cherry Street 
S. Lake Ontario 
W. Humber River 


6 N. Steeles Avenue 
E. Woodbine Avenue (future Don Valley Parkway), Highway 
401, C.P.R. Right of Way and Don River (east branch) 
S. Eglinton Avenue 
W. Don River (west branch), Highway 401 and Yonge Street 


7 N. Highway 401 

E. Don River (west branch), Eglinton Avenue, Don River (east 
branch), and Don Valley Parkway 

S. Rosedale Valley Road, Yonge Street, and C.P.R. Right of 
Way 

W. Bathurst Street, Vaughan Road, Winnett Avenue, boundary 
between Forest Hill Village and York Township and Bathurst 
Street 


Eglinton Avenue 
E. Victoria Park Avenue, C.N.R. Right of Way, Cornell and 
Haig Avenues approximately 
. Lake Ontario 
W. Cherry Street, Gardiner Expressway, Don Valley Parkway 
and Don River (east branch) 


ore) 
= 
Zz, 


9 N. Steeles Avenue 
E. Scarborough Township boundary 
S. Sheppard Avenue, Conlins Road and Highway 401 
W. Woodbine Avenue (future Don Valley Parkway) 
10 N. Highway 401 
E. McCowan Road, branch of the Highland Creek, Bellamy 
Road and Ravine Drive 
S. Lake Ontario 
W. Haig and Cornell Avenues approximately, C.N.R. Right of 
Way, Victoria Park Avenue, Eglinton Avenue, Don River 
(east branch) and C.P.R. Right of Way 
11 N. Highway 401, Conlins Road and Sheppard Avenue 
E. Scarborough Township boundary 
S. Lake Ontario 
W. Ravine Drive, Bellamy Road, branch of the Highland Creek 


and McCowan Road 
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CHAPTER XIll 


METRO’S BOUNDARIES AND THE FRINGE AREAS 


My terms of reference include ‘‘the boundaries of the metropolitan area... 
with due regard to probable future urban growth within or beyond the present 


metropolitan limits and future service requirements.’’ Metro's present limits 
were recommended by the Ontario Municipal Board in the Cumming Report, 
which deemed them to be ‘‘a temporary boundary only.” Taking note of urban 


development in a number of outside municipalities, the Board, in its recommen- 
dations for regional planning, recognized ‘“‘the need for immediate planning 
and supervision of that development in the interests of the metropolitan area of 
the future.” 


1. URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Metro’s boundaries and the thirteen fringe municipalities on its borders, 
which together with the area municipalities constitute the Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Area, have been described in Chapter I of this report. The eastern and 
western boundaries of Metro were determined by the outer limits of the County 
of York. The fringe municipalities are spread into three counties—York, on 
the north, Ontario, on the east, and Peel, on the west. 


While the boundary areas of Metropolitan Toronto are still largely rural, 
there are growing extensions of urban development into the fringe. Such 
development is much more marked on the west of Metro, in Toronto Township, 
than in Pickering Township, on the east, both of which border on Lake Ontario. 
Northward, there is a continuous ribbon of urbanization along Yonge Street ex- 
tending beyond the boundaries of Metro to the far side of Richmond Hill. 
Further urbanization in the northern fringe is largely dependent upon Metro, 
which controls access to Lake Ontario for water and sewage facilities. 


The proposed Metro Official Plan (Table 5) shows that more than’ Ste per 
cent of the land in the fringe areas is now agricultural or vacant, as compared 
with less than 30 per cent in Metro. The figures for 1963, by areas, were as 
follows: 

FRINGE AREAS: AGRICULTURAL OR VACANT LAND, 1963 


Acres TJ of Total 


INGER Cris Mite ere ene cy ts tee on ey 1925352 84.9 
1 Aeteriawl nia Sete ec ae cuter cas eae ae 63,685 84.0 
WWeSterit MDI et, ve tee ca uk<e Seka 53)156 70.9 
RPT GN RSS ER es en cae ae Marae ea gare 249,192 Sligo 


For the four large townships, the figures, as shown in Table 46, are as 
follows: Pickering, on the east of Metro, 85.3 per cent; Markham and Vaughan, 
on the north, 91.1 per cent and 81.8 per cent, respectively; and Toronto Town- 
ship, on the west, reflecting a higher degree of urbanization, 72 per cent. 


Under the proposed Metro Official Plan, 64 per cent of the land in the 
fringe will continue to be held for agricultural use. The plan projects an urban 
development area ‘“‘which can be serviced effectively and with due regard for 
Its depth will therefore be limited generally 
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reasonable development standards.’ 
by the effective range of lake-oriented water and sewage facilities. Reflecting 
the existing pattern and trend of development in southern Ontario, the suit- 
ability of the land for residential and industrial development, and the excellent 
transportation network, the plan emphasizes overall development toward the 
western section of the area and restricts development at the eastern end to a 
narrow band extending three or four miles from the lakeshore. 


The proposed limit of urban development is shown on Plate 6. It en- 
visages a continuous urban area which, on the east, will include Pickering 
Township south of Highway 2, the Town of Ajax and Pickering Village; on the 
west, about two-thirds of Toronto Township, Port Credit and Streetsville; and, 
on the north, portions of the townships of Markham and Vaughan centering on 
Yonge Street and extending to the outer limits of Richmond Hill, together with 
the C.N.R. marshalling yard in Vaughan and adjacent lands designated for 
industrial use. 


2. POPULATION IN THE FRINGE 


The population growth of the thirteen fringe municipalities has been 
described in Chapter II. Between 1953 and 1963 the increase was 96 per cent, 
as compared with an increase of 40 per cent for Metro. The average annual 
increase, however, was 48,000 persons in Metro and 8,700 in the whole of the 
fringe. Toronto Township, with a population of more than 70,000, contained 
40 per cent of the total fringe population of 178,000 in 1963. Pickering Town- 
ship, with 22,000 people, ranked second. Considerable increases have taken 
place in a number of pockets of urban development, particularly in Richmond 
Hill. The details are shown in Chapter II, Table 9. 


The fringe population was distributed by areas in 1963 as follows: 


FRINGE POPULATION, 1963 


Population % of Total 


INorthemnalaniuaceeeeen, 2, sek aes on 63,218 mies: 
TEAS tering lita mo Clean ei oc J, 2ncry, dete 31,818 17.8 
WVEStCRM elie Cie yl 85° songs s 4 Gs 83,346 46.5 

Pie talnmor eens” < {52 2: Samay 178,382 100.0 


‘POG ‘00 ‘preog ZuluuL[g OWOIOL ueWpodosep ‘URT [eIYJO pesodorg “¢ eFGeL :901N0S 
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The Metropolitan Planning Board has projected the fringe population to 
1971 and 1980, respectively, as follows: 


FRINGE POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


1971 1980 
Nien rid MTN G Oe gk a. Pesca ae ns 78,500 149,500 
acter: Ptiiees sy be oe «eens o 55,000 85,000 
Muecteron Nh riaoewe eer ce ae es 125,000" © 2057500 


UO CA ere tele ss nate ee: 257,000 500,000 


The projections forecast a population increase of 180 per cent between 1963 
and 1980. For the individual municipalities, Table 47 shows a population of 
110,000 in Toronto Township by 1971 and 250,000, or 50 per cent of the whole 
fringe population, by 1980. Pickering Township ranks second in each of the 
years, with 37,500 in 1971 and 57,000 in 1980. In the latter year, a population 
of 55,000 is projected for Vaughan and 50,000 for Markham Township. On 
the basis of these projections, by 1980 the Township of Toronto alone will have 
attained a population which would now rank it with Metro’s three large outer 
suburbs. 


Table 4/ 


FRINGE MUNICIPALITIES: POPULATION PROJECTIONS 
1971 and 1980 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Municipality : 1971 of Total 1980 of Total 
Northern Fringe 
Miomniship.or Vaugnan sic... lea... D0 8.6 55,000 11.0 
Wihaseror Woodbridge. ..0a: thes a+<: OnroO 1.4 3,000 6 
Rovarot dichmond Hill.c.. ee ate. 19,000 7.4 19,500 3.9 
Townsiip- of Markham..<. 62.250. 22+: awd S250 yell 50,000 10.0 
Witlawe or StOliiVille: ..is.o. 2 sees ke 5,250 2.0 8,000 156 
Ntlagerer WViatKNATL. « i Gina e nete o: 8,000 a | 14,000 2.8 
fownsuipot Froronto: Gores 2ye hs an: 2,000 8 (nia) (nals) 
Total 78,500 30.4 149,500 28.9 
Eastern Fringe 
mown of Pickering | och. es wen 37,500 14.6 57,000 11.4 
Wilaee Orme tCKerines +. 2oc. 00 es ys - 3,000 12 4 000 8 
ROW TIPOMENIA Kc «shan GS Com engar ete wes ss 13,000 50 24,000 4.8 
Total 53,500 20.8 85,000 syed 
Western Fringe 
iewaship Of LOrOntO. <6. 8 ies scaeh - 110,000 42.8 250,000 50.0 
Miown ol Streetsville... oo... cee eee ees 7,000 27 7,000 ieee! 
Sowamor ort Credit sca ).<2eeteaasss - 8,000 Jel 8,500 Nae 
Total 125,000 48.6 265,500 Soak 
Fringe Municipalitres—Total............ 257,000 100.0 500,000 100.0 


Source: Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board. (Projections based on existing boundaries). 
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3. LAXABLE RESOURCES IN THE FRINGE 


For purposes of comparing taxable assessments in the fringe areas and 
between fringe municipalities and area municipalities in Metro, assessments 
throughout the area have been equalized to the Metro standard by relating the 
provincial equalization factor for each fringe municipality to the corresponding 
factor for Metro and applying the resultant factors to the locally reported 
assessments. Table 48 shows the assessment figures arrived at in this way for 
the years 1958 and 1963, with corresponding figures for the three outer Metro 
suburbs. A five year interval has been used because there was no single pro- 
vincial equalization factor for Metro before 1958. 


Table 48 


FRINGE MUNICIPALITIES: 
Assessment Equalized to the Level of Metropolitan Toronto Assessment 


1958 1963 Average Percentage 
Equalized Equalized Annual Increase 
Municipality Assessment Assessment Increase 1958-1963 
$000 $000 $000 % 
Northern Fringe 
TOWwReHIp OlaValionan apm cs) c scene P7022 DIE SE 2,063 60.6 
Villagesota Woodbridge. 5.4: o.4 4. he oe Sd 4,526 230 34.0 
Towneotukiehmondstill, 2224.05)... 18,444 26,454 1,602 43.4 
cRownship of iNrarknam: 2s seu. oe 17,007 24,839 1,566 46.0 
Village OlstoOutvallG ten) aoa wee 3,460 4,568 222 32.0 
Village ofoMarkhaine snes 1 en 5,386 8,205 564 so Wa) 
Downship-of TorontoGore., oh. 4. 2 1,301 1.612 62 23.9 
Total 65,997 07542 6,309 47.8 
Eastern Fringe 
(hownship oneickernesiee <2. eats. on. 14,692 28,835 2,829 96.3 
WillagesotPickertngsms «a4. 4. ee east. 1,462 2,243 156 53.4 
OWARO DASA ee ie ee ate ae 9,257 1279220 593 32.0 
Total . DSR SEL 43,298 SENT 70.4 
Western Fringe 
Rownehi protic LOrOntOm ww ee. tease co 96,095 149,382 10,657 53t5 
fovn-.orStreetsvilleset) eee aco. 4,671 D505 527 56.4 
Mow nom Porta Credit 5 ees coe 10,866 £5,213 869 40.0 
Total 111,632 171,899 12,053 54:6 
Fringe Municipalities Total 203,040 312:738 21,940 54.0 
Three Outer Suburbs 
Township roriNogen: Yorks 2. 286. ke 418,314 714,905 59,318 70.9 
TOWhe NP OlocaEbOnOUriig . eres da. . 284,026 447 894 Se! Sit 
Township-oi Etobicoke: 4 @ 2.920 321197) 498 061 Bo0078 rei | 
G 
Total 1,0259581/ 1,660,860 TE oS 62.3 
VE CEPOSINONOIMOL wc earn ne eee este bE ens ccd 3,200,064 4,164,708 192,927 30m 


Sources: Assessments, Annual Report of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1958 and 1963. Assessment 
Equalization Factors, Assessment Branch, Department of Municipal Affairs. Assessment, Port Credit, Clerk's 
Return, 1963. Streetsville, Clerk’s Return, 1958. 
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The table shows an increase of 54 per cent in the equalized assessment of 
the fringe between 1958 and 1963, as compared with 62 per cent for Metro’s 
three outer suburbs and 30 per cent for Metro asa whole. The following figures 
compare changes in fringe areas with changes in the adjoining Metro munici- 
palities: 

; 1963 Per Cent 


Equalized Increase 
Assessment 1958-1963 


$000 ee 
PownshipioL Noni Ober.) .0 18a 714,905 70.9 
DW ay el Pesta Wal eb nil seg Sehr I eat, neni Pa 97,542 47.8 
Township of Scarborough.......... 447,894 Died! 
Peaster i sb inice ite et tees. aes Yao ee 43,298 70.4 
SLOWISHipi@ ie LODICOKe ame. 0. vee 498,061 Soe 
We CeniiMbntioere i... ate iets soe ae 171,899 54.0 


In 1963 population and equalized assessment in the fringe were distributed 


as follows: 
Cro; Loa 7-0} Lora! 
Population Assessment 


Yo Yo 
INOrEMeEMEE TINGS. Suuucaeeee es Se 35.4 S12 
{EI Ter Mle OKIE Oo eer eee eens aan 17.8 13.8 
Wwestemiel rime a7 ame saya iyo aoe oS ois 46.7 55:0 


The Township of Toronto, with approximately 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion, contained almost 48 per cent of the total equalized assessment of the 


fringe. 
Per capita equalized assessments in 1958 and 1963 are shown in Table 49, 
with corresponding figures for the three outer suburbs. The figures compare as 


follows: 


PER CAPITA EQUALIZED ASSESSMENT, 1963 


$ 
Townsiinsor North ork. se 24. ao 
INGEt einer Mer ia... set oat 1,543 
Devise tp.Ol, Scat MOLOUR Wy cues vee: 1,863 
Basten rinces 2 2 aot: tenes mean sae. lise OE! 
owrsiip ole btobicOkey. es cre. ats 2,805 
\Wiectennmiringess 1a. "ete ane ae 2,062 


The difference of $701 between the eastern and western fringes reflects 
the differences in the degree of urban development. Toronto Township, with 
$2,108 per capita, is at a metropolitan level, while Pickering Township, with 
$1,317, shows the lowest figure in the area. In its brief to the Commission, 
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Pickering pointed to its assessment ratio of 88.43 per cent residential to 11.57 
per cent commercial and industrial in 1963. The Township of Toronto showed 
a ratio of 56.47 per cent residential to 43.53 per cent commercial and industrial. 


Table 49 


FRINGE MUNICIPALITIES: 
Per Capita Assessment Equalized to the Level of Metropolitan Toronto 


Assessment 
1958 1963 Percentage 
Equalized Equalized Increase 
Municipality Assessment Assessment 1958-1963 
$ $ % 
Northern Fringe 
BownshipraieVavenany.. ee eee eee 15125 £503 38.9 
Village ol Woodbridge ©.) -s =. 08 1,586 1,853 16.8 
Pow Ola ichinond sill) some ae eee 1,300 1,422 9.4 
‘Lovwnship oteMarkianin 058 ones ee 1,314 1,678 Dah 
Willa cecis SEOUL Vill@ceeun warts tone eee 1,305 oval Ly 
NillaceroneviaricNatie tes ier uns een 15350 15535 15.4 
Township of Toronto Gore........... 1,261 1,397 10.8 
Total A OF 17543 21.8 
Eastern Fringe 
‘Township ol bickering... ese 934 iba 41.0 
Villa Sec Onur ween G seg: oo et en eee 910 1235 Soa 
CLOWN O1 SN fa eee oe ah noha y thee Ce 1,160 LOue 29.9 
Total 1,004 1,361 35.6 
Western Fringe 
Lownship Of VorontOvson... 22k. oe 1,806 2,108 tors 
(LOW Of Sireercvallexssaes ered ae ce on 1,056 1,368 29.5 
FPOWILOLAOLEN Oued it a) meme sme ae Lov tt 2129 24.4 
hocal 1,744 2,062 18.2 
Fringe Municipalities ‘Total 1,436 15753 Doe Tes| 
Three Outer Suburbs 
LROnVNSIL PLOLeNOnt hh VOr km ia, Geely. ear: 2,118 2,324 9.7 
‘Fownshipioisscarborough=, 99.2245... 1,688 1,863 10.4 
Owiolip. Ol Ei topicoke. 15.0 eon. 1s 2,649 2,805 5.9 
otal Zt 2,289 8.9 
VICI O SINOK OT] Oe Wahl te pe Mie ee yn ie. 2,266 DSO | 1133 


Sources: Population and Assessment, as shown in Annual Report of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 
1958 and 1963, and Clerk’s Return, Village of Streetsville. 


The three counties through which the fringe municipalities are spread are 
dependent on these municipalities to a large degree for the funds to finance 
county services. The levy is based on a county equalized assessment. Table 
50 shows that in 1963 the three municipalities of the eastern fringe provided 
38.2 per cent of the levy in Ontario County; the six southern municipalities of 
York County provided 51.8 per cent of its levy; and the four municipalities in 
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Peel County paid 71.5 per cent of the levy, Toronto Township alone contributing 


62 per cent. The proportions are significant, particularly in the counties of Peel 
and York. 


Table 50 


County LEVIES: 


Fringe Municipalities’ Share 


County of York 


Total County Weyy-1963 2.42.4 4: $1519532 
% of Total 
Municipality County Levy County Levy 
$ % 

Township of Vaughane..2 ....-2.. 227,394 15.0) 
Village of Woodbridge............ 36,617 2.4 
sowirot RichmonaeHill, .., <2... 214,034 14.1 
Township of Markham........... 204,517 1325 
Wallace of Stoutiville. oo. ot es 5. 37,850 259 
Witlace ol; Markham. ...2 (ees. 3 65,754 4.3 
AOU AL eke eee, O88 & Ehics anak 786,166 shits) 


County of Ontario 


fi@ca ls Woudivarevy 1905.05 5. 22 $1,223,195 
% of Total 
Municipality County Levy County Levy 
$ % 

Pownship Of Pickering vs ...5. 5.5.4 308,784 eZ 
Witlaverol Pickering 2 52 s.< oe. ss 23,977 2.0 
Rowmnrorw ya ees SEIS ta 3 134,619 1150 

SHOR eee Cae Cece Gras ae 467,380 Son 


County of Peel ; 


Potal:County, Vevy963 2.2%: $1,684,408 
% of Total 
Municipality County Levy County Levy 
$ % 
fownship:ot Deronto, «2.5 sss: 2, 1,044,372 62.0 
‘Town - or streetsvillec 3.6 es 54,030 Sas 
Towns Porucredit.... 2-28... 94,2511 5.6 
Township of Toronto Gore....... 12,366 eh 
SORA oe ee Se he etc tinee s 1,205,019 yes 


1Auditor’s Report and Financial Statement. 1963. 
Source: Annual Report of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1963. 


4. METRO AND THE FRINGE 


The foregoing analysis shows different rates of growth and varying degrees 
of urbanization on Metro’s fringe, with the largest growth in the western section 
and the smallest in the east. Projections to 1971 and 1980 indicate a continuation 
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of this pattern, which is reflected in the limits to urban development proposed 
in the draft Metro Official Plan. 


Resulting from the pressure of metropolitan expansion, there is now a 
continuous urban development from the south-western section of Pickering 
Township, in the east, to and beyond the outer limits of Toronto Township, in 
the west, and, in a northerly direction, along Yonge Street to the outer limits of 
Richmond Hill. The various parts of the area are interdependent. The fringe 
municipalities are to a large degree dormitory to Metro, where most of their work 
force is employed. Pickering Township, in its brief to the Commission, esti- 
mated that 87 per cent of the residents of School Area No. 2, where most of its 
people live, derive their income from industry and commerce in Metro. The 
corresponding estimate by Richmond Hill was 65 per cent. The brief of the 
southern six municipalities of York County showed that at least 55 per cent of 
their working residents are employed outside their boundaries. 


There is also interdependence in respect of the provision of basic urban 
services, such as roads, water, sewers and planning. This applies particularly 
to development on the north. The eastern and western fringes, bordering on 
Lake Ontario, are physically in a position to provide basic water and sewage 
facilities. The Lakeview sewage treatment plant, on the west, is operated 
jointly by Metro and Toronto Township. The northern fringe, however, 
cannot secure a sufficient water supply to sustain growth except by obtaining it 
from Metro. It is also dependent upon Metro for sewage outlets and metro- 
politan sewer services are already being supplied to a small part of the area north 
of Steeles Avenue. 


Considering the interdependence of this continuous urban area and its fore- 
cast growth, it has been suggested that Metro’s boundaries should now be 
extended to include all or some of the fringe municipalities, or parts thereof. 
The suggestion has merit in regard to certain areas but it also poses problems. 
It is admittedly important to avoid a repetition of the critical situation which 
developed in the outer suburbs before the creation of Metro. Distance from the 
lake and consequent water and sewage problems in North York and Scar- 
borough were a major cause of the crisis. Without effective controls and some 
integration of services, this situation could well recur on the northern fringe, 
where development pressures are increasing and will increase more sharply 
with the construction of new north-south expressways. It is also argued that, 
as the large open spaces of North York and Scarborough are developed, Metro 
will need room for expansion; by adding the six southern municipalities of York 
County to Metro now, metropolitan services could be integrated to meet 
prospective requirements. 


While the situation on the northern outskirts of Metro presents similarities 
to that which faced North York and Scarborough in the post-war years, the over- 
all situation is different. The development pattern has been relatively well 
controlled, asa result, in part at least, of the ability of the Metropolitan Planning 
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Board and the Province to withstand the pressure for widespread septic tank 
development. As stated in the brief submitted by the County Of, York: 

Many things have happened since 1953 which can and do act as effective 
substitutes for expansion of political territories. The existence of the Metro- 
politan Toronto Planning Area, the powers contained in the Metropolitan 

- Act with respect to the Official Plan, the active and coordinated programmes 
of the Conservation Authority and the role of the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission all combine to produce the basis for physical, policy and 
financial planning which did not exist previously. The case of certain serv- 
ices illustrates this point. A definite and long-range plan is in existence for 
serving the future urban areas in the southern part of the County with 
metropolitan services, in part, being extended to the limit of their capacity 
on a simple contractual basis and with the balance of the area being served 
by a limited system of local facilities, so located and controlled as to provide 
adequate local services and at the same time not causing difficulties for the 
residents of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Accordingly, continued orderly development appears possible without 
extending Metro’s northern boundaries at this time. The need for the adoption 
and implementation of a Metro Official Plan covering the wide Metropolitan 
Planning Area has been dealt with in Chapter VI of this report. The plan will 
delineate the limits of urban development and project a desirable rate of growth, 
which should, in turn, determine the programme for the provision of urban 
services. Water and sewage facilities required on the northern fringe can and 
should be provided on an agreed basis by the Metropolitan Corporation in 
co-operation with the Ontario Water Resources Commission. Metro now has 
authority to enter into contracts to supply water to any municipality outside 
its jurisdiction. : 

In considering the need for an extension of Metro’s boundaries, it is relevant 
to note that in 1963, according to Table 5 of the proposed Metro Official Plan, 
agricultural or vacant land represented a large proportion of the areas of 
Metro’s three outer suburbs: 21,000 acres or almost 47 per cent of the area 
of Scarborough; more than 14,000 acres or 33 per cent of the area of North York; 
and over 9,000 acres or 32 per cent of the area of Etobicoke. Accordingly, 
there are still large areas available for development within Metro, and there is 
also the need for renewal and redevelopment of its older areas. There is the 
further consideration that the fringe municipalities, except for pockets of 
urban development, are predominantly rural. It has been shown that 85 per 
cent of the northern fringe, 84 per cent of the eastern fringe, and 71 per cent 
of the western fringe is agricultural or vacant land. To incorporate areas which 
are still so predominantly rural into an urban complex like Metro would create 
complications. It is significant that the Manitoba Legislature found it neces- 
sary to amend The Metropolitan Winnipeg Act in 1964 to exclude substantial 
rural areas which had been included within the boundaries of Metropolitan 
Winnipeg under the original legislation of 1960. 


Reference has been made to the financial dependence of the counties on the 
fringe municipalities. The extension of Metro’s boundaries to include only the 
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urbanized portions of the fringe would create serious financial problems for the 
remaining parts of the counties by removing a major portion of their taxable 
assessment. One result would be pressure for a more balanced tax base and the 
creation of a new urbanized fringe. In the words of the Provincial Planning 
Director of Alberta?! 


The accumulative result of successive annexations is, of course, more 
and more urban development at the fringes of the built-up area which, in 
their turn, produce a new fringe extending a little farther from the centre of 
the city than before—and so on and so on! 


An analysis of the taxable resources of the areas which would be directly 
affected by an extension of Metro’s boundaries shows that only the Township 
of Toronto has approached a metropolitan level of per capita assessment. 
fronting on Lake Ontario and extending north to Steeles Avenue, it has developed 
and will continue to develop more rapidly than the rest of the fringe. It has a 
balanced assessment. Its projected population is 110,000 by 1971 and 250,000 
by 1980. In its brief to the Commission, the Township, opposing inclusion in 
Metro, showed that it “has been able to cope with its own problems as far as 
education is concerned”’, that it has adequate physical facilities, which can be 
enlarged, and that it ‘‘has been able to maintain a fairly even tax rate for general 
purposes and believes it can continue to do so because of its policies of controlled 
development.’”’ The brief also referred to negotiations for amalgamation with 
the towns of Port Credit and Streetsville. 


Urban development in the southern section of the Township is part of the 
urban belt which stretches westward to Hamilton. Toronto Township, although 
oriented mainly to Metro, also has ties to the west. Adjoining it is the Town of 
Oakville, where the large Ford automobile plant employs many residents of the 
Township. ‘Unless you knew the boundary was there you would not see any 
difference going from Oakville into Toronto Township and vice versa’’, said 
Reeve Speck in his evidence before the Commission. In other words, the urban 
area continues unbroken well beyond the Township’s limits, and if Metro’s 
limits were extended to the outer limits of the Township, the western boundary 
would still necessarily be an arbitrary line. 


The extension of Metro to include the whole or part of Toronto Township 
would endanger the survival of Peel County which depends upon the Township 
for 62 per cent of the county levy. The position and functions of the County 
and alternative forms of regional municipal organization in the area should be 
examined before considering integration of the Township with Metro. Con- 
sideration might well be given to the creation of a smaller ‘‘Metro’’ on the 
western fringe of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Pickering Township, to the east of Metro, with a population of 22,000 in 
an area of 70,000 acres, is the least urbanized part of the fringe. Its projected 
population is 37,500 by 1971 and 57,000 in 1980. As a dormitory municipality, 


1The Alberta Municipal Counsellor, February 1964. 
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with residential property representing almost 90 per cent of its taxable 


assessment, the Township faces problems in financing rising school budgets and 
municipal costs. 


Both Pickering Township and Richmond Hill, on the north, submitted in 
their briefs to the Commission that they are entitled to financial assistance from 
Metro to meet the costs of serving as dormitory municipalities. There is no 
doubt that the residential development to which they attribute their financial 
problems is a result of their proximity to Metro. It is equally true that the 
Metropolitan Corporation was not in a position to force or to prevent the 
approval of such development by the local councils. The fact remains that 
proximity to a large urban complex like Metro creates “‘spill-over’’ problems in 
adjacent municipalities. The Provincial Government should give recognition 
to such special situations through appropriate adjustments in the system of 
grants to municipalities and school districts, including the municipal uncondi- 
tional grant. 


yo) (CONCLUSIONS 


The area of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto is 240 square miles, 
which, it is estimated, is developed to about two-thirds of its designated urban 
capacity under the proposed Official Plan. Its population in 1964 was approxi- 
mately 1,750,000; the projected population is 2,040,000 by 1971 and 2,300,000 
by 1980, and the urban capacity is estimated at 2,685,000. The fringe munici- 
palities, with an area of 480 sqyare miles, twice the area of Metro, have a popu- 
lation of about 180,000, with estimated increases to 257,000 by 1971 and 500,000 
by 1980. Their estimated urban capacity is 960,000. Accordingly, the com- 
bined population of Metro and the fringe, with an area of 720 square miles, 1s 
now almost 2,000,000 and, if trends are maintained, will be approaching 3,000,000 
by 1980. It is necessary to have regard to these facts and projections in con- 
sidering an extension of the boundaries of the Metropolitan Area. It is true 
that Greater London now covers an area of almost 620 square miles, with a 
population of about 8,000,000, but the United Kingdom is a unitary state 
whereas Canada is a federation of provinces. In considering the potential size 
of Metropolitan Toronto, consideration must also be given to its place in the 
Province of Ontario. 


There is no ideal size for a metropolitan area, and the forces contributing to 
this pattern of urban growth are not abating. It is now more than sixty years 
since H. G. Wells described the developing problem as follows:’ 


You will find that many people who once slept and worked and reared 
their children and worshipped and bought all in one area, are now, as it were, 
“delocalized”’; they have overflowed their containing locality, and they live 
in one area, they work in another, and they go to shop ina third. And the 
only way in which you can localize them again is to expand your areas to 
their new scale. 


1H. G. Wells: ‘““A Paper on Administrative Areas Read Before the Fabian Society,’’ in 
appendix to ‘‘Mankind in the Making’’. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904), p. 379. 
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I am confident that if Wells had lived to witness ‘“‘the metropolitan ex- 
plosion”’ since 1945, he would have agreed that there are limits to expanding 
areas ‘‘to their new scale’. 


Metropolitan Toronto and its urban fringe form part of an urban belt 
which extends eastward to Oshawa and westward to Hamilton. A dividing line 
might be drawn on the east, but the belt to the west is unbroken; it can be said 
that the Toronto metropolitan region runs right up to the metropolitan area of 
Hamilton or that the latter is only a further extension of the former. It is clear 
that, for political and administrative reasons, Metro’s boundaries cannot be 
extended indefinitely to encompass the extension of urban development. Subject 
to other regional adjustments in the interval, however, growing urbanization 
and interdependence point to an extension of Metro’s boundaries in due course 
to include substantial parts of the urbanizing fringe units. 


An important test for the delimitation of urban boundaries is the need for 
the provision of integrated urban services. Accordingly, there would be justifi- 
cation for extending Metro’s boundary northward, since urbanization on this 
boundary is dependent on Metro for water and sewage services. But, as has 
been shown, the area is still very largely rural and urbanization has been fairly 
effectively controlled and should continue to be regulated by a Metro Official 
Plan. On the basis of present projections, it will be some years before the 
municipalities on the northern fringe, even as a group with an area larger 
than Metro, would qualify, in terms of population, as a Metro area municipality. 
Moreover, the removal at this time of all or part of the southern six municipalities 
for municipal purposes from York County would seriously affect the financial 
position of the County and its remaining municipalities. Prior consideration 
should therefore be given to a reorganization of county government. In the 
meanwhile, the powers and the machinery are available, both at the provincial 
and the Metro level, to provide the services required for present and planned 
urban development. The Metro Act confers authority upon the Metropolitan 
Corporation to enter into agreements with outside municipalities in respect of 
water supply, sewage disposal and public transit. There are also the powers of 
the Ontario Water Resources Commission in the matter of water and sewage 
facilities. However, failing satisfactory arrangements to provide the required 
facilities, the appropriate built-up area north of Steeles Avenue in Vaughan and 
Markham townships should be annexed to North York without undue delay, 
with compensation to the townships and the County of York for loss of assess- 
ment, under the provisions of section 14 of The Municipal Act. 


Metro’s northern boundary should be reviewed from time to time in relation 
to the progress of urbanization. My recommendations are predicated on the 
relatively limited urban development envisaged in the proposed Metro Official 
Plan. If, more extensive urbanization is contemplated, with the conse- 
quent need for a wide extension of Metro services, incorporation in some 
form with Metro will have to receive serious consideration. As stated by Mr. 
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Murray Jones, formerly Metropolitan Planning Commissioner, in presenting a 
brief for the County of York, (Proceedings, pp. 845-846): 


eos the basic issue is a question of the timing of further extensive 

urbanization not presently contemplated ..... Should it become necessary 

in the future to contemplate another extensive area of urbanization much 

- larger than that now proposed, it would obviously have to result in a change 

in political organization for the simple reason that it would involve the 
creation of an extensive new system of ‘‘Metropolitan”’ services. 


On the west, the Township of Toronto, with the largest urban growth in the 
fringe area, resembles more closely the growing area municipalities of Metro. 
The extension of Metro’s boundaries to include the Township would have serious 
effects on Peel County. Prior consideration should be given to other forms of 
regional municipal reorganization in the area, such as the creation of a smaller 
‘‘Metro.”’ 


Urbanization in the eastern fringe is still very limited. Pickering Township 
is experiencing the ‘‘spill-over’’ problems of a dormitory municipality adjacent 
to a large urban complex. The special situation of such municipalities should be 
officially recognized by the Provincial Government through appropriate adjust- 
ments in grants for municipal and school purposes. 


If it were the sole test, the existence of a continuous urban area extending 
beyond its boundaries would justify extensions of Metro’s limits. But, as has 
been shown, there are other considerations. If Metro’s limits are to be extended, 
it is necessary to assure a viable pattern of municipal organization on its new 
boundaries. Accordingly, I have recommended that prior consideration should 
be given to municipal reorganization in the fringe areas. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
REORGANIZATION OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


In 1953 the Ontario Municipal Board reported that ‘‘the basic problem to be 
solved in the Toronto metropolitan area is indicated in the significant contrast 
between the underlying social and economic unity of the area on the one hand, 
and the Wlogical and inequitable but extremely rigid divisions of political juris- 
diction and available taxable resources on the other.’’ As a solution, the 
Board recommended the establishment of a metropolitan form of government 
based upon a federation of the thirteen area municipalities with powers divided 
between the latter and the new central authority. 


1. MeETRO’S ACHIEVEMENTS AND CONTINUING PROBLEMS 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto came into being on January 1, 
1954. It has realized its objectives in substantial measure. The many briefs 
submitted to the Commission were unanimous in their praise of Metro’s ac- 
complishments and its contribution to the remarkable growth and development 
of the Toronto area in the past decade. Thus, while proposing a basic change in 
the system, the City of Toronto, in its brief, said: 


In giving thought to the best form of government for the Toronto 
metropolitan area, the City of Toronto is well aware of the remarkable record 
of achievement which has been chalked up throughout the past decade by the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. In this brief we have no wish to 
play down Metro’s accomplishments. 


Notwithstanding these accomplishments, this report has shown that some 
of the problems described in the Cumming Report of 1953 persist and have grown. 
They flow from continuing “‘illogical and inequitable but extremely rigid divisions 
of political jurisdiction and available taxable resources.’’ The area is divided 
into thirteen municipalities ranging from less than one square mile to seventy 
square miles in size, from 9,000 to 650,000 in population, and from $22 million to 
$2 billion in taxable assessment. As a result, in an area which is a social and 
economic unit, there are undue inequalities in the burden of financing essential 
services and in the range and standards of some of the basic services provided. 
While the equalizing influence of Metro has prevented far greater inequalities 
from developing, the spread between the lowest and highest taxed municipalities 
has tended to widen. Moreover, with population growth concentrated in the 
outer suburbs, inequalities in representation on the Metropolitan Council have 
grown to the point that reform is imperative. A system which gives equal 
representation to Swansea, with 9,300 people, and North York, with 340,000, 
can no longer be maintained. 


iby 2 


In 1961 and 1962 three municipalities proposed changes which would affect 
the structure of Metro. On December 20, 1961, the Village of Long Branch 
passed a by-law authorizing an application to the Ontario Municipal Board for 
amalgamation of the three Lakeshore municipalities. On September 24, 1962, 
a by-law passed by the Town of New Toronto authorized an application for 
amalgamation of the Lakeshore municipalities and the Police Village of Malton 
with the Township of Etobicoke. On October 9, 1962, a by-law of the City of 
Toronto authorized an application for amalgamation of all the municipalities in 
the Metropolitan Area. The powers of the Board to hear such applications 
were rescinded as from April 26, 1963, by an amendment to the Metro Act, 
following a statement in the Legislature by the Hon. John P. Robarts, Prime 
Minister, that the Government of Ontario had decided to appoint a Commission 
to inquire into the structure and organization of Metropolitan Toronto. 


The need for change was recognized in most briefs to the Commission, but 
no brief suggested a return to the pre-Metro forms of municipal organization in 
the area. The City of Toronto submitted that: 


Despite the weaknesses of Metro, its critics have not proposed turning 
back the clock. The degree of metropolitan unification which has been 
attained should in the opinion of all responsible observers be preserved. 
It is generally recognized that Metro has proven, as the Ontario Municipal 
Board had hoped, ‘‘a forward step in the solution of an extremely difficult 
problems... Change ought therefore to consolidate gains and build upon 
PROM ee 


On changes in the Metro structure, the area municipalities were under- 
standably divided. Most of the smaller units, while recognizing that some 
changes are necessary, urged that they be made within a continuing metropolitan 
federation of thirteen municipalities. The larger suburbs also favoured con- 
tinuation of the metropolitan system but with the area municipalities consoli- 
dated into a small number of ‘‘boroughs’’. The City of Toronto alone recom- 
mended amalgamation of the whole area into one city. 


2. MAINTENANCE OF THE STATUS QUO 


The arguments of the smaller municipalities in favour of the status quo are 
twofold. There is, first, the sentimental desire to preserve their local identity, 
with emphasis on the values of the neighbourhood area and community feeling, 
of citizen interest and the responsiveness of local government. Secondly, it is 
argued that the smaller units now provide a level of services which reflects ele 
needs and desires of the local residents whereas under any form of merger these 
residents would have to pay higher taxes for a uniform level of services over a 
wider area. 


The desire to preserve local identity for its own sake is understandable. In 
some cases it is naturally fortified by financial, economic and other advantages 
which attach to the unit as a separate political entity. A local patriotism 
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develops and local boundaries are considered as fixed and permanent. The 
resulting situation has been fittingly described by Dr. Luther H. Gulick, a noted 
authority on municipal government and former City Administrator of New 
Yorks’ 

Finally, a fixed political boundary serves as the mediaeval wall behind 
which the employees of the governmental unit, including the local politicians, 
are deployed, not only to perform their services, but to defend ‘‘their town”’ 
and themselves against the outside world; and this they do in all sincerity. 
Fixed boundaries thus create their own protection by raising up powerful 
political defenses, patriotic loyalties, fiscal rigidities, and bureaucratic 
mercenaries. 


There is considerable nostalgia in the arguments for the preservation of all 
existing local boundaries in the Metro area. The submissions bring to mind the 
days before the widespread use of motor cars and the rapid spread of urbaniza- 
tion, when municipal boundaries were more realistic and each town was a clearly 
recognizable entity, separate and distinct from its rural hinterland. The 
neighbourhood, the local area in which each inhabitant knows a large number of 
the others and is conscious of a considerable community of interest with them, 
was the unit of local government. In areas which are largely rural, this is still 
true. But in large integrated urban areas where the people are economically 
interdependent, working in one municipality and living and paying taxes in 
another, with large numbers moving from one unit to another every few years, 
the old concept of the neighbourhood as the unit of local government scarcely 
applies. This is the price of mobility. The nostalgic arguments for the preser- 
vation of all artificial boundaries in an urban complex such as Metropolitan 
Toronto have been largely invalidated by social and economic change. 


It does not follow that with a change of boundaries a sense of community is 
or should be lost. It is an asset which can be preserved. The local neighbour- 
hood does not disappear with the extension of municipal boundaries, nor should 
the patriotism which attaches to it. The brief of the City of Toronto says, 
with effect, that: 


When a former self-contained town or village is swept up in a metro- 
politan expansion, part of its character is lost whether or not it is stripped of 
its independent municipal status; and part of it remains even if its corporate 
entity has disappeared. Toronto people still talk of Yorkville, which was 
annexed in 1883, of Riverdale, which was absorbed a year later, of Rosedale, 
of the Annex, Sunnyside and Parkdale, each of which became part of the City 
of Toronto before 1890. The history of Toronto annexations contains many 
another familiar name including Deer Park, Wychwood, West ‘Toronto, 
Balmy Beach, Dovercourt, North Toronto and Moore Park. The two 
latest were added to the City in 1912! 


Having been “‘swept up in a metropolitan expansion”, the Toronto area 
municipalities are, as such, no longer distinct and separate neighbourhoods but 
interdependent parts of a geographic, social and economic unit. It is in this 

‘Luther Halsey Gulick: The Metropolitan Problem and American Ideas. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1962), p. 50. 
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context that we must look at the thirteen municipalities into which this integrate | 
urban area is divided, the great variations in their size, population and resources, 
and the consequent disparities in their financial burdens and in the range and 
standards of some of the basic municipal services which they provide. 


_ Reeve Edwin J. Pivnick, of Forest Hill, in his evidence before the Commis- 
sion, acknowledged that (Proceedings, p. 329): 
ne toa co-operative action between component members of an amal- 


gamated or federated system can be diminished significantly if the members 
are separated by fundamental disparities in economic resources. 


Co-operative action is also impeded by the gross inequality in representation on 
the Metropolitan Council inherent in the present structure which calls for one 
representative from each suburb regardless of differences in population. 


It has been argued that to minimize the effects of an uneven distribution of 
resources more responsibilities should be assigned to Metro. This argument 
has merit: I have recommended an extension of metropolitan responsibilities in 
respect of education and certain other matters. But I have also recommended 
that important functions be left to the area municipalities, provided that the 
municipalities are regrouped into larger units which would make a fuller range 
of basic local services more widely and more equally available than is possible 
under the existing system. The alternative is to transfer responsibility for an 
increasing number of services to the Metropolitan Corporation. If this process 
is carried much further, however, it will be difficult to justify the continued 
existence of the individual municipalities. There will not be much left for them 
to do. In the words of W. A, Robson, Professor of Public Administration in the 
University of London:! 

Those who cling too tenaciously to the preservation of “‘historic’’ areas 
in a world where the traditional boundaries have become irrelevant can 


achieve their object only at the cost of depriving the “‘historic’’ areas of all 
administrative significance and vitality. 


Having considered the submissions and the facts of the situation, | find that 
the case for the maintenance of the status quo in Metropolitan Toronto is not 
valid. 


3. AMALGAMATION 


The City of Toronto recommended amalgamation of the Metropolitan Area 
into one big city. While this recommendation was supported by a number of 
other briefs, it was opposed by the large bulk of the submissions to the Commis- 
sion. The other area municipalities were of course unanimous in their opposition. 


The history of the City’s policy on annexation has been outlined in Chapter 
III of this report. Having expanded over a period of thirty years by absorbing 
newly built-up areas, Toronto, after the first World War, adopted a policy of 
1W. i Robson, in “‘A Century of Municipal Progress.’’ (London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1936), p. 458. 
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“no further annexations’’. It was only in 1950 that it reversed its position by 
applying to the Ontario Municipal Board for an order amalgamating the City 
with the surrounding municipalities. The Board dismissed the application and 
recommended a form of metropolitan government for the area. In 1962 a City 
by-law authorized a new application for amalgamation. 


The case submitted by Toronto to the Commission is based on three main 
grounds: that amalgamation “‘offers the most complete and direct cure to current 
problems of taxation, representation and organization’’; that ‘‘an outright merger 
is the simplest and most logical governmental arrangement, offering the best 
prospects for continuing achievement’; and that such a merger ‘‘is entirely 
practical and readily attainable.’’ The brief submits that, with the elimination 
of thirteen municipal councils and the related boards, commissions and depart- 
ments, substantial savings in administrative costs would be effected, although it 
admits that additional expenditures would be necessary ‘‘to eliminate differences 
in service standards that could not be tolerated within an amalgamated munici- 
pality.”’ It alleges that the Metro system involves duplication of effort and 
‘adds to the cost of administering local government services’; one big city could 
introduce economies of scale. With respect to its own position in the area, 
Toronto complains that the creation of Metro has locked it ‘‘inside its existing 
boundaries with no opportunity to expand but a responsibility to assist the 
suburban municipalities with their expansion’’; that it ‘‘is bearing more than its 
fair share of the cost of services as a consequence of its central location’’: and 
that, as a result of “‘planning by assessment’’ in the suburbs, it is subject to 
unfair competition for high-grade commercial and residential development. 
The City maintains that amalgamation, with centralized control and uniform 
tax rates, would eliminate city-suburban tensions and consolidate the gains 
flowing from the degree of unification already attained under Metro. 


There is much that appeals in the case for amalgamation. With local 
government shared by Metro and thirteen municipalities, the area is highly 
over-governed, and the variations in size and resources of the units are reflected 
in wide disparities in tax burdens and in services. Amalgamation offers a solu- 
tion which would eliminate thirteen local governments, equalize tax rates, con- 
solidate administration, and prepare the way for uniformity of services. To 
many persons this 1s a simple straightforward answer to Metro’s problems. But 
‘neat and tidy’’ solutions to complex problems of government are not necessarily 
applicable or practical. 


The City’s case assumes that municipal services and tax rates should be 
equal throughout the 240 square miles of the Metro area. This assumption fails 
to recognize that there are differences between the inner ring of developed 
municipalities with high population densities and the three developing outer 
townships with large areas of agricultural and vacant land and relatively low 
density of population. I have said in this report that the citizens of the thirteen 
municipalities are entitled to more equality in the range and standards of basic 
services than the present fragmented system of government permits, but this 
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does not mean that there must be complete equality in respect of all services 
regardless of the different requirements of developed and developing areas. At 
this stage, there is room for some diversity in services and therefore in tax rates. 


The City submits that total amalgamation will mean more efficiency in 
administration. In relation to administration by thirteen units of varying size 
and resources, this argument has validity. However, such savings in costs as 
may be effected would soon be more than offset by the increase in expenditures 
to raise the standards of services to a common level. In respect of Metro, no 
proof was submitted of unnecessary duplication of effort or that the metropolitan 
system has added considerably to the costs of local government. It has been 
shown in Chapter VIII of this report that Metro’s expenditures on general 
government, including the costs of assessment for all the area municipalities, 
have ranged from only $1.01 to $1.15 per $1,000 of taxable assessment. Consider- 
ing the growth of the area and the consequent expansion of municipal services 
since 1953, costs would have risen whatever system of local government prevailed. 


While economy and efficiency in administration are necessary, they should 
not be the sole test of representative government. The recent report of the 
Royal Commission on Greater London points out that: ‘Local government is 
with us an instance of democracy at work, and no amount of potential adminis- 
trative efficiency could make up for the loss of active participation in the work 
by capable, public spirited people elected by, responsible to, and in touch with 
those who elect them.’ The report goes on to say, however, that ‘‘it is always 
necessary to bear in mind that unless local authorities are so constituted as to be 

able to undertake all the functions appropriate to local government there will 
always be the risk that more’ and more functions will be taken away from local 
government and given to ad hoc bodies or to central government.’” Total 
amalgamation of the Metro area would mean centralized administration with 
necessary decentralization of some local services through the establishment of 
divisional offices responsible to the central office. In my opinion, the require- 
ments of both democracy and administrative efficiency will be better satisfied if 
the administration of such local services, as distinct from area-wide services, is, 
as far as possible, in the hands of local officials responsible to local elected 
representatives in municipalities properly constituted to meet the needs of the 
Metropolitan Area. 


The population of the Metropolitan Area in 1965 is greater than that of 
seven of the ten provinces of Canada and approximately equal to the population 
of the eighth, British Columbia. Total amalgamation would therefore create a 
city with a population of more than 1,750,000 in 1965 and a forecast population 
of more than 2,000,000 by 1970 and about 2,500,000 in the early eighties. On 
the matter of bigness, the Toronto brief says that in 1963 there were 41 cities, 

“single municipal entities’, which were larger in population than Metro: ‘‘The 
number included five ec in the United States and one in Mexico, nine in 


1Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater London, op cit., p. 59. 
2Ibid, p. 61. 
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Europe, five in South America, two in Australia and the remaining twenty in 
Asia.”’ This is scarcely a valid argument for total amalgamation in Toronto; 
I doubt that its citizens would want to pattern their municipality on or face the 
problems of any of the cities to which the brief has reference. It is relevant to 
note that the municipal reorganization of Greater London which became effective 
on April 1, 1965, took the form of a new metropolitan government, with a great 
reduction in the number of local authorities, and that in Los Angeles, a report in 
1961 also recommended a metropolitan government for area-wide functions.! 


The Toronto brief submits that: ‘‘A unique requirement of government at 
the local level is to accomplish periodic adjustments of the units of government 
in response to the growth of urban areas.’’ I have said, in Chapter XIII of this 
report, that increasing urbanization in the fringe areas points to an eventual 
extension of Metro’s boundaries. The City admits that ‘‘the extent of urban 
development which needs to be enclosed may be a factor in deciding which is 
more practical, amalgamation or federation. If federation should be continued, 
the most likely way of adding territory would be to take in some further munici- 
palities and to give them the status which now applies or is then assigned to local 
municipalities within the present boundary line. If we amalgamate, the outer 
boundary could be extended by adding whole or part municipalities which would 
thereby be brought into the enlarged city.’’ On this point, I agree with Con- 
troller William L. Archer of Toronto, who, in his brief, said: 


hides The brief from the City of Toronto has raised the question of the 
location of our outer boundaries. It is my submission that in those cases 
where it becomes necessary to alter the outer boundaries of Metropolitan 
Toronto, it can be done more easily through a district system than through a 
totally amalgamated system. The essential point of our system of govern- 
ment in this area is that we must retain a high degree of flexibility for the 
future. The rigidity of total amalgamation would place restrictions on the 
future growth and development of our area and make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to develop regional government for the urbanized area that 
exists between Oshawa and Niagara Falls. 


Toronto submits that: ‘It is generally recognized that Metro has proven, 
as the Ontario Municipal Board had hoped, ‘a forward step in the solution of an 
extremely difficult problem.’ Change ought therefore to consolidate gains and 
build upon them.’ The brief does not prove that consolidation of the gains 
under Metro calls for the dissolution of the metropolitan system and total 
amalgamation of the area. Reeve True Davidson, of East York, in her evidence 
before the Commission, said, with effect, (Proceedings, p. 1567): 


I think that there is no reason to have amalgamation. You don’t have 
to put the baby out with the bath water. There is no reason why we 
shouldn’t retain the Metro system while getting rid of the inequitable— 
nobody denies the present representation is inequitable, and that there is a 
wide variation in the tax rate, although I don’t object to some variation in 
the tax rate. I think this is reasonable so that people can have what they 
want and can pay for. 


1Metropolitan Government for Los Angeles: A Workable Solution. (March 1961). 
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4. CONSOLIDATION 


All briefs submitted to the Commission praised the achievements of Metro 
and the large majority favoured the continuation of metropolitan government 
with a consolidation of the area municipalities into a smaller number of units, 
usually referred to as ‘“‘boroughs’’. The number suggested ranged from four to eight. 


For the reasons already set out in this report, I have concluded that, not- 
withstanding the impressive accomplishments of Metro, there are certain con- 
tinuing problems which call for a reorganization of the municipal structure in 
the area. Accordingly, I have rejected the maintenance of the status quo. 
While recognizing some of its advantages, I have also rejected total amalgama- 
tion. I do not find that a case has been made for the dissolution of the metro- 
politan system of government. It is my conclusion that continuation of a 
metropolitan federation with a consolidation of some of the area municipalities 
will best meet the requirements of government and of continued growth of the 
Metropolitan Area. 


In recommending a metropolitan government based on the principle of 
federation, the Ontario Municipal Board, in the Cumming Report of 1953, said 
that ‘‘one of the great virtues of any federal scheme is its flexibility and the 
comparative ease with which it can be adapted to changed conditions and the 
realities of a particular situation.’ In my opinion, the continuing rapid growth 
of the Metropolitan Area in the ’sixties makes it essential to maintain such 
flexibility. This must be a basic consideration in a reorganization of the munici- 
pal structure of the area. 


Having proposed a new. form of government which involved many adjust- 
ments, the Cumming Report, as a practical consideration, sought to avoid drastic 
changes which were not immediately necessary. However, it did foresee changes 
in due course and pointed out that: 

They [the municipalities] are not in the position of sovereign states 
entering a federation on a contractual basis and the scheme of federation 
now proposed will not be comparable to a rigid written constitution to be 
amended only by mutual consent. Necessary changes can and will be made 
as the need arises by the act of the legislature which is at all times the only 
source of the powers which are being discussed. 


The Board’s comments, in 1953, on the existing boundaries of the area 
municipalities are particularly relevant. The Cumming Report anticipated a 
regrouping of municipalities when it said that: 


The need of future changes in the boundaries of the city and the twelve 
BUHL Dee sts must not be overlooked. In many cases these boundaries 


nity interest. It is also quite possible that within some of the larger 
municipalities the process of further division by separate incorporation may 
continue as in the past. 


I have concluded that a regrouping is now necessary. 
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My recommendations for a consolidation of area municipalities are not 
based on theories as to the ‘‘optimum”’ size of a municipality in terms of popu- 
lation. Much has been written on this subject and the briefs to the Commission 
made many references to such writings, but there is no agreement on the ‘‘opti- 
mum’, and the figures vary widely with the criteria applied. I agree with the 
Royal Commission on Greater London that “‘there is no special virtue in any 
one figure’. In fact, it cannot be said that there is one optimum size for munici- 
palities. What may be the appropriate size of constituent units of one metro- 
politan area will not necessarily be appropriate to another with different charac- 
teristics derived from its own history, geography, population composition and 
economic development. The “metropolitan problem”’ is general, but it must be 
dealt with on the basis of the facts of each particular situation. 


In briefs submitted by area municipalities to justify the preservation of 
existing units, there was frequent reference to the principles of democracy. | 
hold that a democratic solution for the problems of a metropolitan area is one 
which is based on the needs of the larger community rather than on the special 
interests of particular sections within that community. The situation in Metro 
must therefore be viewed in the context of one geographic, social and economic 
unit divided into thirteen municipalities which vary greatly in size and resources, 
with consequent disparities in tax burdens, in the range and standards of services, 
and in representation on the Metropolitan Council. There is the core city, fully 
developed, which is the financial, industrial, commercial and cultural centre, 
providing services which benefit all parts of the area. There is the inner ring of 
nine developed suburbs, of which some are not in a position to provide the range 
and standards of services required in a modern urban complex, while others, 
with large industrial and high class residential assessment, are able to provide 
local services with considerably less tax effort than their neighbours. There are, 
finally, the three large and populous outer suburbs which are still in the stages 
of development and, therefore, face problems which are different from those 
confronting the developed City and inner suburbs. 


By far the bulk of population growth in Metro’s first ten years took place in 
the three outer townships. This trend is continuing and, according to pro- 
jections, will continue into the ’eighties, as shown in Table 51. It is forecast, 
on the basis of existing local boundaries, that by 1980 the proportion of Metro’s 
population residing in the City and the inner ring will have declined as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN METRO 


City and 9 3 Outer 

Year Inner Suburbs Suburbs 
% % 
LOS 5 Ae aie ee ee bare? \>, aa 77.9 DIN 
LOO Se ee. eae 56.2 43.8 
PSE LOLECASD) Seen. 5-5 oh nee 49.3 5054 
LOSOR forecasts Ment) 44.6 55.4 


Table 51 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO: POPULATION FORECAST 
1971 and 1980 


1963 Per Cent 1971 Per Cent 1980 Per Cent 
- Municipality Population! of Total Population? of Total Population? of Total 
% % % 

POrOnt Gece! fie ks 630,339 38.1 670,000 32.8 680,000 29.6 
INorthay ork oisak. 7: 307,584 18.6 450,000 2220 515,000 22.4 
SearporOug iss. 2... 240,371 14.5 345,000 16.9 485,000 oie 
FELOMICO Kite te 3 ous C7150 10.7 240,000 is 275,000 11.9 
VOR e nte =. 2c, 126,311 7.6 137,000 6.7 137,000 5.9 
BasteYockei t. 70,176 4.2 77,000 3.8 84,000 3.6 
PorestHull cuca +. 21,126 153 25,000 122 23,000 1.0 
ICASICO "Wes coe ha 18,453 pel 24,000 bed 28,000 12 
NimicComr. cure as. « 18,150 ce 20,000 1.0 20,000 9 
New) Poronto. 5... 11,785 | 14,000 aw) 15,000 6 
Vong Branches: 4 £15129 7 14,000 Sh 14,000 6 
WiestOn cosas 9,983 .6 13,000 6 12,000 cS 
Swanseambeeas s+. OS7r1 6 11,000 As) 12,000 5 
Metro; Lotale&. . .<.:. 1,652,315 100.0 2,040,000 100.0 2,300,000 100.0 


oe ee ee ee 


1Annual Report of Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario, 1963. 
2Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board 1963 (Forecast based on existing boundaries). 


Considering the growth and development trends of the area and the prob- 
lems created by the inequitable division of political jurisdiction and taxable 
resources, I find that the thirteen diverse municipalities—one city, four towns, 
three villages and five townships—should be consolidated into four cities. 


i. A Four-City System 


The City of Toronto and the inner suburbs of York Township, Forest Hill, 
Leaside, East York and Swansea are linked by geography and common interests. 
They are mature and developed areas, and, except for Forest Hill and Leaside, 
face common problems of renewal and redevelopment. With each municipality 
seeking to improve its tax base independently, they compete for development 
and redevelopment projects, which are accordingly dealt with on a piecemeal 
basis and without regard to sound planning in the overall interests of the area. 
The current disputes over the proposed densities of building projects in York 
Township are an example of the conflict of interest under the existing frag- 
mentation of authority. 


The six municipalities are highly interdependent. Leaside, for example, 
with the highest rate of average annual earnings and the lowest tax rate in the 
Metro area, derives its economic strength from a high assessment base divided 
equally between industrial plants and dwelling units of above average values. 
Located in the heart of the Metropolitan Area, its factories draw their man- 
power, in the main, from Toronto, East York, and other municipalities. Leaside, 
therefore, requires a minimum of such services as welfare; the City, East York 
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and the other areas provide most of the employees for its industries and the 
municipal services for them and their families. 


A look at the map shows the artificial boundaries which separate each of 
the five suburbs from the City of Toronto. Each is a political unit, but in terms 
of geography and of social and economic interdependence they are all parts of 
the City. It is only logical that they should be merged with it politically. A 
consolidation of the five suburbs with the City of Toronto will strengthen the 
core upon which the strength of the Metropolitan Area as a whole depends. _ It 
will make possible the coordination of planning for urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment by one planning body operating under one local council. It will also 
eliminate the unfair disparities in financial burdens and inequalities in the range 
and standards of services in the area of 54 square miles covered by the six 
municipalities. 


The three outer suburbs are actually three large cities; in fact, they rank in 
population with the largest cities in Canada. Among Ontario municipalities, 
North York ranked second, Scarborough fifth and Etobicoke sixth, in 1963. 
They meet the tests of viable and effective local government in terms of size, 
population, resources and scale of operations. As urban entities, the municipal 
status of township is no longer appropriate to them. North York, Scarborough 
and Etobicoke should continue to be area municipalities of Metro and the 
status of each should be changed from township to city. 


The remaining four suburbs of the inner ring, Weston and the Lakeshore 
municipalities of Long Branch, New Toronto and Mimico, share the problems of 
the inner group. However, they are not linked to the City geographically like 
the others. The geographic ties of the Lakeshore municipalities are with 
Etobicoke. It is relevant to note that in September 1962, the Town of New 
Toronto applied for amalgamation of the three municipalities with Etobicoke. 
I find that such a consolidation is logical and warranted by the existing situation. 


Weston is geographically linked with North York and there is a history of 
inter-municipal agreements between them. For these reasons and in the interests 
of administrative efficiency, I find that Weston should be consolidated with 
North York. 


Accordingly, I recommend that the area municipalities of Metropolitan 
Toronto should be consolidated to form four cities, as follows: 
The City of Toronto, consolidating the City of Toronto, the Township of 


York, the Village of Forest Hill, the Town of Leaside, the Township of East 
York, and the Village of Swansea. (Area: 54 square miles). 


The City of North York, consolidating the Township of North York and 
the Town of Weston. (Area: 69.1 square miles). 


The City of Scarborough. (Area: 70 square miles). 


The City of Etobicoke, consolidating the Township of Etobicoke, the 
Village of Long Branch, the Town of New Toronto, and the Town of 
Mimico. (Area: 47.9 square miles). 
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METROPOLITAN TORONTO: PROPOSED FouR CITIES 


Revised population figures for 1964, prepared by the Metropolitan Assess- 
ment Department in March 1965, and forecasts for 1971, prepared by the 
Metropolitan Planning Department on the basis of existing boundaries, show 
that the population of the four cities would be as follows: 

7o of Yo of 
Population Metro Population Metro 
1964 Population 1971 Population 


"LOrONtO eee eee ee 900,513 yi bal 944,000 46.3 
INOrth SYorks aa. yn. een 351,891 20 463,000 226 
SGarbonouehne. see ZOO 22 14.5 345,000 16.9 
Etobicoke! ve2.2490 eee 238,635 £326 288,000 14.2 

‘otal yeerewr 1,744,331 100.0 2,040,000 100.0 


Taxable assessment in 1965, on the basis of figures prepared by the Metro- 
politan Assessment Commissioner in March 1965, would be distributed among 
the four cities as follows: 


Taxable Assessment % of Total 
1965 Metro Assessment 
3 % 
FROPONtOcm ere em OU cw cates hae 2,487 ,846,569 54.5 
INOFEN EOL Keen ke aan an 893,946,785 19.6 
SCARDOROUC Ite tk. ahem mee see 496,713,346 10.9 
FE CODIGO Kesar ca ccccrs sks or, 684,825,052 15.0 


Woy a:) Corer nee 4,563,331,752 100.0 


u. Financial Implications 


It is not possible to forecast the changes in tax rates which would result 
from a consolidation which reduces the number of municipalities from thirteen 
to four. Mill rates are predicated on estimated expenditures and are influenced 
by factors of a technical and policy nature, and four councils would not necessarily 
adopt the same policies as the thirteen councils which they replaced. It is 
possible, however, to illustrate the impact of the redistribution of taxation under 
a four-city system by comparing net local and Metro expenditures per $1,000 of 
assessment for each area municipality under the existing system with estimates 
of the corresponding figures for the proposed four cities adjusted to give effect to 
the recommendations for a uniform tax rate for schools and distribution of the 
unconditional grant to the cities on a population basis. This comparison is 
shown in Table 52 on the basis of 1963 figures, the latest available. It should be 
noted that no adjustments have been made for possible savings in administrative 
costs, recommended changes in partial exemptions in Toronto and New Toronto, 
or for the use of area charges in some of the townships. It has also been assumed 
that there will be no changes in provincial grants. Accordingly, the figures do 
not represent tax rates, actual or hypothetical, but serve only to illustrate how 
the tax position would be influenced by the proposed consolidation. 
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COMPARISON OF NET EXPENDITURES: 
Present System and Proposed 4-City System! 


Per $1.000 of Metro Assessment 


Present 4-City 
System2 System’ 
Residential Commercial Residential Commercial 
$ $ $ $ 
CTI REO ORO Orertsiie Gite: of tye' «Seas apatg OA eae == — 62.06 69.29 
ica OL ee ee eno eee Bc as 63.75 70.30 63255 71.10 
Dea ee ra etme, aan, bas crake ee ed we 46.84 53.07 51.67 57.10 
MIR OG ne As 6 ck a a eens & ete 59.19 66.08 56.66 63.62 
Borestw illemr dt sk oe en seer AAS 54.13 60.85 55.41 60.07 
Ati CA eet sh Ee Ree Sa 46.67 52.88 51.19 57.06 
Gi eR ae i tv sc ued ee akg MOSS es Zoe 60.11 66.94 57.63 65.07 
CHRO OUTCO WE. Et a eae ot — — 55.70 OD Eeyl 
Ob ieo kere. ss no ke eS ea 52.87 59.29 Scr! 61.52 
IN WRRGOEOIUG Suerte oben oe ee 49.82 56.07 SP Al 59.96 
RECOM meee oo) ek cure ee ES AS, 53.41 59.79 SS evel 62.38 
anomiocame ater fet Ri in. Gate «ie: bs 55.56 61.91 54,29 64.78 
CU TOR NOHO OL OF Re titre gs ooh gaya #4 sus — — 56.12 61.87 
POs DOr kere. |), oe tee ks oe RS 57.04 63.90 55.94 61.66 
Ne SOLAR ad oar) eT ee SY 56.90 63.07 61.15 67.68 
CAV Op POCA LUOLOURI A, . See acetigin wile sve — — 62.71 69.44 
SCAIOUDUG IIs ns te AS ee es Ss het eS cho 72.09 62.71 69.44 


1Expenditures of area municipalities, including respective shares of Metro expenditures, for general and education 
purposes, 1963. 

2Expenditures adjusted.for assumption by Metro of 20 per cent mandatory welfare costs. 

3Fxpenditures additionally adjusted to reflect a uniform school tax rate and distribution of the Unconditional 
Per Capita Grant on a population basis. showing effect of these adjustments on basis of (a) present system of 
13 municipalities and (b) proposed 4-city system. 


Table 52 shows the following range of expenditures per $1,000 of assessment 
under the existing system: 


Residential Commercial 
$ $ 
Pinte hte elo ads 65.19 (Scarborough) 72.09 (Scarborough) 
MO Mr Sas ae atk ay Bp awe 46.67 (Swansea) 52.88 (Swansea) 
Spreads.) pe sag at 18.52 19221 


If the figures are adjusted to give effect to a uniform tax rate for education 
and the distribution of the unconditional grant on a population basis under the 
existing system of thirteen municipalities, the spread is reduced as follows: 


Residential Commercial 
$ $ 
Wa th ep eee 63.55 (Toronto) 71.10 (Toronto) 
| Oi knee a ae 51.19 (Swansea) 57.06 (Swansea) 
Chale EP eee 12,36 14.04 
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Under the four-city system, with expenditures similarly adjusted, the range 
of expenditures per $1,000 of assessment would be narrowed much further: 


Residential Commercial 
$ $ 
RIG ee eee ork, 62.71 (Scarborough) 69.44 (Scarborough) 
LOWee ae terrae Sc 55.70 (Etobicoke) 61.57 (Etobicoke) 
Pree Cees ks. (Len 7.87 


It is clear that the four-city plan would greatly reduce existing inequalities. 
By widening the areas of service, it would lead to more uniformity in the range 
and standards of local services. It would not produce uniform tax rates; while 
the public school rate would be the same throughout the area, the local municipal 
rate would vary. As urbanization spreads, the rates in the three outer cities are 
likely to move closer to each other. But, with the elimination of nine munici- 
palities, the existing wide inequalities in financial burdens would be considerably 
narrowed. 


Leaside, Forest Hill and Swansea would necessarily face the largest increases 
in taxation. While paying their due share of the costs of Metro services, they 
have been in the privileged position of not having to provide or to share the costs 
of services which Toronto, in particular, has been compelled to provide and from 
which the wider area has benefitted. Having regard to the range of rates in the 
area and to the fact that assessments are still based on 1940 values, the anticipated 
higher rates would not be abnormal. In case of necessity, the effects of the in- 
creases could be cushioned. 


The four-city plan would also redistribute local debts more equitably. 
Table 53 compares net debt per capita and per $1,000 of assessment under the 
existing system with the corresponding figures under the proposed four-city 
system after assumption by Metro of local school debts outstanding at the end 
of 1963. 


The figures show that in 1963 net debt per capita ranged from $29.78 in 
Mimico to $224.51 in Toronto; the spread was $194.73. Under the four-city 
system, with Metro assuming the local school debts, the spread would be nar- 
rowed to $36.12 per capita. On the basis of net debt per $1,000 of taxable 
assessment, the spread would be reduced from $85.52 to $21.30. The largest 
increase in debt would be reflected in the existing municipalities which have not 
had to face the vast problems of development in recent years, but, as geographic 
parts of the area, have shared with the other municipalities in the benefits from 
such development. 


With respect to the adjustment of assets and liabilities. between amal- 
gamating and amalgamated municipalities under the four-city plan, I recom- 
mend that the transfer of assets from area municipalities to the amalgamated 
cities should be effected without adjustment to compensate any area municipality 
but subject only to the assumption and payment by the amalgamated cities of 
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Table 53 


COMPARISON OF NET DIRECT DEBT: 


Present System and Proposed 4-City System 
(as at December 31, 1963) 


Per $1,000 of 


Per Capita Taxable Assessment 
Present 4-City Present 4-City 
System System! System System! 
$ $ $ $ 
Tim CRONLOTAA Racal s oA Oe Poe. aS 129.71 — 47.71 
Pherentomeee tases a ce? Se ee 224251, 76.26 
IVE Kae a eta eo PE Loon, RAM We Rt 106.85 59.58 
DN 8 Pi tite Oa Se 3ieo2 SR AL 
[nS 2 NAGY a 20g (S98 eee Se lena ee 74.64 41.13 
Oneal iieerer wa ttc meee fl Wea Ws 20.98 
watticcas er eer ye ee, 39.38 15.84 
CATA OM ELOULCO RG trig se gk iim bass ik sak — 94.20 — 34.58 
POD RE ere are Ss ks 182.38 65.01 
INCWeLOLOntOl. Ofte SP eel eos 121.10 36.50 
IVAN ERE eas, ys oka AY cs bo 29.78 15.49 
PONCE TAC res he AR Aes tds «es cs 135-05 75.60 
CUNO INOLL OKs nce h Aes ae BTS is a 93.59 = 40.13 
IN GIy OEKE ae A. ae ee Gee, os 160.83 69.19 
RESCH tw Mie Re Oa ee ee 119.80 46.59 
CLV OF SCOT OTOY BM ocak Sb soe v3 gh — 104.13 — 55.88 
OAMOOUS Die w ) woe as ae. Gs ote 188.21 101.01 
Areasvinaicipalities.) otal... sown os 179.39 114335 TENT 45.37 
INTCU COMM le em Oks oa Sa es 167.07 D3 alk 66.28 92.09 
rancmOocale aMels wos 925 8 ee. oc ees 346.46 346.46 137.46 137.46 


1Adjusted for assumption by Metro of net local school debt outstanding on December 31, 1963, 
Source: Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, Debenture Debt Report of the Commissioner of Finance, December 
31, 1963. 


4 
the relative outstanding capital indebtedness. This was the policy adopted with 
respect to assets taken over by Metro, and was recommended by the Ontario 
Municipal Board in the Cumming Report, which said that: 


In the board’s opinion, the true nature of these assets is often misunder- 
stood. Although they have been built and financed by the various indi- 
vidual municipalities and their local boards, they are not in a legal sense the 
property of the residents or ratepayers for the time being resident within the 
municipality where the assets are located. They are, in every sense of the 
word, public property and are held in trust for the use and benefit of the 
present and future residents of the area within the jurisdiction of the local 
authority. But that area has no fixed and predetermined limits and it may 
be indefinitely enlarged or included with other areas for the purposes of local 
government at the will of the legislature. The municipal government 1s, 
after all, a government and not a commercial corporation which can wind up 
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its affairs, sell its assets and distribute the proceeds among its shareholders. 
For this reason it seems to the board that so long as the residents of the 
particular area are not deprived of the beneficial use of the assets built or 
maintained for them by their local government, the management and 
operation of the asset by a new type of local government which will be, in 
effect, a new trustee, deprives them of no rights whatever, and entitles them 
to no individual or collective compensation. 


ui. Provincial Road Grants 


It was pointed out that the estimates in Table 52 assume that the creation 
of the four-city system would not mean changes in provincial grants paid to the 
municipalities. Under current policy, as described in Chapter [X, road grants 
are equal to 50 per cent of approved costs in the case of townships and 331% per 
cent in the case of cities; the townships of York and East York are considered to 
be cities for the purposes of these grants. If the townships of North York, 
Scarborough and Etobicoke are created cities, as recommended in this report, it 
is my recommendation that there should be no reduction in the road grants paid 
tothem. The proposed cities of North York, Scarborough and Etobicoke should 
continue to be considered townships for purposes of such grants. 


iv. Partial Exemption of Dwellings 


Reference has been made to the partial exemption from general purpose 
taxation of single family dwellings assessed at $4,000 or less in the City of 
Toronto and the Town of New Toronto. The exemption ranges as follows: 


% of Exemption Assessed Value 
50 up to $2,000 
40 $2,001 to $2,500 
30 $2,501 to $3,000 
20 $3,001 to $3,500 
10 $3,501 to $4,000 


In 1963 the exempt assessment amounted to $46 million in Toronto, repre- 
senting almost 62,000 properties, and in New Toronto, to $1.2 million. Under 
the consolidations which I have proposed, such partial exemptions could not be 
maintained in Toronto and New Toronto alone; they would have to be abolished 
or, in the alternative, extended throughout the enlarged City of Toronto and 
the proposed City of Etobicoke. 


Introduced in 1921 to assist veterans of the First World War to acquire 
homes, these exemptions can no longer be said to serve their original purpose. 
They are difficult to determine and to administer. They increase the general 
tax rate and create inequalities among taxpayers because the benefit conferred is 
not related to capacity to pay. There are many home owners enjoying a partial 
exemption to whom it could not have been intended to apply. For example, 
7,494 properties in Toronto’s Ward 9 qualified for a partial exemption in 1963, 
although in each census tract of the 1961 census the median value of the houses 
ranged from $15,818 to $35,083. It is obvious that if assessed values had been 
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kept closer to market value, a much smaller number of homes would now be 
eligible for a partial exemption. 


I recommend that, with the introduction of the four-city system, the partial 
exemptions in the City of Toronto and in New Toronto should be abolished in 
stages over a five-year period by reducing the percentage of exempted assessment 
by ten percentage points in each year, with provision for assistance in the case 
of affected owners and tenants who show need. 


5. INTEGRATION OF MUNICIPAL STAFFS 


Consolidation of the thirteen municipalities into four cities will necessitate 
the integration of services and of municipal staffs within each city. This should 
not create formidable problems. I am confident that, once the decision to 
adopt the four-city plan is made, the problems of adjustment could be solved 
through joint consultation during the transition period between the enactment of 
the relevant legislation and the date fixed for the plan to take effect. Ontario 
municipalities have had considerable experience in making adjustments conse- 
quent upon amalgamation. 


With respect to those municipal officers and employees whose positions would 
be affected by the proposed reorganization, I am of the opinion that, with the 
continuing rapid growth of the area and the necessary expansion of municipal 
services, the new authorities should not find it difficult to absorb them. In his 
evidence before the Commission, Mr. Eric Hardy, appearing for the City, pointed 
out “that Toronto’s growth rate corresponds to the addition of a Peterborough 
or a Brantford year by year.’ It is obvious, however, that, making allowance 
for growth, in a reorganization such as is recommended, each civic employee 
affected by the change could not expect to be guaranteed work equal in responsi- 
bility to that which he now performs. While I do not suggest any particular 
pattern for the integration of staffs, | recommend that: 


+. The new authorities should offer employment to all employees who 
had permanent status on the first day of April in the year preceding the effective 
date of the reorganization. 


ii. The new authorities should assess each employee affected by the change 
so that each person may be placed in the most responsible post available among 
those for which he is qualified. 


iii. Until an offer of a permanent post is made, an employee should be 
retained in employment at a level of pay and on terms and conditions of em- 
ployment no less favourable than those which he enjoyed before the reorgani- 
zation. 


iv. If an employee is transferred to duties reasonably comparable to those 
which he performed previous to the transfer, his pay, salary scale and terms and 
conditions of employment should be no less favourable than those which he 
previously enjoyed. 
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v. If the employment offered to an employee is at a level of pay and on 
terms and conditions which are less favourable than those which he previously 
enjoyed and the employee therefore terminates his employment, he should be 
entitled to reasonable compensation for loss of employment. 


vi. The existing and accrued rights and benefits of each employee in respect 
of retirement benefits, pensions, group insurance, sick leave credits, vacations, 
and the like, should be fully protected by the new authorities. 


vu. If rights acquired under existing collective agreements are affected by 
proposed changes, there should be prior consultation with the trade union 
representing the employees concerned. 


vill. Existing wage and employment standards should as far as possible be 
protected. 


In conclusion, I draw attention to the following recommendation in the 
reports of the Board of Conciliation in the matter of disputes between Metro 
and Locals 79 and 878 of the Canadian Union of Public Employees, dated 
Octooer 17, 1964: 


We do have one general recommendation to make, based on our experi- 
ence this year on the various boards of conciliation in the Metro area. We 
recommend to the parties and to the Government that consideration be 
given to a scheme whereby all municipalities in the Metro area (if there are 
in the future to be a number of such municipalities) would be represented by 
one bargaining committee and all employees and union represented by one 
bargaining committee. We understand that such a scheme is in operation 
in the Vancouver area. The Metro municipalities and the various unions 
are aware, we are sure, that a duplication over the years of the 1964 experi- 
ence negating collective bargaining in the conciliation procedure, may well 
lead to the imposition of compulsory arbitration, an end not desired by 
either side. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE METROPOLITAN COUNCIL AND PROPOSED CITY COUNCILS 


The constitution of the Metropolitan Council is described in Chapter IV of 
this report. There are twenty-four councillors, divided equally between repre- 
sentatives of the City of Toronto and representatives of the suburbs. Each of 
the twelve suburbs is represented by the mayor or reeve, while the representatives 
of the City are the mayor, the two controllers who received the highest number 
of votes at the preceding municipal elections, and the alderman from each of the 
nine wards who received the highest number of votes in the ward. The chairman 
is elected by the Council which may choose one of its own members “‘or any 
other person’’. 


The constitution of the Council thus presents some special features: the 
members are not elected directly but become Metro councillors by virtue of their 
election to office in an area municipality; the City and the suburbs, as a group, 
have equal representation; each City ward and the voters of the City at large are 
represented; and each suburb, regardless of size and population, is entitled to one 
representative. These were ingenious features of the Metro Act of 1953; they 
made for wider acceptability of the new form of government and helped to 
solidify its political base. Moreover, the system of indirect election was familiar 
to the people because the members of county councils in Ontario are selected in 
this way. 


The value of the liaison between the area councils and the Metropolitan 
Council under the existing system was emphasized in the briefs submitted to the 
Commission by the area municipalities; Metro has not become a rival or alien 
government. Linking the councils in this way has made it possible for all parts 
of the metropolitan community to become associated in the solution of area- 
wide problems. I find that Metro’s success is due in no small part to the fact 
that its Council has been composed of persons who were also members of the 
councils of the area municipalities. The brief of the City of Toronto pointed 
out that: 


The arrangement for representation on the Metropolitan Council and 
School Board has had certain obvious advantages by comparison with the 
system of direct election which applies to county councillors in London, 
England, and to metropolitan councillors in Winnipeg. The method we 
follow has meant that one or more elected representatives in each area 
municipality has a personal stake in the success of the Metropolitan govern- 
ment. In addition, it has ensured that persons with an intimate knowledge 
of each area municipality and its problems would bring that knowledge to 
bear upon the consideration of the metropolitan undertakings. 
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While the system of indirect election has helped to secure Metro’s political 
base, it is valid to argue that Metro councillors should be elected directly because 
they have decision-making authority in major matters of area-wide interest 
and are responsible for a large part of the tax levy in the area. It has 
been suggested that Metro should be divided on the basis of population into 
metropolitan electoral districts which disregard local municipal boundaries, as in 
Metropolitan Winnipeg, and that the councillors should be elected by such 
districts. This would destroy the formal link between Metro and the area 
councils, which I find has been one of the great strengths of the Toronto system 
as compared with other experiments in metropolitan government. To maintain 
this link, and, at the same time, to have regard to the principles of responsible 
government, reform of the existing system should combine direct election of 
councillors with representation of the area municipalities on the Metropolitan 
Council. 


The basis of representation on Council, as set up in 1953, was politic but 
unequal. With one representative for each of the suburbs and for each Toronto 
ward, inequalities in representation have been greatly intensified by the wide 
disparities in the rate of population growth. Swansea, with a population of 
9,322 in 1964, and North York, with 341,437, are each represented by one 
councillor. Seven small suburbs with 104,000 people have 29 per cent of the 
votes in Council, as compared with 21 per cent for five suburbs with 990,000 
people. In Toronto, Ward 3, with a population of 40,738, has the same vote in 
Metro Council as Ward 6, with a population of 122,900. Toronto, with 56.7 
per cent of Metro’s population in 1953, was awarded one-half of the seats on the 
Council; to-day, with less than 38 per cent of Metro’s total, it still retains the 
same representation. It 1s obvious that the system of representation must be 
reformed. 


los) DHE VETROPOLITAN COUNCIL 


Under the recommended four-city plan, the population of Metropolitan 
Toronto as has been shown, would be distributed as follows: 


1964 1971 
EPOGONLUEO sae ee 900,513 944,000 
INOrtiwy Of... 351,891 463,000 
Scarborough 22. 253,292 345,000 
EGobicokes tse. 238,039 288,000 
ict hieacker ce teae (As Skea 2,040,000 


This distribution provides a basis for equitable representation on Council 
within a metropolitan federation. 


I reject the suggestion made in a number of briefs that representation 
should be determined by assessment as well as population. This is a theory 
which is long outdated. It is incompatible with the principle of representation 
by population. In modern democracies representatives are elected to represent 
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people, not dollars. As stated by Reeve True Davidson of East York, in her 
brief, ‘‘a democratic belief in the significance of the individual, regardless of his 
wealth or poverty, forbids acceptance of the theory that financial interest should 
be regarded as justifying special representation. ”’ 


Metro Council is now composed of twenty-four members and the chairman. 
Considering the need to provide reasonable representation for each of the pro- 
posed cities, I recommend that the membership of the Metropolitan Council 
should be set at twenty-six, with the following representation for each of the 
cities: 


il yO lh eOnO kt oor sie tendins: cate trae. 13 
CityOilOnt ie VOPK faeries cranes 5 
CiivaOt oe am DOFOUC yee oles cue tela dines 4 
Cite moe COO COKC ar tie, cote goatee: gs 4 

AR GR EE epee, emis core nro ge oar 26 


On this basis, the representation of each city would reasonably approximate 
its percentage of the total Metro population, as shown by the following com- 
parisons: 


% of Total % of Total 
Council Membership Metro Population 
1964 1971 
%o Yo %o 
DORON a) ees a eae 50.0 Sy heat 46.3 
Morte vor ck ss. te fe... ones 19.2 202 22.6 
Sea auorouch ane we so 15.4 14.5 16.9 
[ESS OCC] et eae eo ei 15.4 13.6 14.2 


The average population represented per member of Metro Council would 
be as follows: 


1964 1971 
ORO tOmecters 7 chstsal: >. 69,270 (ZnO 
INP DON Oniaeas ean ieee. 70,378 92,600 
Scarborough ce aen aoe. 63,525 86,250 
Etomicokes >) scene 59,658 72,000 
IAQeiage yeaa 67,089 78,461 


The overall average should serve as a guide on population and representation 
when the incorporation of fringe municipalities into Metro is considered. 


I recommend that, to maintain reasonable equity, representation on Council 
should be reviewed every ten years on the basis of the last Census of Canada. 


To maintain the link between Metro Council and the area councils, I 
recommend that the representation of each city on the Metropolitan Council 
should be composed ef the mayor and of metropolitan councillors elected directly 
by each ward or by a combination of wards, the councillors to serve on both 
Metro Council and the respective city councils. This proposal is described in 
more detail below. 
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2. THE CHAIRMAN OF METROPOLITAN. COUNCIL 


The Metro Council may elect as chairman one of its own members or any 
other person. If elected from outside the membership of Council he has no 
vote “except in the event of an equality of votes’: when elected from Council 
he “‘has a second or casting vote’. Mr. F. G. Gardiner, Q.C., the first chairman, 
whose dynamic leadership has become legendary, held no elective office when he 
was originally appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council nor when he 
was thereafter elected and re-elected by Council. His successor, Mr. W. R. 
Allen, Q.C., was a member of the Board of Control of Toronto when first elected 
chairman; he resigned from the Board following his election and held no elective 
office when re-elected for a second term. It has been urged that the responsi- 
bilities of the post call for the election of the chairman by the citizens of Metro 
at large; alternatively, it has been suggested that, if he is to be elected by the 
Council, he should be chosen only from among its members. 


The chairman is in law and in fact not only the head of Council but also the 
chief executive officer of the Metropolitan Corporation. He is the only member 
of Council who is required to devote his full time to Metro. As the head of the 
government of a federation of municipalities, he must be impartial. He must 
also be sufficiently independent in relation to local politics to be able to face 
pressures and to fight on issues where the area-wide interest may conflict with a 
local interest. There is no doubt that the independence of the chairman has 
contributed in large measure to the successful operation of metropolitan govern- 
ment in Toronto. I doubt that he could retain his independence if he were re- 
quired to be elected at large; an election in an area of 240 square miles, with a 
population of 1,750,000, would have to be financed by large business enterprises 
or by a political party. The fact that the mayors of big cities in the United 
States are elected at large is not very relevant; they are as a rule the candidates 
ofa party. Moreover, they are elected as heads of individual municipalities and 
not as chief executive officers of municipal federations. 


While I find more merit in the submission that the chairman should be 
elected from among the members of the Council, I do not think that the require- 
ments of the office and the experience of Metro justify such a limitation. As 
briefs to the Commission made frequent reference to English local government, 
it may be pointed out that municipal councils in England are composed of 
elected and non-elected persons: councillors, elected by popular vote, and a 
certain number of aldermen who are chosen by the councillors and not by the 
electors. The council as a whole elects the chairman, who qualifies if he is a 
councillor or alderman or is eligible for election as a councillor. The Greater 
London Council, created by the London Government Act, 1963, following the 
report of the Royal Commission on Greater London, is composed of one hundred 
directly elected councillors and sixteen aldermen chosen by the councillors. 
The chairman, who is chiefly a presiding officer, is elected by the Council but 
does not have to be a councillor or an alderman himself. 
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Considering the operation of Metro under its first two chairmen and my 
recommendation for the direct election of metropolitan councillors, I recommend 
no change in the provisions of the Metro Act governing election of the chairman 
of Metropolitan Council. If a metropolitan councillor representing one of the 
consolidated cities is elected chairman, he should be free to decide whether he 1s 
in a position to retain both posts. If, however, the mayor of a city is elected 
chairman and were to retain both posts, it would be difficult for him to remain 
impartial in the event of a conflict of interest between his city and Metro. 
Accordingly, I recommend that the Metro Act should be amended to provide 
that on the election of the mayor of a city to the office of chairman of the Metro- 
politan Council, the office of mayor of the city shall become vacant. 


See DHE ITY. OUNCILS 


The municipal councils of the thirteen area municipalities now have a total 
of 119 members, including the mayor or reeve, deputy reeves, controllers, 
and aldermen or councillors, as shown in Table 54. Variations in local gov- 
ernment in the area reflect variations in the size and municipal status of the 
units. The City of Toronto and the townships of North York, Scarborough, 
Etobicoke and York are divided for electoral purposes into wards; in the 
remaining units, elections are held at large. Toronto, North York and Etobicoke 
alone have boards of control. The size of council in relation to population 
varies widely: there is a council of nine members both in Scarborough, with a 
population of 253,000, and in: York, with 128,000, while East York, with 72,000 
people, and Weston, with 10,000, have councils of seven members each. 


Table 54 


COMPOSITION OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILS IN 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO, 1965 


Aldermen Mayor Total 


or Deputy or Elected 

Wards Councillors Controllers Reeves Reeve Council 
Ci vrO LOLOULOns. nai doa) owas 4 9 18 4 = 1 23 
ROW em rOn OL Mis sts ca wma ea 4 4 = 4 1 9 
Mownenip of Kast .York........%.. -: 6 = = 1 7 
«CSS Ect edyas BA SG (ae a a ea = 4 = 1 ze i 
Willagerolqowalsea «005503. b.y. — 6 = 1 1 5 
Willage-of Forest: Hill: 2. ois. = 3 = 1 1 5 
Mownsiuosot North York. ....... 2.5 12 12 4 — : iG 
SOW OG VW EStOO).") . oa. 6 es See ies = 6 ss = 1 7 
fownenip of Etobicoke........... 4 8 Z = 1 11 
Bamweote VUIMNNCO.. eins. o's oye os = 6 = = 1 7 
Mowrn-o: New. Loronto. 2.0.0.4... = 6 re = 1 fe 
Millage ot Long Branch........... = 3 7 1 1 5 
Township of Scarborough......... 7 7 = 1 1 9 
ert ee eb at ahce ln are 86 10 9 14 119 


1Leaside has both a mayor and a reeve. 
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With each area municipality constituted a city under the four-city plan, 
local government would be organized along more uniform lines. Having regard 
to the present population and prospective growth of each of the proposed 
consolidated cities, the need for adequate representation on a council of reasor- 
able size, and the proposal for direct election of metropolitan councillors, who 
would also be members of the city councils, I recommend that: 


i. Each city should be divided into wards, the number of wards to be as 
follows: 


Citys of ihoron tos oem pe oe ee eee {2 
City OIG NOrLh YOLK, (in ere eee tenn eee 8 
Givy-Ol Scar borotohnwe. rere ate ee 6 
Gilve ols tO bioo Kom eee ere ke 6 


If the wards were divided evenly in terms of population, which is scarcely 
possible, the average population per ward, based on the Assessment Commission- 
er’s figures for 1964, would be as follows: 


@ity Ole ROrontom ee an eee 75,042 
(ity? Ole NOL VOrKe re mere eee ee 43,986 
Gity ofsScarborotsliin is perce 42,215 
iin olpE tObicoke = waa hee SEY 


The present range in population per ward is from 40,738 to 122,894 in 
Toronto; from 17,975 to 34,826 in North York; from 19,127 to 56,448 in Scar- 
borough; and from 37,426 to 59,187 in Etobicoke. 


I recommend that the division into wards should be made by the Ontario 
Municipal Board, by virtue of its authority under section 13 of The Municipal 
Act. In determining ward boundaries within each city, the Board should aim at 
a reasonably approximate equality of population per ward. It should also 
endeavour, as far as possible, to retain the whole of an amalgamating munici- 
pality within a single ward. Thus, in the consolidated City of Toronto, East 
York might constitute one ward and York, one and a half or two wards, while 
the Lakeshore municipalities could form one of the wards in the City of Etobicoke. 


ul. The city council of each of the cities should be composed of the mayor, 
who would be elected at large and would be ex officio a representative on Metro 
Council; aldermen, who would serve only on city council; and metropolitan 
councillors, who would serve on both Metro and city councils. I recommend 
that the four city councils should be constituted as follows: 


Metropolitan Total 


Mayor Aldermen Councillors Council 
SLOrOnLOe a ee ee 1 12 2 29 
iNartity Vor kit tahoe 1 16 + wy) 
SCanpOLrougine = We awe 1 12 3) 16 
Etobigolceags-selak autres 1 12 3 16 
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For the election of aldermen and metropolitan councillors in each city, I 
recommend as follows: 


City of Toronto: one alderman and one metropolitan councillor from each of 
the twelve wards. 


City of North York: two aldermen from each of the eight wards and one 
metropolitan councillor from each combination of two contiguous wards. For 
example, one metropolitan councillor would be chosen by Wards 1 and 2 com- 
bined, Wards 3 and 4 combined, and so on. 


City of Scarborough: two aldermen from each of the six wards and one 
metropolitan councillor from each combination of two contiguous wards. 


City of Etobicoke: two aldermen from each of the six wards and one metro- 
politan councillor from each combination of two contiguous wards. 


If this recommendation is implemented, the total membership of the 
municipal councils of the area would be reduced from 119 to 78. A council of 
sixteen members is recommended for Scarborough because it would be more 
appropriate to a city of 250,000 people than the present council of nine. The 
larger council proposed for Etobicoke has regard to the recommended consoli- 
dation with the Lakeshore municipalities, while, in the case of North York, 
particular account has been taken of the fact that it is the area of most rapid 
growth. The proposed increase in the number of wards in Toronto takes 
account of the recommended consolidation which would increase its population 
by some 250,000. 


iii. Each city council should have an executive committee consisting of the 
mayor, who should also be the chairman, and four members elected by the council 
from among its members. ‘The executive committee should exercise the powers 
conferred by The Municipal Act on a board of control. 


The existing boards of control are in effect executive committees of council 
but they are elected separately and, like the mayor, at large. The history of 
municipal politics in the Toronto area shows that this system has not tended to 
produce harmony in council. With both the mayor and the controllers elected 
at large, there tends to develop a competition for popular support which accentu- 
ates division within the board. Relations with council are also affected where 
the executive and the councillors are elected separately and on a different basis. 
Election of the executive committee by city council, in addition to reducing 
unnecessary friction and rivalries, would make the executive more responsive 
and responsible to the legislative body in conformity with our concept of 
responsible government. 


iv. The municipal franchise in the four cities should be uniform. 


Ten of the area municipalities, acting under the provisions of The Municipal 
Franchise Extension Act, have extended the right to vote to all British subjects 
of the full age of twenty-one years who have resided in the municipality for at 
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least one year; Scarborough, Swansea and Weston have not done so. The 
extension of the franchise would apply within the present boundaries of Swansea 
and Weston if, as recommended, they are consolidated with Toronto and North 
York, respectively. The franchise should be similarly extended in Scarborough. 


v. The term of office of members of the proposed city councils and of the 
Metropolitan Council should be increased to three years. 


The term of municipal office in the area is now two years. It was suggested 
in a number of briefs that a longer term is warranted by the responsibilities 
which the elected representatives are called upon to discharge. The Cumming 
Report in 1953 recommended a term of not less than three years, pointing out 
that in a major metropolitan area ‘‘the elected representatives are expected to 
formulate wise long-term policies and to control the expenditure of millions of 
dollars’. The argument for a longer term has been strengthened by the tre- 
mendous growth which has taken place in the area since the creation of Metro 
and the consequent increase in the responsibilities of the members of Metro 
and local councils. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


CONCLUSION 


The creation of Metro in 1953 was a bold experiment which has been 
justified by the accomplishments of more than a decade of operations. To 
consolidate the gains achieved and to cope with problems which have been 
accentuated by growth and development, the time has come to move forward 
again. This, too, calls for bold measures. 


I have recommended the continuance of metropolitan government with a 
consolidation of the thirteen area municipalities into four cities. Having 
regard to the strong instinct for institutional self-preservation, I know that the 
suggested elimination of nine municipalities, with a reduction in the membership 
of municipal councils in the area from 119 to 78, will encounter strong resistance. 
Changes in governmental structures which affect existing interests and relation- 
ships always arouse opposition. Writing on the long resistance to reform in 
Greater London, Professor W. A. Robson said that :! 


BO sre From the great county council down to the small parish, they one 
and all regard the continuance of their own existence not merely as an 
absolute good in itself, but as something compared with which any scheme of 
reform intended to benefit the larger metropolitan community is but as 
dust in the balance. 


In the words of Dr. Luther H. Gulick, ‘‘among governmental institutions the 
suicide complex is notably absent.’” 


Notwithstanding powerful resistance, the reform of metropolitan govern- 
ment in Greater London which went into effect on April 1, 1965, consolidated 
85 local authorities into 32 boroughs. My proposal for Metropolitan Toronto is 
therefore not without precedent. While there is no ‘‘one way’’ for solving the 
problems of diverse metropolitan areas, I hold that, in any circumstances, the 
solution must be determined by the needs of the larger community and not by 
the special interests of particular sections within that community. It is on 
this principle that I have founded my recommendations. 


‘William A. Robson: The Government and Misgovernment of London. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1939) p. 457. 


The Metropolitan Problem and American Ideas, op. cit., p. 36. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. REORGANIZATION OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


i. The system of metropolitan government should be maintained, with a 
consolidation of the thirteen area municipalities into four cities, as follows: 


The City of Toronto, consolidating the City of Toronto, the Township 
of York, the Village of Forest Hill, the Town of Leaside, the Township 
of East York and the Village of Swansea. 


The City of North York, consolidating the Township of North York 
and the Town of Weston. 


The City of Scarborough. 


The City of Etobicoke, consolidating the Township of Etobicoke, the 
Village of Long Branch, the Town of New Toronto and the Town of 
Miumico. 


u. The transfer of assets from the amalgamating municipalities to the 
amalgamated cities should be effected without compensation to any area 
municipality but subject only to the assumption and payment by the 
amalgamated cities of the relative outstanding capital indebtedness. 


i. The cities of North York, Scarborough and Etobicoke should continue 
to be considered townships for the purposes of provincial road grants. 


iv. With the introduction of the four-city system, the partial graded 
exemptions in Toronto and New Toronto should be abolished in stages over a 
five-year period by reducing the percentage of exempted assessment by ten 
percentage points in each year, with provision for assistance in the case of affected 
owners and tenants who show need. 


v. In integrating municipal staffs, the new authorities should offer employ- 
ment to all employees who had permanent status on the first day of April in the 
year preceding the effective date of the reorganization. Existing wage and 
employment standards should, as far as possible, be protected. 


2. THE METROPOLITAN COUNCIL AND PROPOSED CITY COUNCILS 


1. Representation on the Metropolitan Council should combine direct 
election of metropolitan councillors with representation of the area municipalities. 


u. The Metropolitan Council should be composed of 26 members, with the 
following representation for each of the four cities: 


3 
5 
SCA DOLGUOE y.:lcc. te ee eee 4 
Etobicoke .!2b, 28 saat. ae eee 4 


iii. Each city should be represented on the Metropolitan Council by the 
mayor and by metropolitan councillors elected directly by each ward or by a 
combination of wards, the councillors to serve on both Metropolitan Council 
and the respective city councils. 


_ iv. The existing provisions of The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
Act governing the election of the chairman of Metropolitan Council should not 
be changed, except to provide that on the election of the mayor of.a erty to, the 
office of chairman, the office of mayor of the city shall become vacant. 


v. Representation on the Metropolitan Council should be reviewed every 
ten years on the basis of the last Census of Canada. 


vi. The four cities should be divided into the following number of wards: 


GS COROE OMBN Sf cee otek, eager: ee 12 
INCE OR KS Sota eran Or sb ee oe 8 
Scaporougleta. tore alee we 6 
Pe COI COKG. ite ee eke he ae 6 


vii. The division into wards should be made by the Ontario Municipal 
Board, by virtue of its authority under section 13 of The Municipal Act. The 
Board should aim at a reasonably approximate equality of population per ward 
and should also endeavour, as far as possible, to retain the whole of an 
amalgamating municipality within a single ward or within contiguous wards. 


viii. Each of the city councils should be composed of the mayor, to be 
elected at large and to be ex officio a representative on Metropolitan Council; 
metropolitan councillors, to serve on both Metropolitan Council and city council; 
and aldermen, to serve only on city council. 


ix. Aldermen and metropolitan councillors should be elected on the 
following basis: 
Toronto: one alderman and one metropolitan councillor from each ot 
the twelve wards. 


North York: two aldermen from each of the eight wards and one 
metropolitan councillor from each combination of two contiguous wards. 


Scarborough: two aldermen from each of the six wards and one metro- 
politan councillor from each combination of two contiguous wards. 


Etobicoke: two aldermen from each of the six wards and one metro- 
politan councillor from each combination of two contiguous wards. 


x. Each city council should have an Executive Committee composed of the 
mayor, who should also be the chairman, and four members elected by the 
council from among its members. The Executive Committee should exercise 
the powers conferred by The Municipal Act on a Board of Control. 


xi. The municipal franchise in the four cities should be uniform. 


xii. The term of office of members of the four city councils and of the 
Metropolitan Council should be increased to three years. 
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3. METRO’s BOUNDARIES AND THE FRINGE AREAS 


1. Before considering extension of Metro’s boundaries, the Province 
should give consideration to the position and function of the counties and to 
municipal reorganization in the fringe areas, including the possible creation of 
a smaller ‘‘Metro”’ on the western fringe. 


u. Failing satisfactory arrangements by Metro and the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission to provide the required water and sewage facilities on the 
northern fringe, the appropriate built-up area north of Steeles Avenue in 
Vaughan and Markham Townships should be annexed to North York without 
undue delay, with compensation for loss of assessment to the townships and 
the County of York. 


il. The Provincial Government should formally recognize the special 
situation of dormitory municipalities adjacent to Metro by appropriate adjust- 
ments in grants for municipal and school purposes. 


4. METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


1. A Metropolitan Official Plan should be adopted without undue delay. 
Adoption of the plan should be followed by the preparation, jointly with the 
local municipalities, of more detailed district plans and the enactment of the 
necessary changes in zoning by-laws. The plans should be subject to periodic 
review. 


i. The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act should be amended 
to declare more explicitly the responsibility of the Metropolitan Corporation, 
as the designated municipality, for the general direction of the physical develop- 
ment of the Metropolitan Planning Area, with powers: 


(a) to establish basic zoning standards and categories; 


(b) to participate with an area municipality in redevelopment and urban 
renewal; 


(c) to enact a uniform building by-law and to establish uniform engineering 
design standards: 


(d) to review development applications and proposals and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the provincial agency; 


(e) to secure the conformity of local official plans and zoning by-laws in the 
Metropolitan Planning Area with the Metro Official Plan, reserving to the munic- 
ipalities a right of appeal to the Ontario Municipal Board. The procedures 
to ensure conformity of plans should be prescribed by regulations under the 
legislation. 


il. The Planning Act should be amended to permit municipalities to 
transfer the functions now vested in local planning boards to a Planning Com- 
mittee of Council with power to co-opt. The planning staff in area munic- 
ipalities should be constituted a civic planning department. 
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iv. The law should provide for a representative of a municipality, which is 
not otherwise directly represented on the Metropolitan Planning Board, to 
attend and to be heard when matters originating from, applying to or of 
particular concern to such municipality are under consideration. 


v. In the absence of other regional planning machinery, the area covered 
by Brampton and its vicinity should be included in the Metropolitan Planning 
Area and should constitute a fringe district entitled to representation on the 
Planning Board. 


5. METROPOLITAN AND LOCAL SERVICES 


i. Lransit 


The chairman of the Metropolitan Council should ex officio be a full member 
of the Toronto Transit Commission. 


There should be a more formal coordination in overall transportation 
planning between the staffs of the Transit Commission, the Metropolitan 
Planning Board and other agencies, in order to ensure that proper consideration 
is given to all forms of transportation required to meet the present and pro- 
spective needs of Metro and the surrounding area. 


i. Roads 


The design of access to metropolitan roads should require the approval 
of Metro authorities, and Metro should assume appropriate major local arterial 
roads. 


The Metropolitan Corporation should be authorized to assume roads on 
Metro’s boundaries as metropolitan roads. 


The Province and Metro should coordinate expressway construction to meet 
the overall requirements of both transportation and local development. 


iil. Traffic Management 


The traffic engineering services of the Metropolitan Area should be unified 
under Metro. 


Metro should establish an area-wide parking authority with power to 
operate parking facilities directly or to enter into a contractual arrangement for 
their operation by the Toronto Parking Authority. 


iv. Public Housing 


The Ontario Housing Corporation should act as a single agency on behalf 
of the federal and provincial governments in dealing with the Metropolitan 
Corporation in respect of all further low rental housing developments in the 
Metropolitan Area, with Metro assuming the remaining municipal financial 
responsibility therefor. 
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v. Health and Welfare 


The Metropolitan Corporation should take steps to provide a metropolitan 
public emergency ambulance service and should consider a contractual arrange- 
ment with the City of Toronto under which the City would operate the service. 


A Metropolitan Board of Health Officers, composed of the health officers of 
the four cities, should be formed to coordinate the public health policies of the 
municipalities and to advise on health and santitary inspection matters. 


It should be the aim of the four cities to make health and welfare services 
equally available to individuals and families with the same needs, no matter 
where they live in Metropolitan Toronto. 


vi. Waste Disposal 


The Metropolitan Corporation should assume responsibility for all waste 
disposal in the Metropolitan Area. 


vil. Sewer Renewals 


The Metropolitan Area as a whole should share in financing the municipal 
costs of the necessary trunk sewer renewal programmes in the core area. 


vill. Parks and Recreation 


The Metropolitan Corporation should exercise responsibility for the 
development of the waterfront for park and recreational purposes. 


ix. Police 
The police function should not be divided between Metro and the area 


municipalities, but more effort should be made to improve relationships between 
the police force and the area municipalities. 


x. Administration of Justice 


The need for a properly staffed and serviced Metropolitan Juvenile and 
Family Court, with court facilities in each of the four cities, is sufficiently 
immediate to warrant the necessary increase in Metro's budget for this purpose, 
pending a review of the sharing of costs of the administration of justice between 
the Province and the Metropolitan Corporation. 


x1. Licensing 


The four cities should assume responsibility for the licensing of local 
businesses which are tied to a specific location, as distinct from metropolitan- 
wide businesses and activities which should continue to be licensed by the 
Metropolitan Licensing Commission. The Commission should set minimum 
standards for local licensing where required. 


Consideration should be given to an arrangement between the four cities 
and the Licensing Commission under which, the municipality having made the 
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decision, the license would be issued on its behalf and at its request by the 
Commission, with the fee paid to the city concerned. 


The law should require approval by the Metropolitan Council of license fees 
adopted by the Licensing Commission. 


xii. Fire Protection 


Under a four-city system, fire protection should remain the responsibility 
of the area municipalities, with an effective mutual aid agreement under which 
each could request assistance from one or all of the others when necessary. 


Where centralization is necessary, as in the case of a central communica- 
tions system, the system should be operated by the City of Toronto under a 
contractual arrangement. 


The fire chiefs of the four cities should constitute an area committee to 
advise on matters of mutual concern affecting the fire fighting services of the area. 


xiii. Libraries 

The operation of libraries should remain a local responsibility in each of 
the four cities, with coordination by a Metropolitan Library® Boards The 
recommendations of Report No. 1 (1962) of the Special Committee on Library 


Services appointed by the Metropolitan Council to study and report upon 
the Shaw Report should, as far as possible, be implemented. 


6.6% “EDUCATION 


For public schools, the educational structure in Metropolitan Toronto 
should be reorganized as follows: 


i. The Metropolitan Area should be divided into eleven school districts, 
‘with boundaries fixed on the basis of criteria for determining the viability of 
school districts. The proposed boundaries are set out in Chapter XII. 


ii. An elected central board, to be called the Metropolitan Toronto 
Board of Education, should have overall responsibility for school finance and 
for the development of an acceptable and uniformly high metropolitan standard 
of education. The administrative responsibilities of the central board should 
be limited to matters relating to area-wide policies, including teachers’ salary 
scales, to coordination of mutual services, and to the provision of services 
which can best be provided on a metropolitan basis. 


iii. Local elected boards, to be called District Education Councils, should 
operate the schools and administer the school programme. 


iv. The central board should be composed of two trustees elected at large 
‘n each school district at elections held on the same day as the regular municipal 
elections, and two representatives of the Metropolitan Separate School Board. 
The chairman should be elected from among the members. The term of office 
should be three years. 
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v. The remuneration for members of the central board should be raised 
to a figure more commensurate with their responsibilities and the additional 
responsibilities of the chairman should be recognized by a higher remuneration. 


vi. Each District Education Council should be composed of the two 
trustees elected to represent the district on the central board, one trustee 
appointed by the Separate School Board, and eight district trustees elected at 
large in the district. The chairman should be elected from among the members. 
The term of office should be three years. 


vu. A Director of Education should be the chief executive officer of the 
Metropolitan Toronto Board of Education and a District Superintendent should 
be the principal officer in each school district, reporting directly to the former. 


vill. Educational finance should be coordinated by the central board and a 
uniform tax for education established throughout Metro. The central board 
should secure all tax revenue for educational purposes from the Metropolitan 
Council through the uniform levy. 


ix. District education councils should be allocated a fixed percentage of 
their total budgets to enable them to add to their programme if they desire 
to provide special equipment or a special service or to undertake educational 
experiments which are not included in the area-wide budget. 


x. The Metropolitan Corporation should assume the local school debt of | 
the area municipalities outstanding on December 31, 1963. 


The whole respectfully submitted, 


H. CARL GOLDENBERG, 


Commissioner. 


Toronto, Ont., 
June 10, 1965. 
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APPENDIX A 


LIST OF SUBMISSIONS RECEIVED AT PUBLIC HEARINGS 


April 21, 1964—Mr. W. R. Allen, Q.C., Chairman, Metropolitan Council 
—Township of York 
—Township of North York 
—Town of Weston 


April 22, 1964—Township of Scarborough 
—Town of New Toronto 
—Town of Mimico 
—Village of Long Branch 


April 23, 1964—Township of Etobicoke 
—Township of East York 
—Town of Leaside 
—Village of Forest Hill 


April 28, 1964—Village of Swansea 
—City of Toronto 


April 29, 1964—Metropolitan School Board 
—Board of Education, City of Toronto 
—Group of Five Trustees of Board of Education, City of Toronto 


April 30, 1964—Board of Education, Township of East York 
Board of Education, Township of Etobicoke 
—Board of Education, Village of Forest Hill 


May 5, 1964 —Board of Education, Town of Leaside 
Board of Education, Township of North York 
—Board of Education, Village of Swansea 
— Board of Education, Township of Scarborough 
Board of Education, Township of York 


May 6, 1964 —Board of Education, Town of Weston 
Lakeshore Board of Education 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation 
—-Leaside Property Owners Association 


May 7, 1964 —County of York 
__The Southern Six Municipalities of the County of York 


—Town of Richmond Hill 
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May 12, 1964—Township of Pickering and Board of Trustees, School Area No. 2 
sown ob Ajax 
—Township of Toronto 
—Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority 


May 13, 1964—Town Planning Institute of Canada 
—Urban Development Institute 
—Mr. Eli Comay, Metropolitan Planning Commissioner 


May 19, 1964—Toronto Public Library Board 
— 1 ork Public ibrary Board 
—Swansea Memorial Public Library Board 
—North York Public Library Board 
—Hast York Public Wibrary, Board 
—Etobicoke Public Library Board 


May 20, 1964—Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto 
—Dr. Albert Rose, University of Toronto 


June 2, 1964 —Professor H. Kaplan, York University 
—Toronto and District Labour Council 
—Metro Toronto Council of Public Employees Unions 
—Independent Cab Owners Guild 
—Automotive Transport Association of Ontario 


June 3, 1964 —Association of Women Electors of Toronto 
—Metropolitan Toronto Board of Trade 
—Greater Toronto Business Men’s Association 
—Miumico Ratepayers Association 
—East York Federation of Ratepayers Associations 
—Reeve Lucien Kurata, Swansea 
—Mr. Karl Mallette, Scarborough 
—Mr. W. A. Edwards, Mimico 


June 4, 1964 —Etobicoke Hydro Electric Commission 
—Metropolitan Educational Research Council 
—Communist Party of Canada 


June 9, 1964 —-Controller Allan Lamport, Toronto 
—Controller W. L. Archer, Toronto 
—Reeve True Davidson, East York 
= vitse E.Gelle york 
— Mire EO harrow, Etobicoke 


June 10, 1964—Mrs. Kathleen James and Mrs. Mary L. Axelson, Markham 
Township 


Vie ee ey ati stecterilx 

—Mr. J. D. Parker, Etobicoke 
Wir Walton |, -little 

—Mr. L. H. Saunders, East York 
—Mr. N. Maughan 


June 11, 1964—Bureau of Municipal Research 
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